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TI E Pleaſure and Inſtruction I 
have received from the attentive 


Perufal of your uſeful and univer- 
| A ſally 


p EDICGATION. 


fally approved Works, which have 
been tranſlated into molt of the Lan- 
guages of Europe, together with the 
Advantage and Aſſiſtance they have 
given to the preſent Publication in 
ſeveral important Points, induce me 
to ſhow you the high Eſteem I 
entertain of your Exertions, by de- 
dicating to you the following Sheets, 
intended for the Service of the 
youthful Traveller. 


| Your unparalleled Zeal, Ability, 
and patriotic Labours, have cauſed 
your Name to be reſpected and 
pronounced with Reverence in both 
Hemiſpheres; the Banks of the Ta- 
gus and of the Volga acknowledge 
your Worth; and being beyond re- 

8 ceiving 


DEDICATION. 


eciving any additional Honour by 
my Praiſe, I am ſpared a needleſs 
Taſk; and in thus departing from 
the general Rule of Dedicators, I am 


doing what 18 moſt pleaſing to 
yourſelf, 


I cannot, however, omit to give 
this public Teſtimony of-Gratitude, 
for the important Services your 


Labours have rendered to my native 


Country (Germany) in exciting the 
powerful Poſſeſſors of landed Eſtates 
to treat the labouring Poor with 
more Humanity, and the having 
extended the Knowledge of Agri- 
culture therein, and encouraged | 
many to the Study of it, by a 
Conviction of its vaſt Importance. 

A2 That 
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| That you may enjoy all the Ho- 
nour and ö Happineſs your public 
Spirit, Virtue, and Merit deſerve, 
is the Wiſh of, 


I R, 


Your fincere Friend, 


and Admirer, 


LEOPOLIèD BERCHTOLD. 


7 . . 
1 f , #7 3.* * 2 
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Tu E Author has preſumed, that a 
perſon who has obtained a competent 
knowledge of his own country, may, by 
a previous inſtrution and well-guided 
attention, be enabled ſo to travel, as 
to render the moſt eſſential ſervices to 
humanity in general, and to his native 
land in particular; and hence he has 
formed a hope, that an attempt to place 
theſe objects within the reach of Eng- 
liſh travellers will be well regeived by a 
nation, which has ſeldom failed to pa- 
tronize and protect every effort tending 
to public and general utility. 


Numerous 


i n en 


Numerous have been the offerings at 
the ſhrine of the public, for the inſtruc- 
tion of travellers, i in the laſt and preſent 
century, and even the moſt trifling works 
on that ſubject have been bought with 
an avidity, that ſtrongly denotes the 
public approbation. Dean Tucxzr's 
Inſtructions for Travellers, publiſhed in 
the year 1757, ſeem the beſt calculated 
for directing the inquiries of a gentle- 
man, who wiſhes to acquire a knowledge 
of the moſt important matters reſpecting 
England, and deſerve to be peruſed by 
travellers with attention, before they 
viſit foreign countries, 8585 


Dr. LErrsou's Naturaliſt's Compa- 
nion, may be alſo of very extenſive uſe, 
and the ſcarcity of this work ſhews that 
its merits have attradted the notice of 
che public. | SHER 


The intention of the preſent work- is 
to 


REF BD :wi 


to communicate to the unexperienced 
traveller many important truths, obtain- 
ed by dear-bought experience in the 
courſe of the Author's travels, and to 
lay before his view a ſeries of queſtions 
that ſhould contain the worthieſt objects 
of his inquiry : theſe have been adapted 
as far as poſſible to general uſe. 


Travellers muſt not expe to gain 
imformation but by diligent ſearch ; and 
in order to profit thereby, it ſhould be 
ſyſtematical. They ought to doubt, to 
prove, but, above all, ſeriouſly to conſi- 
der both the character and ability, and 
carefully to obſerve the inclinations of 
thoſe from whom they expe to ob- 
ln Its Og. 


To render this work more extenſively 
uſeful, the Author has added in the 
ſecond volume a liſt of moſt, if not all, 
the Engliſh as ven as foreign works pub- 

liſhed 


I 
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liſhed for the inſtruttion and benefit of 
travellers, and likewiſe a catalogue of 
the moſt intereſting European Travels, 
which have been publiſhed in Latin, 
Engliſh, Portugueſe, Spaniſh, French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Daniſh, Swed- 
iſn, and Ruſſian, from the earlieſt times 
down to the 8th of Sept. 1787, and are 
contained in the ineſtimable works of 
Mr. G. H. Struck, “ the utility of which 
is ſo obvious, as to render needleſs any 


apology for their being inſerted in this 


work. 


No pains have been ſpared to render 
the uſe of the ſaid catalogue more eaſy 
than 


* GorrIIEB HEINRICH STuUCKk's, K. P. Com- 
miſſions Raths, und Kammerer der Stadt Halle Ver- 
reichnit van altern, und neuern Reiſebeſchreibungen. 
Verſuch eines Hauptſtucks der geographiſchen Litteratur 
mit einen wvolllandigen Real Re giſter, und einer Vor- 
rede b M. I. E. Farr Inſpector der Königlichen 
Freytiſcbe und Secretaire der Halliſchen Naturfonſeben- 
den Geſellſchaft, Halle 1784, 1785, 1787, 8d. 
II. T heile, 
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than that of the original of the worthy 
and indefatigable Mr. Sr vex, by digeſt- 
ing it in a different and. proper order; 
for not only the names and works of the 
authors, but alſo the reſpe@ive coun- 
tries, cities, towns, &c. deſcribed by 
them, are arranged alphabetically, ſo 
that the reader may now find at firſt 
ſight the publications of nearly all, or 
at leaſt the moſt conſiderable writers on 
ſuch places he may wiſh to have a par- 
ticular information of. 


The Author of the following Eſſay 
intends to preſent to the public the con- 
tinuation of the above- mentioned cata- 
logue from Sept. 1787 (where at preſent 
it ends) in another work relative to tra- 
vels and other ſubjeQs. 

8 

He relies on the public's indulgence; 
and begs leave to plead as an excuſe. 
for the errors which have eſcaped; that 

a . he 
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he is the firſt who has attempted to lay 
ſuch a numerous collection of queries, 
on ſo many different, and partly ar- 
dous ſubjeas before the public; that he 
writes in a language not his own; and 
that writing neither for reputation or 
intereſt, he has not been ſolicitous to 
expreſs himſelf with elegance, but to 
convey his ideas to the public in the 
plaineſt terms poſſible. The Author 
may be allowed reaſonably to expett, 
that the Humans Society's directions 
for the recovery of the apparently dead 
by drowning, communicated by his friend 
Dr. Hawes, and the plan of the Puy- 
LANTHROPIC SOCIETY, Will be kindly 
received by the reader, becauſe the 
only and true reaſons why they have 
been inſerted, are to enable the travellers 
thereby to make occaſional uſe of the 
firſt, and to propoſe thoſe laudable inſti- 
tutions in foreign countries, which would 
contribute greatly to the welfare of 

| ſociety. 
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ſociety. A ſincere deſire to be uſeful to 
mankind in general, has been the go- 
verning principle in publiſhing the pre- 
ſent work ; if the Author has failed 
herein, the conſolation of having in- 
tended well muſt be his fole reward, 
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SECTION I. 
On the moſt neceſſary Qualifications for a 
young Perſon intending to Travel. 


8 IN CE it is almoſt impoſſible to perform any 
thing well without preparation, it is indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary for a young gentleman, who deſires to travel, 
either for his own improvement, the welfare of man- 
kind in general, or for the happineſs of his country in 
particular, to lay in a certain ſtock of fundamental 
knowledge, before he undertakes the difficult taſk of 
travelling to real advantage. | 
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c 

Innumerable are the objects worthy of a traveller's 

attention and inquiry, and ſome of them are of much 

more importance than others; in proportion to the 

advantages that accrue to the public from the applica- 
B tion 
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tion of the knowledge acquired of them; let me there- 
fore adviſe every gentleman, who feels an irreſiſtible 
and laudable inclination to collect uſeful information, 
and valuable obſervations, to get ſuch inſight at home 
into thoſe Arts and Sgienges, - whoſe extent and im- 
provement muſt neceſſarily prove beneficial to man- 
kind in general, and to his 1 country in parti - 
eular. . 2 


Reading and reſſection will point out many objects 
worthy of a traveller's inveſtigation; but experience, 
the firſt of guides, may nevertheleſs furniſh them with 
that advice which perhaps will be acceptable to my 
readers, the hints of intelligent friends ought to ſup- 
ply what neither books, nor meditation can teach; 
therefore it ſhould be the firſt principle of thoſe whoſe 
inclination it is to travel uſefully, to communicate 
their plan to public ſpirited, benevolent, and well- 
informed men, and to apply to them for ſuch infor- 
mation on thoſe heads, which ſhould form the prin- 
Cipal objects of their inquiry, and particularly reſpect- 
ing the welfare of mankind, and the moſt dangerous 
diſeaſes of that political body #7 which they themſelves 


are members. 


Philanthropic men will not heſitate to give a well 
meaning and inquiſitive perſon all the information in 
their power; and though much may be learned by 
converſation with men of experience and underſtand- 
ing, yet written inſtructions are ever to be preferred, 

: becauſe 


becauſe a writer has infinitely more opportunity than 
a narrator, to reflect on the true intereſt of his fellow- 


creatures, and the memory at the fame time will be 
much relieved. 


The indiſpenſable branches of knowledge and abi - 
lities, for travellers, are the following. 


National Law. 


A gentleman, deſirous to diſcover wiſe laws abroad, 
which, if propoſed to the lavgivers of his country, 
and introduced by him, might render his countrymen 
more virtuous, more induſtrious, richer, and happier, 
ought firſt to be well informed of the ſmalleſt defects 
of the National, Civil, and Criminal Legiſlature, and 
thoroughly inſtructed in the — Laws, and 
Regulations of the Police. 


Natural Hiſtory. 


The ſtudy of the general, and particular natural 
hiſtory of his native country, will enable him to ren- 
der eſſential ſervices to his fellow-creatures but he 
muſt devote himſelf to thoſe branches, which are the 
beſt calculated to promote thoſe ends; it muſt alſo 
leave a very ſerious influence upon his mind, as he 
will often be excited to contemplate and adore the 
ſtupendous power of the Divine Author of thoſe ini- 
mitable works which he ſurveys. - 

B g Mineralogy, 
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Mineralogy, Metallurgy, and Chemiſtry, 


The uſefulneſs of Mineralogy, Metallurgy, and 
Chemiſtry, is univerſally known, and needs no illuſ. 
tration ; as alſo their general tendency to the advan- 
tage of manufactures, and conſequently commerce, is 
readily acknowledged. 


Mathematics. 


The ſtudy of Mathematics being very extenſive, 
ought to be purſued with equal circumſpection and 
induſtry; and thoſe branches which are moſt applica. 
ble to common life, ought moſt principally to engage 
the attention. 


Mathematics muſt alſo have the effect of accuſtom- 
ing the pupil to proceed ſyſtematically in all his 
undertakings, from which he will derive no inconſi- 
derable advantage in his own private ceconomy, 


Mechanics. 


The ſtudy of Mechanics is of the greateſt import- 
ance, and will enable him to underſtand with eaſe, 
the conſtruction and application of many curious, 
though ſometimes very complex machines, as looms, 
mills, and other uſeful contrivances, which he will 
have an opportunity to ſurvey in the courſe of his tra- 
vels, as well as to introduce in his own country. 

Hydroſtatics 
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Hydroftatics and Hydraulics. 


The uſe of Hydroſtatical and Hydraulical know- 
ledge is ſo very extenſive and advantageous, that he 
would be found much wanting, were he to overlook 
thoſe intereſting branches of practical Mathematics, 
without the knowledge of which, he would inſpect in 
vain many ſtupendous engines, put in motion by 
water, which are generally productive of infinite uti- 
lity in ſaving immenſe labour, and promoting with 
eaſe, many conveniences of life to the benefit of his 
fellow- creatures. 


Perſpective. 


A more than ordinary knowledge in perſpective is 
requiſite for him, who wiſhes to give a correct plan of | 
machines, looms, &c. and a traveller, whoſe know- 
ledge of machines enables him to form a true idea of 
any ingenious contrivance, will be greatly facilitated 
in the accurate execution of the repreſentation of thoſe 
objects which relate to the above-mentioned ſciences. 


Geography. 


Geography is a ſtudy of ſo important and uſeful a 
nature, that its neceſſity is known to every claſs of 
men; to travellers it is the firſt and grand requiſite, 
without which he is as ill provided, as he would be ia 
attempting a journey without food or refreſhment. 
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The uſe of the Globes needs no recommendation to 


prove their matchleſs utility, and ought to be conſi- 
dered as inſeparable companions to Geography. 


Navigation and Ship Building. 


A knowledge of nautical affairs, renders ſea voyages 
both inſtructive and agreeable ; for while it improves 
the underſtanding, it may at the ſame time prove the 
preſervation of the life of the traveller himſelf, as 
well as thoſe of the ſhip's company, from the dangers, 
diſtreſſes, and miſhaps of the ſea, by rendering a man 
capable of executing that which irregularity, intoxica- 
tion, or other circamſtances may diſable thoſe from 
performing, on whom the duty and obligation reſts of 
Providing for the ſafety both of themſelves and 
others, | 


Agriculture, 


Agriculture being the moſt uſeful as well as moſt 
neceſſary of all arts, ought to be one of the firſt ob- 
jects to engage his ſerious application: an agricultural 
nation muſt of courſe become powerful, wealthy, and 
happy; and each individual ought to contribute to its 
advancement as much as lies in his power : this will 
therefore be a very great incitement to exert himſelf 
in the purſuit of rural and domeſtic œconomy. 


Beſides the innumerable advantages, an attentive 


and intelligent obſerver of agricultural countries may 
procure 
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procure to his on native ſoil, this ſtudy will render 
him ſtill more ſenſible of the wants of others, and 
benevolent towards that moſt uſeful, and leaſt eſteemed 
claſs of men, who not only feed, but alſo defend 
their country. 


The ſtate of the labouring poor in his own country, 
is alſo ſuch an jmportant object of the traveller's at. 
tention and inquiry, that he ought to know it as well 
as he does the ſituation of his own family, otherwiſe 
he will not be capable of comparing it with the ftate 
of the peaſantry in other countries, and conſequently 
remain uninformed of what is neceſſary to be known 
in many reſpects. With a proper attention to the differ- 
ent methods of cultivating land in his own country, 
he will ſoon accuſtom himſelf to obſerve abroad, how 
the different ſoils are cultivated to the beſt advantage, 
and a little ſpat forced as it were to afford ſubſiſtence 
to a moſt numerous family. 


Languages. 


It is abſolutely impoſſible to travel to advantage 
without poſleſſing the language of the country intended 
to be viſited for information ; the Latin and French 
are certainly inſufficient, becauſe there are many, with 
whom an inquiſitive traveller ought to converſe, who 
are total ſtrangers to both languages ; and as it is to 
be ſuppoſed, that there are many publications in the 


language of the country (not to mention the written 
National 


E 
National Law, the Municipal Laws, and Regulations 
of the Police) which muſt demand his attention; it is 


obvious, that an aſſiduous ſtudy of languages is una- 
voidably indiſpenſable. 


It ought alſo to be obſerved, that the ſtudy of the 
language in the country where it is ſpoken, would 
deprive him of too greata portion of his time, which 
could be employed to more uſeful purpoſes. 


I appeal to the experience and candor of gentlemen, 
who have travelled with the knowledge of languages, 
who muſt confeſs, that the capability of ſpeaking the 
language of the country has a powerful influence 
upon the minds of the natives. They commonly 
entertain a good idea of a foreigner, who ſubmits to 
the toil of acquiring their vernacular idiom, and he 
meets with the ſame eaſy freedom, and is treated 
with the ſame friendly familiarity, as if he was a 


native. 


It is alſo very convenient to underſtand, and to be 
underſtood by thoſe who are immediately neceſſary to 
the progreſs of the traveller, as well as thoſe who are 
the ſuperintendants of his conduct and effects; and of 
the inferior claſs of people, who compoſe the greater 
part of a nation, and who have no knowledge of the 
afore-mentioned languages, 
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The many impoſitions and inconveniences to which 
he is expoſed, by being ignorant of the language of 
the country, ought alſo to excite him to acquire dif- 
ferent languages, which will not be difficult to a man 
of moderate patience, under the inſtruction of an in- 
telligent linguiſt, 


It will not be amiſs to mention an infallible method 
of learning almoſt any language in fix months, as 
preſcribed by the famous Sir WILLIAM Jox xs, in his 
grammar of the Perſian language, who ſays, the ſcho- 
lar ſhould tranſlate from the language he wiſhes to 
learn, into his own, with the utmoſt exactneſs; then 
lay aſide the original, and after a proper interval, turn 
the ſame tranſlation back into the original, by the 
aſſiſtance of the grammar and the dictionary. This 
ſecond tranſlation muſt afterwards be compared with 
the original, and the faults corrected according to 
that model. 


Arithmetic 


Is an art, which, though not in the higheſt eſteem 
as a branch of polite education, has its uſes, and is 
not much leſs valuable than others; a competent 
knowledge of figures, qualifies the gentleman, mer- 
chant, planter, &c. to form a quick calculation in 
matters of compariſon, produce, proportion, Kc. and 
if the art of computing by numbers is not allowed 
to be ornamental, it muſt ever be reckoned amongſt 
the moſt uſeful branches of general information. 

Cc Drawing. 


1 
Drawing. 


The art of Drawing is one of the moſt neceſſary, 
as well as one of the politeſt accompliſhments a tra- 
veller can poſſeſs. 


The drawing of landſcapes, dreſſes, ſketching, and 
embelliſhing his own minutes, form an agreeable part 
of his amuſements ; but the ſcientific drawing, reſpect- 
ing complicate machines, engines, &c. with accuracy, 
in different views, is by far more uſeful, and accord- 
ingly has been mentioned under perſpective. 


A Legible and Quick Hand. 


It is of the utmoſt importance, that a traveller be 
accuſtomed to a legible hand, the want of which will 
certainly expoſe him to many inconveniences, and 
finally occaſion infinite delay and diſappointment. 
Able copiſts are not always to be had; and experi- 
ence daily teaches us, that it is impoſſible to rely upon 
the honour of ſtrangers, with either prudence or ſafety. 
As it is to be expected that an inquiſitive traveller, 
will hear, ſee, read, and be informed of many re- 
markable things, none of which he would leave by 


choice to the chance of forgetting, a quick hand not 
only relieves the memory, but inſures us the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole treaſure, of which we could only 
have been able to retain perhaps a trifling part. 


Voluminous 
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Voluminous papers of conſequence may be occaſion- 
ally lent to him for a ſhort time, and not conveniently 
admit of their being intruſted to a copiſt, or any one 
elſe; and therefore he may not be able to reap the 
advantage he might wiſh, or his friend intended that 
he ſhould. 


It would alſo be extremely uſeful to be inſtructed 
in ſhort-hand writing ; and to know a ſecret alphabet, 
in order to conceal ſuch important matters, as may be 
improper for the inſpection of prying or deſigning 
perſons. 


SWIMMINg. 


Though the law of ſelf-preſervation inculcates to 
every one to ſecure himſelf againſt danger, it will not 
be ſuperfluous to recommend the art of Swimming 
to a perſon, who probably, in the courſe of his tra- 
vels, may be expoſed to the danger of being drowned; 
beſides the duty of this care of ourſelves, Humanity 
directs us to render ourſelves as capable as poſſible to 
ſave the lives of our fellow-creatures as often as an 
opportunity offers. What action is nobler than the 
preſervation of a life? there is even ſomething di- 
vine in it! 0 , 

Some people imagine erroneouſly, that Swimming 
cannot be learnt by adults; yet daily experience con- 
vinces us they are miſtaken ; for, provided the place 
of inſtruction does not increaſe the natural timidity 
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of the pupil; if the maſter be expert, he will ſoon 
make a progreſs in this neceſſary art. 


There are many machines conſtructed for buoying 
up the body, which might be uſed in the beginning, in 
order to accuſtom him to an eaſy poſition upon the 
water, and to inſpire confidence, The moſt common, 
or beſt known, which occur to me at this moment, 
are the Cuiraſs of Bachs r ROM, and the Scaphandre 
of Mr. L'ABBE DE La CHAPELLE, Which is in high 
repute in France. 


Superficial Knowledge of Medicine. 


Since there is no travelling without health ; ſince 
innumerable are the diſorders to which human nature 
is liable, and able phyſicians and ſurgeons not every 
where to be had, it is very adviſable to lay in a ſtock 
of medical knowledge, ſufficient to be acquainted with 
the chief cauſes of diſeaſes, and to prepare ſimple 
remedies for thoſe which moſt commonly occur. 


With regard to chirurgical knowledge, it will in 
many inſtances be extremely uſeful to be capable of 


bleeding, and dreſſing a wound, to which travellers 
are often expoſed, 


He ſhould alſo know the moſt approved methods of 
recovering drowned and frozen perſons, and ſuch as 


have 
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have been ſuffocated by noxious vapours; becauſe he 
will certainly find emergencies, which may call upon 
him for the exertion of this intereſting knowledge, and 
enable him to preſerve a life the nobleſt action of 
which he can be capable. Travellers in hot climates 
are often affected by the ſudden impreſſion of the ſun, 
called by the French Coup de Soleil ;—a ne ver- failing 
remedy for the dangerous accidents of this kind would 
be of great utility. 


Muſic. 


A competent ſkill in this art will, on many occa- 
ſions, be far more uſeful to a traveller than he can 
imagine: it will agreably ſupply a want of Society, 
introduce him to many polite companies, and procure 
him valuable acquaintances. Few people diſlike Muſic, 
and if he ſhould beſtow his leiſure hours on that inno- 
cent amuſement, ſo as to pleaſe himſelf by entertain- 
ing others, his pains will be amply repaid, Muſic 
will alſo divert him from the gaming-table, and per- 


haps irregular companies, to which he will be other- 
wiſe liable. 


A portable inſtrument, as for inſtance, a German 
flute, is preferable to larger ones. 


Knowledge of Mankind. . 


A great many excellent works have been publiſhed 
on this ſubject in almoſt all the languages of Europe, 


by 
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by writers of experience and ability, by which I ſtand 
wholly excuſed from commenting further on that ex- 
tenſi ve and difficult ſubject, and need only add, that 
in order to make a rapid progreſs in the knowledge 
of Mankind, every one ſhould inſpect his own heart; 
before he attempts. to inquire into the character of 
others, he ſhould obſerve his own inclinations and 
inconſiſtencies, watch himſelf on all occaſions, know 
his failings, analize the operations of his ſoul, and 
then proceed to obſerve others with the utmoſt atten- 
tion, even in trifles. The utility of the knowledge of 
Mankind is obvious, it is not difficult to guide men 


as we pleaſe, if we are able to look into their heart 
and head, | 


Knowledge of the State of our own 
Country. 


As certain as it is that a Phyſician will try in vain 
to cure a Patient, whoſe bodily conſtitution and diſeaſe 
is entirely unknown to him, ſo will a Patriot's incli- 
nation for finding out remedies for the diſeaſes of the 
Political Body of his nation be uſeleſs, unleſs he knows 
where and how the real cauſe of the complaint is 
concealed ; therefore to penetrate to the different roots 
of thoſe evils which may affect his native country, and 
to acquire a perfect idea of the ſituation of his own 
tellow- ſubjects, it will be neceflary to peruſe atten- 
tively the hints given him by experienced and intelli- 


gent 
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gent men (mentioned in page 2) and to complete an 
CEconomical and Commercial Tour through all the 
diſtricts of his own country, in the company of a 
well-informed and inquiſitive friend, avoiding all 
precipitation either in his inquiries, or progreſs of his 
journey. 


The moſt common as well as the moſt dangerous 
principles of evil among nations, proceed from the op- 
preſſion of the peaſantry, and from an erroneous ſyſtem 
of Agriculture; which ought to excite him to inquire 
as minutely as poſſible into the ſtate of the labouring 
poor, and into the different parts of rural and do- 
meſtic economy, and with the ſame anxiety as if ſent 
for that purpoſe by Government. 


It will be adviſable to write down his obſervations 
upon the ſame plan as he propoſed to himſelf, for 
his inveſtigations in foreign countries, and by thus 
collecting the moſt extenſive and uſeful information he 
can obtain reſpecting his own country, he will accuſ- 
tom himſelf to inquire ſyſtematically when abroad, 
and will be capable to compare with accuracy, the 
ſtate of his own country with that of any other. 


The collection of queſtions in the cburſe of this 
work, will perhaps be of uſe, and facilitate his in- 
quiries in his Cfconomical and Commercial Tour; 
which laſt I think needs no further obſervations, ſince 

I have 
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I have alſo ſtated ſeparate queries + oven to each 
Manufacture, and Sea Port i in general. 


Previous Knowledge of” the C ountry 
which the Traveller intends to viſit. 


Since it is confirmed by truth, that a traveller's cu- 
rioſity is in proportion to his inſtruction, it will be 
neceſſary for him to read the beſt hiſtories of the 
ancient and preſent ſtate of the country he propoſes 
to viſit; to make extracts of them, which he might 
compare afterwards with his own obſervations; to 
take particular notice of the origin of the nation; its 
moſt remarkable periods, the cauſes of its flouriſhing, 
languid or declining ſtate, of its preſent conſtitution, 
reſources, wealth, power, &c. &c. 


Under the hiſtory of the Preſent State are compriſed 
Geographical Deſcriptions, Modern Travels and Jour- 
nieg, which will point out what hitherto remained un- 
obſerved. 25 


It will alſo be requiſite to procure, ſome time pre- 
vious to his ſetting out, the moſt correct, general, 
and ſpecial | Maps of the Country, to have them 
properly fitted up on linen, in order to render them 
convenient for the pocket ; this Map muſt be re- 
ferred to as often as ke wiſhes to read ſome account of 
that country. | | 

And 


19 
By the frequency of inſpection, the contents dr 
the Map will be deeply impreſſed on the mind; and by 
this method he will be able to ſelect ſuch a Tour 48 
will be probably one of the moſt inſtructive: the 
common road is too well known to afford any thing 
very new or curious, and conſequently fewer diſco- 
veries are to be made upon it than * an unbeaten 
one, 


A traveller ſhould alſo, before he ſets out for any 
place, have an accurate deſcription of the curioſities 
of the road that leads to it, and thus himſelf verify 
what has been mentioned by others. 


The more thne he will beſtow before hand for the 
acquiſition of knowledge of the country he is inclined 
to viſit, the more leiſure hours he will have for 
ocular inſpection and inveſtigation of objects worthy 
of his attention. 


All thoſe gentlemen who flatter themſelves to have 
travelled uſefully, will agree, that a traveller ought 
to know what to look for, in order to diſcover the 
object of his purſuit before he comes on the ſpot; 
otherwiſe it is too late : the principal work is to ſee 
how far the ideas we had formed of an object were 
founded on reaſon during anticipation, 


la ſpite of the greateſt care and attention, a great 
many objects will eſcape even a well prepared mind; 
D therefore 
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therefore people cannot familiarize themſel ves ſuffi- 


ciently at home with thoſe objects they intend to in- 
quire after abroad, and ought to aecuſtom themſelves 
to reflect often upon them before they commence 
their journey. 


They ſhould alſo have written inſtruflions from 
ſuch of their friends as have travelled, how to viſit 
foreign countries to advantage, ſafely, agreeably, and 
cheap; compare thoſe hints together, and follow that 
advice which ſeems the moſt reaſonable. 


It muſt naturally be expected, that the method of 
conſulting the experience of intelligent perſons will 
ſave the traveller much time, expence, and trouble, 
aud greatly contribute towards his ſatis faction. 


The proverbial ſayings of the nations, contain in a 
few words their manner of reaſoning, and deſerve to 
be known before he penetrates the country, that he 
may be previoully informed of the way of thinking of 
the natives. 


SECTION 


SECTION II. 


On the Objetts moſt worthy of a Tra- 
veller's Diſcovery, and Inveſtigation 
in Foreign Countries. | 


T H E objects deſerving a traveller's attention 
being multifarious, it will be neceſſary to divide them 
into claſſes according to their importance. | 


In the firſt Claſs belong 


Such objects as affect immediately the welfare of 
Mankind, and conſequently promote the univerſal 
good, and may be inveſtigated by every one endowed 
with a common ſhare of underſtanding. Information, 
which has the public utility in view, is generally zo be 
had without expence, and a well. directed ſpirit of 
inquiry, would prove the key to their acceld;  there- 
fore I am of opinion, that NO TRAVELLER OF ANY 
DESCRIPTION WHATEVER ſhould neglect inquiring 
carefully into ſuch ſubjects as contribute to the feli - 
city of the human race. 
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The ſecond Claſs contains 


Objects, whereof an extenſive knowledge would be 
capable of increaſing the proſperity of a traveller's 
native country, and which are partly blended with the 
welfare of humanity at large, 


The third Claſs comprehends 
Thoſe aims, the objects of which invite, and have 
reſpective attraction from perſonal advantages and 


improvements, and apply to that ſphere of life, in 
which the traveller himſelf is deſtined to act. 


In the fourth Claſs are included 


Such branches of ornamental knowledge as might be 
cultivated without neglecting, or lighting either one 
of the preceding claſſes, and are commonly purſued 
by every traveller, who wiſhes to convince the world 
of the improvement he has attained by viſiting foreign 
countries. I ſhall then attempt to ſtate the 


WORTHIEST OBJECTS or INQUIRY, 


I, 
Preſervation of Human Life. 


Since the life of man is beyond all calculable value, 


let me conjure every philanthropiſt to exert himſelf 
in 
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in collecting thoſe Regulations, Charitable Inſtitutions, 
and Studied Contrivances, and every other material 
which can be adopted, and is calculated for preſerv- 


Attention, and indefatigable ardour in his purſuit, 
will enable him to make many happy diſcoveries, 
which may contribute thereto, and be an ample gra- 
tification to his generous and benevolent heart. 


In every civilized country it is hoped ſuch proviſion 
may be met with, for preventing the frequency of 
capital crimes of every deſcription, as far as the 
frailties and inability of human nature will admit of. 


The prevention of crimes is faving the lives of 
many of thoſe who would have Auch. to the 
offended laws of ſuch countries, whoſe government 
inflicts death, as the only equivalent and ſatis faction 
for them, and where little pains are taken to obviate 
the cauſes of thoſe crimes. 


But by taking information concerning wiſe laws on 
theſe heads, a traveller may be able to communi- 
cate his valuable diſcoveries to the Jawgiver of his 
country, and contribute in a .great degree to ren- 
der his countrymen leſs criminal, and to fave the lives 
of many. In what can the human mind be ſo happily 


engaged? : 


It 
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It will be eaſy to a public ſpirited man, who by his 
knowledge of mankind has acquired the art of per- 
ſuading, to convince other nations of the neceſſity of 
adopting the laudable ſyſtem of preventive juſtice. 


Next to the judicious proviſions I have above ſpoken 
of, there are many wiſe municipal laws, and orders 
of the police of various countries, which tend imme- 
diately to the preſervation of its ſubjects, which will 
appear in a treatiſe ſeparate from this work, and a 
few inſtances only will be offered to the reader's pe- 
ruſal, as follow: 


Excellent Regulations for preventing the Plague are 
enjoined to the Superintendants of Lazaretto s of 


Leghorn, Marſeilles, Malta, Ancona, &c. 


New and Salutary Preſcriptions for obviating Epide- 
mical, and Endemical Sickneſſes, and for ſuppreſſing 
their progreſs, are to be met with chiefly in Tuſcany, 
and in the Emperor's dominions. 


Eſtabliſhments for providing againſt Scarcities of 
Corn, and preventing the Poor from periſhing by 
Famine, are to be found in many parts of the Conti- 
nent, particularly in Tuſcany, and in Pruſſia. 


Ordinances for preventing apparently Dead Bodies 
from being buried alive, are wiſely directed and en- 
forced in Auſtria, different parts of Italy, &c. 

Regulations 
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Regulations for preventing the Murder of Illegiti- 
mate Children by their unfortunate Mothers, who are 
often induced to thoſe cruel acts from fear of ſhame, 
or of bodily puniſhment, or deſpair of the infants 
ſubſiſtence, have been made in Auſtria, Pruſſia, 
France, and different ſtates of Italy. 


A Protecting Machine for preventing the common 
evil of overlaying and ſmothering children, has been 
invented in Tuſcany, and its uſe countenanced, di- 
rected, and enforced by the government of Florence, 
and has been ſince adopted in Germany, Sweden, 
Spain, and lately in Great-Britain, where, by an ac- 
curate calculation, it has been diſcovered, that ſince 
the year 1686 upwards of FORTY-TWO THOU- 
SAND Children have been overlaid. 


Charitable Inſtitutions for recovering drowned, 
ſtrangled, ſmothered, and frozen people, are to be 
found in Germany, France, Holland, Ruſſia, &c. 
without mentioning the Humane Society of London, 
which by the uncommon Abilities and Philanthropy 
of the Drs. Hawes and LeTTsOM, and other pub» 
lic-ſpirited Gentlemen, may ſerve as a precedent to 
inſtitutions of this nature, and does great honour to 
the GENEROSITY and unlimited BENEVOLENCE of 
the ENGLILH NATION. 

Diſcoveries are daily made of, before unknown, 
cauſes of mortal diſeaſes, poiſonous food, ſuch as the 

j fiſh 
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fiſh called Ciquato, at the Havannah, the plant Aethuſa 
Cinapium. Lin. Cicuta Viroſa. Lin. &c, 


Preparations for portable food, to prevent the ca» 
lamity of famine at ſea, 


Contrivances of machines for ſwimming and to 
prevent drowning by accidents in the dark, amongſt 
which may be mentioned with great admiration for 
its ingenuity, the floating light, invented by Mr. Wu. 
SHIPLEY, a gentleman endeared to all men, as a 
public promoter of the welfare of his country, and 
equally beloved for his unlimited benevolence. 


Innumerable objects of this kind may be quoted, to 
prove how far mankind has advanced in uſeful diſco. 
veries, and to excite Philanthropiſts to continue to 
increaſe them. 


After the preſervation of human life, nothing can 
offer itſelf as more worthy of engaging our next con- 
ſideration, than 


IT. 
The Means of providing for the moſt 


neglected Claſs of Inhabitants. 


The traveller's utmoſt care and attention is now 
demanded in a minute inquiry into all the charitable: 
inſtitutions and eſtabliſhments founded for the relief of 
ſuffering 
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ſuffering humanity, a8 hoſpitals for the ſſck, for 
lying - in poor women, foundlings and orphan-houſes, 
mad - houſes, priſons, and, in general, all ſuch places 
as contain objects of our compaſſion. 


Charitable inſtitutions of innumerable kinds are to 
be found in all parts of Europe; but moſt generally 
in England, Italy, and Spain. The government of 
Madrid has even ſent to Germany for plans of dif- 
ferent eſtabliſhments, as for inſtance, La Roxba DE 
PAN Y Hur vos, a ſociety of gentlemen remarkable 
for the extenſiveneſs and benevolence of their defign. 
Next to the infirmities to which we are liable, we muſt 
conſider the 


III. 


Employment of the Poor. 


The means of employing the ſtout but indolent 
Poor, the not entirely diſabled Poor of both ſexes, 
ſmall cbildren, poor houſe-keepers, and unfortunate 
people of the middle claſs of citizens, who wiſh to 
earn their bread privately in an honeſt manner, de- 
ſerve to be conſidered as objects of particular notice. 

; 

So does the manner of providing for the poor, in» 
firm, ſuperannuated, and entirely diſabled ; the nature 
and ſtability of the neceſſary funds, and the ſyſtem of 
management of them. The manner of ſupplying the 

E Poor 
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Poor with food, agreeable to their reſpective ages, and 
nnen e Tu 


In order to have a perfect latch of the ftate 
of the Poor, without which it is impoſſible to judge 
with any certainty of the degree of wealth and power 
of a nation, it will be neceſſary to peruſe all the Poor 


Laws, to inquire how -far they are enforced, and to 


have ocular proofs, as often as circumſtances will 
permit. After having treated of the Employment 
of the Poor, nothing can more juſtly demand our 
notice than 


IV. 


Improvements in Agriculture. 


It muſt be the greateſt comſort to a feeling mind to 
increaſe the methods of ſubſiſtence of our fellow- 
creatures, by an improved Agriculture, by introducing 
uſeful plants, roots, grains, &c. that hitherto have 
not yet been cultivated in the country. 


A traveller may eaſily procure himſelf that plea- 
ſure ; he ought to get a liſt of the moſt celebrated 
huſbandmen of the country, viſit them, and inform 


' himſelf of the moſt minute as well as the moſt lucra- 


tive produCtions of rural ceconomy ; compare that ac- 
count with the liſt of the productions of his country, 


of _ he muſt carry with him a duplicate on his 


ſetting 
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ſetting out from home.; and if he finds any ſeeds, 
root, or plant, unknown in his country, neither trou - 
ble nor expence muſt be ſpared to obtain a very ex- 
tenſive and clear deſcription of the culture, manner of 
* EP yy &c, of „ 5 

nf he could have Pars n itwould be 
ill better, and all he has: ſeen or heard concerning 
that object, muſt be committed to paper on the ſpot, 
alſo by duplicate; which trifling trouble would be 
highly compenſated, if by fome accident or other one 
copy ſhould be loſt. . 


* 1 
f 1 * 
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In many inſtances it would be adviſable to make 
our fortunate diſcoveries known to our friends, who 
are in the agricultural line, becauſe good things cannot 
be known too ſoon; and travellers are ſometimes ex- 
poſed to loſe their papers and valuable n 
which are not e b e | 


v. 
Diſcoveries of Machines. 


Inſtruments and tools, calculated for leſſening the 
fatigues of the poor huſbandman, are fo much more 
deſirable, as there are many people Aunmnally ener- 
vated and loſt, by violent efforts of labour; which is 
expected, will be a great excitement for the travel- 
ler's utmoſt exertions, to bring to in ms inventions of 


hid lame. 3 
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draining; and ſtnoding lands, approved methods of 
raiſing graſs and vegetables, planting timbet and fruit 
trees, felling an tranſporting timber; fawing mille 
of all kinds, ingenious conſtructions of carts, and in 
general, all real improvements in rural and domeſtic 


Diſcoveries made by, and offered to 
Patriotic Soezerres. 


Owing to the rapid progreſs of a general ſpirit of 
imprayement-in all Europe, the number of patriotic, 
augmenting ; even Spain is not backward in that re- 
ſpe ; for towards the end of April 1788, forty-ſix 
ſocieties of this nature exiſted in that country. 


The greateſt part of uſeful diſcoveries are cer- 
tainly offered, ſaught for, and procured, by thoſe 
kinds of ſocieties in Europe.; and humanity is un- 
doubtedly infiuitely indebted to them. 


Therefore a traveller ſhould get a liſt of all the fo- 
cieties-of this deſcription, that are to be found in each 
country; and permiſſion will eaſily be obtained from 

| the 
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the reſpective ſocieties, to ſurvey the repoſitories of 
their machines; to know for what objects premiums 
have been given, and promiſed ; in what they com- 
monly conſilt; &e, Perhaps it will not be: difficult to 
get modele, prints, or drawings of the machines in 
queſtion and the neceſſury explanativas of them, 


It would be alfo adviſable to eftabliſh an inter- 
courſe of letters with the ſecretary, or ſome active 
member of cach fociety, in order to be informed from 
time to time of any new and beheficial diſcoveries, 


After having inveſtigated the progreſs of Agricul- 
ture, it will be neceſlary to proceed to the ſurvey of 


VII. 
Manufafure and Commerce, 


There are many voluminous machines, engines, 
looms, and other ingenious contrivances to be found 
in manufactures, of which the traveller ſhould endea- 
vour, as much as poſſible, to procure models, prints, 
drawings, and a very circumſtantial deſcription of the 

conſtruction, expence of making, and utility, as well 
as the uſe, &c. of ſuch machines; as alſo a knowledge 
of the reſidence, and name of the inventor or maker, 
whether they are permitted to be exported or not; how 
long ſuck machines may laſt, &c. would alſo be 


deſirable, 
The 
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The ſpecial fubſequent queries, applicable to each 
TER will be — to * the reſt. 
I will * adjoin, that a. anos ag 3 a 
manufactory, ſhould- alſo endeavour to procure a liſt 
prices. 
Next to a well underſtood ſyſtem of huſbandry, 
Commerce is the ſureſt way of employing people in a 
profitable manner, and of enriching and populating a 
country. 


Therefore a traveller, who has the welfare of his 
country at heart, mnſt be very anxious to get infor- 
mation, how the inland branches ef it are conducted, 
how the commercial intercourſe between the country 
he viſits, and his nation; may be increaſed; new 
branches of Commerce diſcovered, rendered flouriſh- 
ing, and decayed « ones revived, 


ba this head 6 comprehended alſo navigation, 
fiſhery, and ſhip-building, each of which is capable 
of affording ſufficient employment to the induſtrious 
claſs of men, and conſiderably increaſe the wealth of 
a k ations 


A matter of no ſmall n is res: proper 
regulation of | 


2 * VIII. Taxes. 
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Taxes. 


It is very defirable to know in different. countries, 
how the poorer claſs of people is relieved from the 
burthen of partial, and unequal taxes, and which 
ſyſtem of taxation is the moſt conducive to the proſ- 
perity of a nation. The objects of Taxation and 
Finance being ſo cloſely connected, that when we 
mention the one, it is ſcarcely poſlible to forget the 
vther, - wy | 

IX. 
Finance. 


The various means employed by government, to 
raiſe great ſums of money, without eneryating the 
ſubject; the method of preſerving the credit of the 
ſtate at home, as well as abroad; and the ſyſtem of 
well underſtood ceconomy, are objects of the greateſt 
moment to a patriotic traveller, 


1 ſhall now introduce ſome obſervations on laws 
awd adminiſtration of juſtice, 


*. ; 125 
Laws and Adminiſtration of Fuftice, 


The importance and utility of thoſe laws intended 
to prevent crimes, have been already treated of; but 
bz 3% there 
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there are many others, hoth civil and criminal, wor- 
thy of being inquired into; becauſe they contribute 
much towards the happineſs or miſery of thoſe for 
whom they are made. 


There are in every country, ſome remarkably ju- 
dicious laws, though not always put in force, which 
deſerve to he taken notice of by men inclined to 
information. 


Italy affords an ample ſcope, and Tuſcany more ſo, 
of legiſlative prudence. 


The reigning Grand Duke is univerſally acknow- 
ledged to be one of the wiſeſt and moſt humane 
legiſlators that ever was born for the happinels of a 
nation; his code of penal laws, lately publiſhed by 
Mr. HowARD (to whom all countries are indebted ) tran- 
ſlated into moſt languages of Europe, confirms the 
truth of my aſſertion; and a traveller, who wiſhes to 
collect well-calculated regulations, will not be diſap- 
pointed, if he looks for them amongſt thoſe, made 
in the glorious reign of this juſt and benevolent 
prince. 


Before we conclude this ſection, jt will not be amiſs 


to touch upon one of the firſt objects of the attention 
of the legiſlative power, that of 


XI. Education, 
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XI. 
Education. 


Education has ſuch a powerful influence upon all 
our actions, that it may be looked upon as the ſpring 
of the happineſs or miſery of man in particular, and 
fociety at large; it will invite the attention af a tra- 
veller, to inquire into the different methods of form- 
ing the bodies of children with powers of vigour, 
and activity, and of improving their hearts and 
underſtanding. | 


Beſides a great many uſeful obſervations that may 
be made, by ſtudying national education; and to apply 
it to the benefit of our own native country, it will 
be found an eaſier matter to judge with ſome degree 
of certainty of the national character; becauſe men 
in general adopt that character and manners, which 
education and habit have forcibly impreſſed on 
them, 
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SECTION III. 


On Information, and the Means of 
obtaining ii. 


I. 


TavzIIERS ought to lay down as a rule to 
themſelves, never to receive information upon ſub- 
jects of leſs utility, as long as more profitable ones 
are challenging their attention; nevertheleſs it will be 
adviſable, rather to take the trouble of inſpecting ten 
ſeemingly uſeleſs objects, than to neglect examining 
one, that might be inſtructive and profitable, 


II. 


He who looks for information, ſhould never rely 
upon the reports of others, except there is a poſitive 
impoſſibility to do otherwiſe ; we are often miſled by 
our own eyes, and ſtill oftner, if we neglect ſur- 
veying things ourſelves. 


- 


III. 


He that travels ſhould make as many obſervations 
as he can upon every object that will preſent itſelf to 
him, 
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him, and thus accuſtom himſelf to take notice of every 
thing, and nothing of conſequence will eſcape his 
attention. 


IV, 


They who viſit foreign countries for the ſake of 
information, will a& with prudence, to conceal the 
motive of their journey to ſuch perſons as may ſeem 
very anxious to know it; it will be eaſy to find a 
plauſible pretext to amuſe them with, without a ne- 
ceſlity for the violation of truth; great care muſt be 
taken not to put on a myſterious air, or to incur the 
particular attention of inquiſitive perſons, 


V. 


Before the traveller inquires into the preſent ſtate of 
important objects, he ſhould endeavour to get informa- 
tion reſpecting their beginning, their moſt memorable 
periods, and epochs, the cauſes of their increaſe or 
decreaſe, till the preſent moment, and to review the 
moſt authentic documents, and afterwards to form 
queries in ſuch a manner, that one may lead to the 
other, in order to curtail the inquiry. 4 


VI. s 

He ſhould endeavour as much as poſſible to obtain 

a complete liſt of celebrated men for ſervices rendered 

to the public, and know for what ſervices the country 
is the moſt ready to be grateful, 

by F 2 VII. Emi- 
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VII. 

Eminent Bookſcllers will be capable of giving a 
traveller directions and hints concerning authors of 
uſeful literary productions, and through them he may 
allo gain acceſs to thoſe ſans of genius; for this reaſon 
toreigners ſhould not neglect to viſit the firſt Book- 
ſellers ſhops in every town, as ſoon as may be conve- 
nient. Famous authors of uſeleſs publications do not 
deſerve the traveller's attention ; time ſhould not be 
trifled with, ſince there are plenty of more important 
inveſtigations ever waiting to be made. 


VIII. 


Men with the beſt of hearts, and improved under- 
ſanding, will be the beſt company he ean ſeek aſter; 
and he may be aſſured of being well received by 
them, if he diſcovers, that he wiſhes to contribute, 
by a collection of uſeful knowledge, to the welfare of 
humanity, and the happineſs of his country; and it may 
be expected that they will communicate to him many 
obſervations tending to the felicity of mankind. In- 
ſtructions procured by converſations with virtuous and 
well informed men, are yery pleaſing, becauſe a man 
may learn with eaſe in a ſhort time, what has coſt them 
an unwearied application of many years. The max- 
ims, and remarks of ſuch men, ſhould be carefully 
treaſured up, and the greateſt part of à traveller's 
time ſpent in their company, as far as it can be done 
without inconveniencing them. A traveller who is 
ſo happy as to be admitted into an intimacy with men 

of 
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of merit, ſhould endeavour at his departure from the 
place of their reſidence, to eſtabliſh an epiſtolary inter- 
courſe and friendly connection with them, inform 
them of any important diſcoveries made in his tour, 
and beg them to acquaint him of any thing uſeful to 
mankind that may have been produced by them, or 
communicated to them by others. 
IX. 

An inquiſitive traveller ſhould alſo procure the 
addreſs of all able artiſts, and a minute account of 
their ingenious inventions tending to promote the 
happineſs of their fellow-creatures ; it will be ad- 
viſable to viſit this uſeful claſs of men as ſoon as 
poſſible, and to communicate to them ſuch diſcove- 
ries, as have been made in the traveller's country, 


relative to the public good, and of which he ſhould. 
have a very minute deſcription on his ſetting out. 


This act of exchange of mutual kindneſs will baniſh 
reſerve, and open the mind to humane ſenſations, 
and excite them to ſhew the traveller whatever ad- 
vantage their inventions may have produced. Before 
the traveller leaves the place of their reſidence, he 
ſhould eſtabliſh a correſpondence with theſe artiſts, in 
order to have an account from time to time of all 
new inventions and uſeful contrivauces. A perſon 
who viſits foreign countries in this manner, muſt 
without doubt collect ineſtimable materials for the 
improvement of uſeful arts, and advancement of 


really profitable ſcience. | 
X. It 
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X. 


It would not be amiſs to have alſo a liſt of ſuch 
perſons as are reputed as eccentric geniuſes, and ex- 
traordinary men; an acquaintance with thoſe kind of 
people, would procure the traveller all forts of uſeful 
diſcoveries, which perhaps are little eſteemed in the 
country, becauſe generated in the brains of a man, 
who is thought to be uncommon and ſingular. 


XI. 


Tt is uſual in many places, to publiſh all forts of 
Political and commercial accounts, by which a proper 
judgment of the country may be formed; therefore 
it will be neceſſary to apply for ſuch information, 
and chiefly at the offices of thoſe Bookſellers, who 
are the Law Printers of the country, and the editors 
of ſuch works as concern the regulations of finance 
and commerce. 


XII, 


A traveller, whoſe intent it is to ſtudy the genius, 
manners, and cuſtoms of a nation, will find them 
much more original in ſuch provinces, as are at the 
greateſt diſtance from the capital. The moſt ancient 
people, and moſt original language of the country, are 
to be found among the mountaineers ; the good or bad 
effects of the government are alſo more obſervable in 
diſtant provinces, than in thoſe which are nearer the 
metropolis, 


XIII. In 
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XIII. 

In order to know the character and genius of the 
inferior claſs of people, he ought to conceal his rank 
in his converſation with them, otherwiſe they will not 
diſcover themſelves, or converſe either free, or 
openly ; they will endeavour to appear more than 


commonly civil, and the traveller will not be capable 
of forming a juſt opinion of them, 


XIV. 


To ridicule the manners and cuſtoms of the foreign 
country the traveller is in, would argue a great im- 
prudence and want of knowledge of mankind ; he 
ſhould, on the contrary, find out a reaſonable excuſe 
for the weakneſles of the nation ; yet, without making 
himſelf guilty of ſervility, or flattery, and by con- 
forming with circumſpection to the ſtyle of the natives, 
he will gain the confidence of every deſcription of 


its inhabitants, which will open the paſſage to that 
information which he wants, 


XV, 

His being preſent at civil and criminal procedures, 
and particularly while intereſting ſubjects are pleading, 
will greatly contribute to his knowledge of the laws, 
and adminiſtration of juſtice of thb country, and 


enable him to make important obſervations on the 
practice of its courts. 


XVI. Tra- 
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XVI. 


Travellers ſhould avail themſelves of the advantage 
of having a liſt of all the manufactures that are to be 
found in the country, but chiefly of thoſe that are 
eſtabliſhed in every place they paſs through, and in 
its neighbourhood, with as extenſive a deſcription as 
the inſtructing perſon can give. 


XVII. 


A traveller will ſee a manufacture to much more 
advantage, and be enabled to aſk more inſtructive 
queſtions about the buſineſs carried on in it, if he 
will be at the trouble, before hand, to read the whole 
deſcription of its workmanſhip in the dictionary of 
arts; by theſe means, he will be prepared for its 
inſpection, and know chiefly what to look for, and 
wherein the greateſt difficulty conſiſts, 


XVIII. 


When travellers examine eſtabliſhments of this 
kind, they ſhould not neglect inquiring into the time 
of their inſtitution, and the degree of increaſe, or 
decreaſe, in order to judge of the ſtate of induſtry in 
the country, 


XIX. 


By inſpecting the manufactures of a country, the 


inquiſitive traveller ſhould alſo ſtudy the taſte and 
ſancy 
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fancy of the natives, in order to inform his country- 
men, in the manufactural line, how to ſupply that 
foreign country with ſuch commodities, as are beſt 
adapted to its conſumption and uſes ; and thus keep 
up an extenſive trade, by which its cultivators may be 
rendered comfortable, rich, and happy. 


XX. 

In paſſing through villages, he ſhould carefully 
inquire how much population and conſumption have 
increaſed, or decreaſed, during the - laſt five,-ten, or 
twenty years, and to what cauſes it is to be attributed, 


Annals of different places contain often very uſeful 
and remarkable anecdotes ; therefore it is highly 


worth a traveller's attention, to peruſe their index, and 
to extract what may be moſt uſeful in common life, 


XXII. 


When a traveller inſpects a library, he ſhould not 
negle& aſking, whether it contains manuſcripts that 
have never yet been uſhered into the world, what their 
titles are, and whether it is to be ſuppoſed, that they 
might be of any particular utility to mankind, if 
publiſhed, 


XXIII. 
When a gentleman travels in countries, which for- 
merly have been remarkable for their ſplendour and 
G riches, 
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riches, he ought to inform himſelf very accurately 
reſpecting thoſe places where moſt antiquities have 
been dug up, of what kind they are, how they are 
commonly diſpoſed of; whether ancient gold and 
filver coins are not bought by Goldſmiths for the pur. 
poſe of melting, which would be the eaſieſt manner of 
procuring ſuch coins, &c, By thoſe kind of inquiries, 
many precious pieces niay be reſcued from the fire, 
and the Republic of Letters enriched by their preſer- 
vation, Since Spain remains ſo little inveſtigated, I 
hope to obhge the curious, by informing them, that 
in the neighbourhood of Barcelona, Tarragona, 
Morviedro, Valencia, Murcia, Granada, Ecija, 
Seville, Medina-Sidonia, Corduba, &c. many valua- 
ble antiquities of different ſorts might be collected, 
and often bought up very cheap. | 


SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 


On committing Obſervations to Paper. 


I, 


Ax inquiſitive traveller ſhould never be without 
paper, pen, and ink, in his pocket, becauſe anno- 
tations made with lead pencils are eaſily obliterated, 
and thus he is often deprived of the benefit of his 
remarks. 


II. 


Travellers ought to commit to paper whatever they 
find remarkable, hear, or read, and their ſenſations on 
examining different objects; it is adviſable to do it 
upon the ſpot, if the time, the place, and the cir- 
cumſtances will admit of it; even ſuch obſervations 
that promiſe but a remote advantage, ſhould be written 
down as ſoon as convenient. 


III. 


The daily remarks ought to be copied from the 
pocket - book into the journal before the traveller goes 
to reſt: by uſing this method, nothing eſſential will 

G 2 be 
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be forgotten, and the whole remain freſh on the 
memory. 


IV. 


The journal ought to be written in ſuch a manner 
as to admit notes to be annexed. Truth muſt religi- 
ouſly be adhered to, and elegance of expreſſion 
baniſhed from it, if it be in the leaſt unfayourable to 
veracity, | 


V. 


It is very uſeful to keep another book beſides the 
journal, wherein a certain number of ſheets are dedi- 
cated to each head. This book ought to contain 
matters of fact only, and nothing dubious ſhould find 
a place in it. Travellers ſhould generally be inclined 
to doubt, and never take any thing for granted, un- 
leſs its truth be evident. Printed lifts, accounts 
publiſhed by government, may, notwithſtanding, be 
falſe ; nevertheleſs they deſerve a place in the above. 
mentioned book, becauſe their anthenticity ſeems to 
be confirmed by public authority, This book being 
an extract of the moſt intereſting facts the journal 
contains, becomes the more valuable, in cafe the jour- 
nal ſhould be loſt, becauſe there is a dependance on 
the contents of it. 


Since the journal may comprehend a great many 
intereſting matters, it may not be adviſable for a tra- 


veller to carry it about his perſon for fear of loſing it, 
| unleſs 
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unleſs in the ſide pocket, and thus ſufficiently ſecured 
againſt the attempts of common thieves. Travellers, 
who are afraid of accidents, generally keep a double 
journal, and preſerve it in two ſeparate places. It is 
alſo imprudent, and often very dangerous for a tra- 
veller to lend his journal; in caſe he has promiſed to 
a friend to communicate him ſome valuable informa- 
tion, which he ſhould not frequently do, it will be 
better to take the trouble of giving a copy of that 
ſubject, than to put the journal in another man's 
hands, | 


VI. 


A ſecret, undecypherable character, already men- 
tioned under the article, Quick and Legible Hand, will ' 
ever prove of infinite ſervice. | 


VII. 


A traveller's memory will be greatly relieved, by 
putting down the queries he wiſhes to have anſwered ; 
and the numbering of them will prevent confuſion. 
It is neceſſary to be remarkably cautious with regard 
to theſe queries ; they ſhould be taken the utmoſt care 
of ; for ſhould they by ſome accident be loſt, and found 
in ſome countries, where the goverment is conſcious 
of its weakneſs, the innocent proprietor might perhaps 
be looked upon as a ſpy, and treated as ſuch if 
diſcovered, 


VIII. If 
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VIII. 


If information is given to a traveller upon any ſub. 
je of conſequence, it is proper to mention the name 
and employment of the perſons who communicated 
it, with the place, and date, in the journal, becauſe 
the veracity of the intelligence depends much on the 
quality of him who furniſhed it, 


SECTION 
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SECTION v. 


On the Means of providing for the 
Safety of the Traveller's Ware 


and Property. 
0 I. - p 
A Traveller expoſes himſelf to many inconveniences, 
if he cannot depend upon the fidelity, ſobriety, ſe- 
crecy, intrepedity, and averſion to illicit and dangerous 
amuſements of his ſervant ; for this reaſon, his cha- 


rafter cannot be too well known, before an agreement 
takes place. 


A ſervant ſelected to accompany a gentleman on 
his travels, ſhould be converſant with the French 
language; write a legible and quick hand, in order 
to be able to copy whatever is laid before him; 
know a little of ſurgery, and to bleed well, in caſe 
his maſter ſhould meet with an accident in a ſpot 
uu aſſiſtance is to be * 


Gentlemen ſhould endeavour to attach ſuch uſefui 
fervants to their perſons, by ſhowing them the ſame 
care as a father has for his child, and promiſe him a 
element for life on their return, | 

II. Fami- 
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II. 


Familiarity with fellow travellers beyond a certain 
degree, is very imprudent, and may ſometimes produce 
dreadful conſequences; never aſk another man's 
name, the motive of his travelling, the time he intends 
to continue in a place; and if you obſerve, that people 
wiſh to know. your concerns, anſwer them with cir- 
cumſpection, in ſuch a manner, as may make them 
give up their curioſity without being offended, 


III, 


The company of drinkers, players, and women, 
ſhould be carefully avoided, becauſe by aſſociating 
with them, reputation, health, money, and what is 
ſtill more precious, Time, is loſt, and melancholy 
experience is bought very dear, 


IV. 


There are in all countries to be found ſome very 
diſſolute countrymen of every traveller, whoſe com- 
pany is by all means to be avoided; their chief effort 
will be to borrow money, to live, and riot at the ex- 
pence of the unexperienced; to be introduced into 
reſpectable families, to whom foreigners of prudence 
are recommended; and to diſhonour, and poſſibly 
plunder them alſo. It will be adviſable to inquire 
whether thoſe of our countrymen, whoſe conduct may 
be ſuſpected, frequent their ambaſſador's houſe, and 
how they are received there: and even if they are 
well received by the miniſter, travellers ſhould not be 

too 
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too fond of their company, unleſs they are men « of 
merit, and of an inquiſitive turn. 
V. 

As ſoon as foreigners arrive in a capital, they ſhould 
wait on their ambaſſador, in order to claim his pro- 
tection in caſe of an accident; and to be preſented at 
court, and to the firſt nobility, if they feel a pleaſure 
in ſuch companies. In ſome places they will not be 
known to the ambaſſador, a . an impreſo 
— f | ü nn 

VI. n 

It would be a ridiculous vanity for a traveller to 
carry diamond rings, or very expenſive watches, pre- 
cious ſnuff- boxes, and valuable trinkets ; they would 
often expoſe his life, and ſerve as a ſtandard to 
inn-keepers, and others of that kind, to raiſe their 
charges by. In ſome countries, it is even dangerous 


to ſhow gold coins, ſilver ſpoons, and ſuch articles; 


therefore too much caution cannot be uid againſt 
exhibiting ſuch dangerous property. 


VII. 


The beſt way of conveying papers of conſequence 
is to put them in a girt of buck-ſkin, furniſhed with 
four pockets, each one inch diſtant from the other; 
for its eaſier pliancy, the girt ought to be ten inches 
broad, and faſtened under the waiſtcoat round the 
* with ſix ſmall buckles, and each pocket buttoned 
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with three very ſmall, flat, metal buttons: it will be 
of great uſe in riding hard, and can, if properly 
made, contain many papers, which would eaſily be 


loſt out of the pocket. To leave papers of import- 
ance behind in the trunk, is by far not ſo ſafe, becauſe 
a ſire may happen, or the trunk may be loſt by ſome 
accident. 

FO VIII, 

Double-barrelled pocket piſtols are very well cal- 
culated for the defence of the traveller, particularly 
thoſe which have both barrels above, and do not 
require turning: it is neceſſary to aſcertain their 
ſtrength before they are uſed; and agate ſtones are 
preferable to the common flint. Many people prefer 
putting a piece of cork upon the balls, and pretend 
that it prevents them from moving. The beſt poſi- 
tion for piſtols in a coach is the horizontal one, and 
the little bolt which obviates their going off, is a real 
improvement. 


IX, 

Since it is impoſſible to know what goods are for- 
bidden in different countries, information on that 
head ſhould be had before foreigners enter into another 
territory, in order to avoid many inconveniences, 
which might ariſe from trifles : in ſome countries the 
whole luggage is confiſcated, if prohibited goods are 
found with them, and the owners condemned to im- 
priſonment, or to pay a heavy fine, I inſtance Spain. 


In 
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In caſe of a traveller having forbidden articles, he 
mould diſpoſe of them in the leaſt profitable manner, 
rather than expoſe his honour and his purſe; and in 
caſe they lay in ſmall compaſs, ſhould not be diſco. 
vered to the poſtillion, who commonly are in league 
with the Cuſtom- Houſe officers, in order to divide 
the produce of this treacherous contract. The Italian 
vetturinos are famous for this inſidious practice. 


X. 

Great precaution is required in the paſſing of 
rivers, and over bridges, particularly at night. 
Coachmen are liable to drink hard, and by that means 
frequently miſs the paſſage, and are the cauſe of the 
deſtruction of the traveller, as well as of their own. 


XI. 

Travellers ſhould not permit ſtrangers to place 
themſelves behind their vehicle, under any pretext 
what ſoever, becauſe there are innumerable inſtances 
of coaches having been diſabled from proceeding, 
and unſuſpecting travellers robbed and killed by this 
ſcheme, 


XII. 
0 3 
In ſuſpicious places, the trunk ſhould be placed 
before the coach ; which place ſhould be generally 
made uſe of as often as circumſtances will admit. 
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XIII. 


Extenſive woods ſhould never be paſſed at night 
without the neceſſary precautions; and in dangerous 
places it is ſafer to walk, in order to be ready for 
defence, if ſudden violence is offered, than to remain 
ſitting in the coach, where little reſiſtance can be 
made. 

XIV. 

If foreigners are robbed at night in the ſtreets of 
large towns, it will be dangerous to purſue the flying 
thief, becaufe he is ſeldom or never alone; and the 
purſuer is atmoſt ſure to be wounded or killed by his 
lawleſs accomplices. 


N. B. The remarks on Inns contain alſo many im- 
portant hints, relative to the ſafety of the traveller's 
perſon, | 


SECTION 
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SECTION VI. 


On the Means of preſerving a Tra- 
veller's Health, particularly in hot 


Countries. 


. I. 


A TRAVELLER ought to be perſectly well 
acquainted with what agrees, or diſagrees with his 
conſtitution, and obſerve thoſe rules which cuſtom 
has eſtabliſhed in favour of his health, at leaſt as far 
as circumſtances will admit of, He will act prudently, 
to pay a ſtrict attention with regard to cating, drink- 
ing, dreſs, exerciſe, and reſt, and conform to the 
cuſtoms, and mode of life of the moſt ſober claſs of 
the inhabitants of the country he is in. Experience 
has taught people of all countries, n—_ manner of 
living is the moſt wholeſome in the climate they 
inhabit, 


Though the Sieſta (the afternoon's ſleep) agrees 
perfectly well with moſt foreigners in Spain and Italy; 
nevertheleſs 
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nevertheleſs it is liable to bring on apoplexies in cold 

climates, where meat and ſoporiferous malt liquors 
are uſed in great quantity. Travellers in warm 
countries, who may be invited to an afternoon's ſleep, 
ought to obſerve, that the duration of it ſhould be 
proportioned to the quick or difficult digeſtion of the 
perſon : one quarter of an hour, or half an hour is 
ſufficient; people ſhould always be awaked before 
the end of an hour. To ſleep in a horizontal poſition 
would be prejudicial ; the fitteſt place for that kind of 
reſt is an arm chair, or a canopee. The head ought to 
be laid high, and the body bent backwards, and a 
little turned towards the left fide. Every thing that 
is likely to prevent the circulation of the blood, 
muſt be removed, otherwiſe violent head-achs will 
be felt, 


III. 


Water is very unwholeſome in ſome places, and 
ought to be conſidered ſo, if ſoap will not diſſolve in 
it. If a perſon ſhould happen to be very thirſty, and 
no other drink to be had, that water ſhould be ſoaked 
through a piece of very fine linen, and a little vinegar, 
juice of lemon, or a toaſt put into it. It would be 
ſtill better to boil it, if the circumſtances will admit 
it, and drink it when cool. Wells, that are ſituated 
in marſhy grounds, or near privies, or thoſe which 
are obſerved to have a whitiſh ſcum on the ſurface 

of 
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of the water, are generally ou 6's to be ut. 
wholeſome, 


IV. 

Violent exerciſe after dinner is prejudicial, and 
more ſo in warm countries than in cold ones; there- 
fore people who travel on horſeback, or in a vehicle, 
whoſe motion is rather violent, will act prudently, if 
they eat and drink ſparingly. The ſhaking of the 
carriage heats the blood, conſequently ſtrong liquors 


ſhould be taken with the greateſt W e parti 
cularly in ſouthern climates. 


V. 


Cleanlineſs requires people to bathe oftner when 
they are travelling, than when they are at home; yet 
they muſt be very careful never to bathe when their 
blood is agitated, or the ſtomach full, or the day 
is very hot. The cool morning and evening hours 
are the only times to take this ſalutiferous recreation. 
Even the moſt expert ſwimmer ſhould never bathe 
in the ſea or in a river, without taking along with 
him another perſon, who knows how to ſwim, He 
ſhould be careful to chooſe a bathing place where 
the bottom is clear ſand, and has no fea weeds upon 
it ; for they frequently contain a ſpecies of pointed 
ſhells, which are apt to inflict dangerous wounds if 
trodden upon. One of the moſt neceſſary precau- 
tions in bathing, is to 0 Sluoge into the water head 

9 | foremoſt, 
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foremoſt, otherwiſe the blood ruſhing into the head 
expoſes the perſon to an apoplectic attack. 


VI. 


Travellers in carriages are very liable to have their 
legs ſwelled; in order to prevent being thus incom- 
moded, it will be adviſable to wear ſhoes rather than 
boots, to untie the garters, to alight now and then, 
and to walk as often as opportunity permits it, which 
will favour circulation. If the windows of the car- 
riage are kept to, the air is. ſoon affected, and may 
prove pre) udicial to reſpiration. 


VII. 


Feather beds and counterpanes of cotton are very 
liable to collect noxious exhalations; for this reaſon 
thoſe who travel, aught to make uſe of the hart ſkins, 
deſcribed under the remarks on Inns, | 


VIII. 


The vapours of charcoal are alſo exceedingly pre- 
judicial ; people ſhould be remarkably careful never 
to permit a pan of charcoal to be brought into their 
apartment, unleſs it is quite burnt to aſhes ; it would 
be dangerous to ſleep with it in the bed- room, as a 
great many lives have been loſt in that manner. 


> — 


In marſhy grounds the air is remarkably unhealthy, 
and there are countries; for inſtance, the Pontin 
Marſhes 
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Marſhes in the Pope's dominions, where it is often 
attended with fatal conſequences to ſleep even in day 
time. Foreigners ſhould inform themſelves minutely 
concerning the ſalubrity or unwholeſomeneſs of the 
air of thoſe places where they ſleep, and take the 


neceſſary precautions to guard againſt the deſtructive 
effects of the latter. 


X. 


Sweet or boiled wines, ſuch as are to be found in 
the Papal dominions on the coaſt of the Adriatic, delay 
the digeſtive faculty for a long time, and as they tend 


exceſſively to inflame the blood, they muſt be uſed in 
the moſt ſparing manner, 


XI, 


Freſh fruit, and even the ripeſt grapes, relax the 
ſtomach in hot climates, and an immoderate meal on 
them, would infallibly produce the moſt dangerous 
conſequences, if bread was omitted to be eaten 
with them. 


XII. 


Travellers in warm climates ſhould abſtain from 
meat as much as poſſible, particularly at night, other- 


wiſe they might be expoſed to putrid fevers, which 
are ſeldom eaſily removed. 


XIII. 


Sleeping with the windows open in hot climates is 
1 ſo 
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ſo unwholeſome, that many have hardly time enough 
to repent of their imprudence, Thoſe who travel on 
foot, ſhould never fleep under the ſhadow of a tree, 
or near a hemp field. 


XIV. 


Thirſt is more effectually quenched by eating freſh 
fruit, and a morſel of bread, than by drinking water : 
if no fruit is to be had, it is better to mix a little 
vinegar, or the juice of a lemon with it, than to drink 
it by itſelf. 


XV. 


After a long journey on foot, it is unwholeſome 
to take a plentiful meal, or to ſit near a great fire. 


XVI. 


Such as are under the neceſſity of remaining in 
places in a marſhy ſituation, ſhould reſide in apart- 
ments in the upper ſtories, and in dry houſes; they 
ought to take proper exerciſe, without labour, in the 
ſun, or in the evening damps : a juſt quantity of vinous 
liquors, and victuals of good nouriſhment, are neceſſary 
in ſuch circumſtances, 


XVII. 


A perſon who is not accuſtomed to walk a great 
deal, ſhould gradually increaſe the length of the 
| : ſation. 
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Nation. If the wind is very high, it is better to have 
it ſideways, than in the face, 


XVIII. 

Since tranſpiration is eaſily impeded, and its effects 
attended with bad conſequences, it is prudent for 
travellers on foot to wear a flannel waiſtcoat next 
the ſkin, 


XIX. 


Freſh killed meat, greens, and freſh fiſh, are pre- 
ferable to any other food, and fimple nouriſhment 
the beſt. 


XX. 


Damp beds are very often found in inns little 
viſited, and in the rooms where fire is ſeldom made : 
they ought to be carefully avoided, for they not only 
bring on illneſs, but ſometimes prove the death of 
the perſon, who has the misfortune to ſleep in one, 
Thoſe who travel ſhould examine the beds, to ſeg 
whether they are quite dry, and have the bed-clothes 
in their preſence put before the fire. If the mattreſſes 
are ſuſpected, it will be preferable to lie down on 
dry and clean ſtraw. If a friend offers you a bed, 
endeavour to have it warmed, with the neceſſary pre- 
cautions, becauſe there are in certain houſes certain 
beds kept only for particular viſitors, and therefore 
they might be damp, if not uſed for a long while. 


I 2 XXI. People 
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XXI. 


People whoſe clothes have been wet through, 
ſnould look for very dry beds, have the ſheets well 
aired, put on clean ſhirts, ſmoking them firſt with 
ſugar, or ſomething of that nature, and before they 
go to bed, rub their ſkins with dry flannel, which 
promotes perſpiration. Thoſe parts of the body that 
have been wet, ought to be waſhed with luke-warm 
water, in which a little. ſcap has been diſſolved. 
Thoſe whom circumſtances may not permit to put on 
dry clothes, ſhould keep their bodies in conſtant mo- 
tion, till the clothes are become dry again upon 
them : this inconvenience ought to be avoided as 
much as poſſible, becauſe it brings on rheumatic pains, 
agues, cholics, &c, to people who are not uſed to it. 


XXII. 


Perſons who have perſpired copiouſly from the heat 
of the ſun, ſhould ſhelter themſelves as much as 
opportunity will permit, during the falling of the 
dew; if they cannot avoid it, they ſhould by no 
means fit down, Continual exerciſe favours tranſpi- 
ration, and diminiſhes the bad conſequences which 
the cool air expoſes people to. 


XXIII. 

Since a body, which is void of food, is more apt to 
attract contagious ſickneſſes, a traveller ſhould never 
viſit an hoſpital in the morning before he has break - 
faſted ; it will not be amiſs to eat a bit of bread 


dipped 
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dipped in vinegar, and to waſh the noſtrils and mouth 
with camphor-vinegar, before viſiting the ſick. During 
the time he is in an hoſpital, he ſhould never ſwallow 
his ſpittle, and rather uſe ſomething to draw it up, 
ſuch as ſpunge, and blotting-paper. It 1s alſo very 


wholeſome to drink a glaſs of wine, with a little ſugar 
and the juice of half a lemon, on theſe occaſions. 


XXIV. | 
Travellers ſhould not neglect to carry with them 
A bottle of vinegar, de quatre voleurs, 
Ditto beſt French brandy. 
Ditto arquebuſade, or Peruvian balſam. 
Ditto ſpirit of ſalmiac, againſt fits. 
Ditto Hoffman's drops. 


SECTION 
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SECTION VIL 


On the Means of being ſupplied with 
Money. 


I. 


I T is very imprudent and uſeleſs for a traveller to 
carry a large ſum of ready money about him ; he 
ought to be ſupplied with letters of credit from one 
town to the other. 


IT. 


Letters of credit on ſubſtantial houſes, are in many 
reſpects preferable to bills of exchange ; the latter 
may happen to be either too ſmall or too conſiderable, 
and many times expoſe the traveller to a tedious law 
proceſs, as well as the diſagreeable neceſſity of delay- 
ing his journey ; beſides a letter of credit is generally 
eſteemed to entitle the traveller to advice and pro- 
tection from the merchant'or banker, 


III. 


It is adviſable to have more than one letter of cre- 
dit, in order to prevent diſappointments and incon- 


veniences, 
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veniences, which muſt neceſſarily ariſe from want of 
money, if payment was to be refuſed, 


IV. 


If a traveller takes a letter of credit from a 
banker, who requires immediate ſecurity for the cre- 
dit which he gives, it will be more advantageous to 
depoſit ſuch notes as bear intereſt, than todeliver him 
ready money, for which the banker will perhaps not 
allow any intereſt, or at leaſt not ſo much as may be 
expected: but the guarantee of a friend known to, 
and accepted of, by the banker, is moſt convenient, 
and in general uſe, 


V. 


In almoſt all the countries of Europe counterfeited 
bank-notes and bills of this kind are to be found; 
therefore travellers cannot be too careful in this 
reſpet, and ought never to receive paper money, 
unleſs from people of well known credit, particularly 
in the Pope's dominions. 


VI. 


In many parts of Europe, gold has ſometimes an 
extra value, which travellers are obliged to allow to 
the bankers, and which other perſons will not agree 
to in payments; therefore it is neceſſary to be well in- 
formed in that reſpect, in order to avoid loſſes. 


SECTION 
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SECTION VIIL 


On Letters of Recommendation. 


I. 


A Traveller, who wiſhes to have the benefit of his 
ambaſſador's protection, ſhould either be known to 
him before, or be introduced by letter, or be pre- 
ſented to him by a reſpectable perſon. 


II. 


Beſides the Letters of Recommendation to the am - 
baſſador, travellers ſhould be furniſhed with letters 
for bankers and merchants, which in ſome reſpects 
are more valuable than letters of introduction to the 
firſt noblemen ; becauſe they will be able and inclined 
to inform the inquiſitive traveller in more intereſting 
matters than the latter : nevertheleſs, letters for great 
perſonages are always very acceptable, and may be of 
ſervice on many occaſions, 


ITT. 
Travellers ſhould even accept of Letters of Recom- 
mendation to the inferior claſs of people: a foreigner 
can never have too many friends; and it is a great 


thing 


161 
thing to find a ſtranger, be he who he will, who has 
your intereſt and welfare at heart. Men of the infe- 
rior claſs may be very uſefully employed for the 
travellex's inſtruction, provided he has ſufficient know- 
ledge of the world, and is capable of judging of the 
qualifications of every individual, Man deſerves to 
be ſtudied attentively in all ſtations of life ; and the 
viſiting of a cottage is often more inſtructive than 


frequenting a palace. 
. | IV. 

Letters of Recommendation to the higher claſs of 
Cuſtom- Houſe officers, may enable a traveller to get 
very eſſential inſtructions of them reſpecting com- 
merce, manufactories, and many other objects; 
ſome of them will even condeſcend fo far as to com- 


municate authentic accounts and valuable documents, 
which no other perſon could furniſh, 


K. SECTION 
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SECTION IX 


On Inns. 


I. 


A Traveller ſhould always lodge in the beſt Inn, 
becauſe, upon the whole, a good lodging will not coſt 
him much more, than if he had choſen an indifferent 
one, and he will at leaſt be better ſerved, with an 
additional ſecurity to his property, which is not always 
the caſe in inferiar Inns, where people of all condi- 
tions, even to the loweſt, reſort, and the inn-keeper 
has not ſo great an incitement to ſupport his credit, 
In many houſes of leſs reputation of this kind, the 
expence will even be greater, than in thoſe of the firſt 
rank, as the proprietors ſeize every opportuuity to 
impoſe upon the richer order of ſtrangers. 


II. 

Travellers who go poſt, ſhould never permit the 
poſtillion to drive them to ſuch houſes as he pleaſes; 
almoſt all of them have ſecret motives to prefer ſome 
to others; therefore it would be prudent to inquire 
of the poſt-maſters, or inn-keepers of the firſt reputa- 
tion, for a lift of the beſt houſes of accommodation, 

| which 
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which are to be met with in the places through which 
you paſs, whoſe veracity is at leaſt more to be de- 
pended upon, than the drivers. 


III. 


It is of the greateſt importance to travellers always 
to have a room to be in alone, and never allow any 
perſon (well-known people excepted) to fleep in the 
ſame apartment, unleſs abſolute neceſſity compels 
them, Foreigners cannot be diſtruſtful enough to- 
wards ſtrangers; many of them travel at the expence 
of the public, and infinuate themſelves under various 
pretexts, grow familiar very ſoon, and are frequently 
the authors of the ruin of many young, unwary 
travellers, whoſe experience is not ſufficiently ripened 
to open their eyes to their dangers. Many of thoſe 
impoſters will render eſſential ſervices to foreigners, 
in order to captivate their benevolence; and thoſe, of 
all others, are the moſt artful, and W the 


moſt dangerous. 
IV. 


Servants in the Inns ſhould never be hired, unleſs 
their honeſty be well known to the landlord, who 
ſhould always be queſtioned, if he is anſwerable for 
their fidelity, : g 

s v. 

As ſoon as travellers enter into an Inn, they ſhould 
immediately agree for the price of the room, dinner, 
ſupper, firing, &c. and never neglect this uſeful pre- 
caution, otherwiſe they will often be obliged to pay 
K 2 for 
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for their negligence in that reſpect an extravagant 
price, eſpecially in Holland and Italy. 


VI. 


The beſt method of avoiding miſtakes, and double 
charges, is to pay daily the bill of the landlord, and 
to take a receipt for it : this precaution will always 
render people more attentive and ſerviceable. 


VII. - 

Many inn-keepers are remarkably inquiſiuve, and 
take particular delight in viſiting and examining the 
traveller's trunk, during the time he is out, and par- 
ticularly if you forget to agree + they make thoſe 
reſearches in order to enable them to judge more pro- 
perly of the circumſtances, and conſequence of their 
company; therefore it will always be prudent to lock 
the trunk or boxes, and to conceal from them, what 
could give them a too favourable idea of the traveller's 
importance. 

VIII. 

In loneſome country Inns, where ſafety ought al- 
ways to be ſuſpetled, it will be better to permit the 
ſervant to ſleep in the ſame room, and to have a wax 
candle burning the whole night: it will alſo be neceſ- 
ſary before the traveller goes to bed, to viſit behind 
it, and look into the cheſts, under and behind them, 
and in all ſuch places where concealment is eaſy. 
Pocket door bolts in the form of a croſs, are appli- 
cable to almoſt all ſorts of doors, and may on many 

occaſions 
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occaſions ſave the life of the traveller, where deſperate 
attempts may be made by needy aſſaſſins; for this 
reaſon, it is recommendable to be always pro- 
vided with a pair of thoſe bolts. The ſafety of the 
doors ſhould alſo be carefully examined; and in caſe 
of bolts not being at hand, it will be uſeful to hinder 
entrance into the room by putting a table, and chairs 
upon it, againſt the door. Such precautions are how- 
ever leſs neceſſary in England, but on the Continent 
they are much more ſo. | 


IX. 


It will not be amiſs in ſuch loneſome places, where 
accidents may oblige a traveller to remain the whole 
night, to ſhow his fire-arms to the landlord in a fami- 
liar diſcourſe, without acquainting him of his well. 
grounded ſuſpicion of inſecurity; and to tell him 
with a courageous look, that you are not afraid of a 
far ſuperior number of enemies, Such ſtratagems 
have frequently had the moſt deſirable effect, and may 
yet be practiſed with every promiſe of ſucceſs. 


X, 


Since it is very unwholeſome to eat or to ſleep in a 
room, the windows of which have been. ſhut long 
before, it will be neceſſary to open them as ſoon as 
you enter into it; and it will not be ſuperfluous to 
purify the air of the apartment, by throwing a little 
{trong vinegar upon a red hot ſhovel. | | 


XI. Tra- 
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XI, 


Travellers never being ſure whether the lodgers, 
who ſlept in the beds before them, were not affected 
with the itch, venereal, or any other diſeaſe, they 
mould make ufe of a preventive of infection: a 
light coverlet of filk, two pair of ſheets, and two 
dreſſed hart's ſkins put together, fix feet ſix inches 
in length, three feet ſix inches in breadth, ſhould be 
always carried along with them in the box. The 
hart's ſkin, which is put upon the mattreſſes, will hin · 
der the diſagreeable contact, and prevent the noxious 
exhalations. The hart's ſkin is to be covered with 
the traveller's own ſheets; and if the coverlet be 
not ſufficient to keep him warm, his coat put upon 
it, will increaſe the heat ſufficiently. It will be ne- 
ceſſary at riſing in the morning to expoſe the hart's 
Kin to the freſh air for five minutes before it is packed 
up again; and this precaution will alone be ſufficient 
to guard againſt unwholeſome effects of bedding, 
much more dangerous in hot countries than may be 
imagined. If the traveller be not provided with theſe 
materials, it will not be prudent to undreſs entirely ; 
the necklace, garters, girt, and any thing elſe, which 
hinders the circulation of the blood, muſt be untied, 
in order to prevent apoplectic affections. 


XII. 

A purſe, or any temptation, ſhould never beleft on 
the rable, becauſe it ſtimulates diſtreſs ſometimes to 
actions, which at other times would raiſe a bluſh, and 

prevents 
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prevents the commiſſion of many crimes by the dif- 
ficulty of perpetrating them, and of courſe many an 
ignominious fate. | 


XIII. 


In many countries the landlords are not anſwerable 
for the property of their company; therefore, if 
they are obliged to ſtay any time in one place, and in- 
tend to remain at the Inn, they ſhould aſk the landlord 
the very moment they make their agreement with 
him, whether their package is ſafe, and whether he is 
reſponſible for the conſequences: in caſe he is nat ſo, 
the moſt prudent way will be to depoſit his valuables 
at a banker's, -or the next perſon's in reputation, and 
to ſecure himſelf by receipt, which ſhould always be 


demanded. 
XIV. 


Foreigners, who remain for ſome time in a place, 
will ſave money, and be better accommodated, bu 
taking private lodgings per week, or per month, - 


.SECTIOX 


SECTION X. 


On L. uggage. ; 
I, 


T raveiitns who undertake a long tour, 
ſhould only carry ſuch baggage as is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary. 


Among the many inconveniences of a too cumbrous 
baggage, the following deſerve to be conſidered, viz. 


Firſt, The heavy expence of the carriage of-it, 
which in ſome countries amounts to much more, than 
the paſſage of his perſon and ſervant. 


Secondly, Unavoidable loſs of time, and the dif- 
ficulties of the Cuſtom-Houſes, particularly if the 
packages ſhould unfortunately contain any contraband 
goods, which might happen very eaſily, becauſe tra- 
vellers cannot be always accurately informed of thoſe 
articles, which may have been recently prohibited. 


That valuable time, which muſt be beſtowed upon 
TS. packing 


> 
OS 
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packing and unpacking ; which, though the province 
of the ſervant, muſt often command the attention of 
the maſter, who may be anxious, leſt his property 
ſhould be ſhaken and deftroyed by the violent motion 
of the carriage, if not carefully packed up; or leſt 
any thing valuable ſhould be leſt behind. 


- Thirdly, The diſappointments; if ſometimes the 
coach is damaged by the too great weight of the 
packages, or if the luggage on ſome occaſions cannot 
be loaded upon the ſame coach, and conſequently be 
hindered from following its owner. 


. Fourthly, The greater expence in the inns, where 
travellers are frequently charged according to the 


quantity of baggage and conveniences they carry 


with them. 
it. 

A perſon who travels for improvement, is not ſup- 
poſed to be inclined to ſhine in foreign countries with 
the oſtentatious magnificence of equipage and there- 
fore the traveller, if he means to proceed with either 
economy or convenience; ſhould be very cautious of 


incumbering himſelf with a ſuperfluous wardrobe, 
2 * 


nt. 
The beſt way of carrying papers that are not bound 


like books, is to roll them very tight, to cover them 


with ſtrong paper, in order to prevent them- from 
| L * 
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rubbing againſt any thing, and to write the title of the 
contents upon the rolls, to know them again on all 
occaſions. 


%* 


4 30 250 205 2:4 | | 

Since it fometimes happens, that the Cuſtom - Houſe 
officers (through mere wantonneſs) will throw papers 
careleſsly out of the trunks of paſfengers, it will be 
prudent to keep all the writings together in a large 
well defended port feuille; a preference is to be given 
t6 thoſe of Ruſſia leather, becauſe water eannot pe- 
netrate to, and deſtroy the contents: that leather is 
alſo beſt adapted to covering of trunks, as its ſmell 
is obnoxious to vermin, and not Hable to harbour 
* Ke. incidental to hot climates, 


4 


V. 


Short and high trunks are preferable to long and 
low ones, becauſe they can be put upon any carriage 
whatever, The ſolidity of a trunk is alſo one of its 
neceſſary qualities, it being ſometimes moſt unmer- 
cifully handled by the Cuſtom-Houſe officers. * 


VI. 

Travellers ſhould never permit revenue officers to 
viſit two trunks at the lame time, as the owner's eyes 
and attention may be fixed on one, at the great 
hazard of his being pillaged by the other. Even in 


theſe caſes, experience often proves, ths COMPLIES 
| do not produce redreſs, "IMA 


VII. It 
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VII. 
- It is ſometimes very dangerous to accept of com- 
miſſions, and ſealed parcels, becauſe they may con: 
tain forbidden goods. 


vi. 


A traveller ſhould alſo forbid his ſervant to "wk 
contraband goods with him, becauſe i in caſe of an un- 
fortunate detection, the ſervant would perhaps be 
arreſted, or the maſter obliged to give a conſiderable 
ſecurity, and to defend the cauſe of his ſervant in 
the proper court, 


IX, 6-8 
The trouble of having his trunk ſearched, can in 
ſome countries be obviated, by having it ſealed by the 
Cuſtom- Houſe officers ; therefore a traveller who diſ- 
likes thoſe viſits, ſhould inquire whether this cuſtom 
is allowed, and the trouble and pains diſpenſed with, 


X. 


Bound books with ſtiff covers are liable to rub 
againſt, and greatly injure the baggage; therefore it 
will be prudent to have them lightly bound in leather, 
without its being ſtiffened by paſte-board, and after- 
wards cut off ſmooth and even with the leaves. In 
caſe a perſon carries books with iff covers, it will be 
adviſable to place them at the bottom of the trunk as 
firm as can be, as a foundation, and cover them with 


ſtrong paper, 
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XI. 


Among the requiſites for travelling, the following 
will not be uſeleſs; 


- - 
— + 4 


A caſe of inſtruments for drawing, meaſures, draws 
ing paper, India ink. 

A good watch, « 8 e 

A mariner's compass. 

A barometer. 

A thermometer. 


| General. and ſpecial maps of the country which the 


traveller viſits, paſted upon linen, and rendered port- 
able by folding. 
A good teleſcope. 
A dark lantern, wax candles. and a tinder-boxs 
Bolts ſuited to all ſorts of doors, 
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SECTION Xi. 


On Sea V, Hager. 
I. 


Brronz a paſſenger agrees with a maſter of a 
yeſſel for the expence of a paſſage, he ought to inform 


Himſelf reſpecting the age of the veſſel, the cargo, | 


the number of the ſhip's crew, the quality of the 
paſſengers, and the deſtination of the voyage, &c. 
Each of theſe circumſtances has its advantages and 


diſadyantages, and deſerves particular notice. 


II. 

It js alſo a matter of importance to know whether 
that flag, which the veſſel carries, is reſpected by the 
pyratical powers of Barbary, or not, if the courſe of 
the veſſel ſhould lie near toany ſuch ports. 


III. 0 5 
Some maſtery are exceſſively polite during their 
reſidence on ſhore, and remarkably otherwiſe when 
the paſſengers are on board; therefore it is neceſſary 
to inquire, before an agreement takes place, whether 
5 | | - 4 
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18 
the maſter behaves well, and treats his paſſengers with 
politeneſs and attention 


133 >” .o 
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If time can be feared, the traveller may ſometimes 
travel remarkably cheap, therefore he ſhould make 
an early inquiry concerning the price of the paſſage, 
if circumſtances. will permit. The maſters are gene- 
rally deſirous of having paſſengers, and a man has a 
much greater opportunity of ceconomizing by ſea, 
when a number of veſſels are bound to the ſame port; 
there is then a rivalſhip between them for paſſengers, 
and the conſideration is, of courſe, proportionabſy 


moderate. | 
7 ; * 


V. 


4. people, who endeavour to make the maſter believe , 
that their rank in life is: not unimportant, muſt often 
pay dear for their ridiculpus vanity, without meeting 
with better treatment; therefore, people of rank, whe 
Have a proper idea of the value of money, ſhould, 


"and will be on i their guard i in that reſpect. 
3% - 
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There are different things to be obſerved with re- 
_ gard to each ſea voyage, with which. moſt travellers are 
'unacquainted, and for this reaſon it will be adviſable 
to conſult the bankers, and thoſe who are expert in 
ſea affairs, * to — ought to be obſerved 
| concerning 


151 


concerning the agreement for their paſſage, as well as 
bther important objects in voyages; for inftance; if 
i CSI goods require 
YO NEARER v7; | . 
1 


vi. 


In long voyages it is neceſſary to do all that lies i in 
our power to entertain a good harmony with the cap- 
tain,” officers, and fellow paſſengers ; we ought. alſo 
to give the ſame orders to our ſer vants; and avoiding 
playing at cards, hard drinking, diſpotes, and giving 
offence. Small preſents given to the ſailors, may om 
fome occaſions produce very defirable effects. 


mn 
— 


VII. 


n would not be a bad fcheme to have © lattiyer 
recommendation to be delivered en the arrival to the 
Conſul of the country, of which the captain is a na- 
five; this would in ſome cafes yender him more 
attentive, if he was previouſly informed of this 
tetter. | | 2 „ale 
8 IX. | 

© Thofe who vitks to inform themſetves ene 
ef working a ſhip, and of navigation in general, 
mould be very attentive to every command the captain 
gives to the erew, and inquire into the reaſon af it! 
Perhaps it may not be difficult to obtain a copy, of 
the ſhip's journal, which is an intereſting matter for a 
paſſenger. .. F off te > e 
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not be too ſincere in diſcovering their intentions cons 
cerning the diſpoſal of them, | becauſe people may 
ſometimes take advantage of the imprudence of ſuch 
Xt. 
The example of the illuſtrious Captain Coox, 
who, during a voyage of three years and eighteen 
days, under every latitude, loſt from his whole com- 
pany of 118 men, only one man, is the greateſt proof 
that the. longeſt voyages may be performed without 
prejudice to the health, if proper regulations are 
ſtrictly attended to. It is at all times dangerous for 
the ſeaman, to indulge himſelf with too large a meal 
of animal food, and that even if it is freſh killed : 
ſour crout is the beſt food that can be uſed, and at 
the ſame time an excellent antiſcorbutic : portable 
ſoup is an exquiſite nouriſher of the body, and partt- 
cularly if boiled up with vegetables: oatmeal], grits, 
and potatoes, are valuable articles: a proper quantity 
of cyder, perry, and vinegar, ſhoult by no means be 
forgotten, and the laſt ſhould be added in a ſmall 
quantity to almoſt every diſh : the juice of oranges, 
lemons, and limes, form a very neceſſary part of a 
\ ſhip's ſtores. 


XII. 
The'muſcles of the body muſt be put in exerciſe 
every day; the paſſengers ſhould aſſiſt the ſailors in 
- WHEY 
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working the ſhip ; bathe themſelves at leaſt once a 


week attend particularly to neatne(s ; be as often as 
poſlible on deck; expoſe their beds daily to the circu- 
lation of the air; ſmoke in damp weather; eat often 
and little at a time; ſleep moderately ; endeavour to 
be perpetually diverting themſelves, and I" up 
their ſpirits. 

XIII. 


Thoſe who are very liable to ſea ſickneſs, ſhould 
keep towards the middle of the ſhip, where the 
motion is not ſo violent, 


XIV. 


Perſons who are ſubject to a coſtiveneſs in the body, 
ſhould take ſuch medicines with them which relax 
the bowels, without too much ſtimulation. They 
ſhould alſo abſtain from heavy food, and drink heat · 


ing liquors ſparingly. 


- - Rt 


Merchantmen, from 100 to 200 tons, have ſeldam ' 
any perſon on board who underſtands either ſurgery. 
or phyſic, it will therefore be a moſt neceſſary, cau - 


tion, to provide ſuch, a ſmall cheſt of medicines, aa 
may be immediately relative to ſuch accidents and 
maladies, as particularly attend on ſea voyages. 


+d 
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XVI. 
A private lancet is alſo neceſſary for a traveller, 


becauſe a lancet, which has been uſed in the bleeding 


M of 
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of a ſcorbutic perſon, will infallibly infect any other 
man, who may be bled in a ſhort time afterwards, 


XVII. 
| Perſons of venereal habits ſhould abſolutely avoid 
any long fea voyages: and all thoſe who intend ta 
travel by ſea, ſhould peruſe and conſult the excel. 
lent work of Dr. LIx p, on Diſeaſes of Hot Climates, 
on the Scurvy, and on the Health of Seamen, 


SECTION 
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SECTION xu. 


# M fc ellanies > 
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As the ſudden death of the traveller may poſ- 
ſibly occaſion infinite diſtreſs and diſputes in his 
family, he would conſult his own tranquillity, if he 
committed to paper his peremptory will, before his 
departure from his native country. 


| II. 

A traveller who viſits foreign countries for im- 
provement, ought to be remarkably cautious, with 
regard to the choice of a companion for a long jour- 
ney ; if the perſon propoſed has not exactly the ſame 
turn of mind, the ſame intereſt to purſue ; and if he 
is not a good natured, active, and inquiſitive man, he 
will be an intolerable burthen, a real obſtrudton to uſe- 
Jul travels, and convert the ſweets of company into 
bitterneſs, | 

| III. 

It is totally improper to hold any diſcourſe in ſo- 
reign countries on religion, politics, or our own par- 
ticular affairs, and eſpecially with ſtrangers. 

M 2 IV, Our 
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IV. 


Our curioſity becomes a virtue when its aim is 
purely inſtruction, and from a wiſh to be uſeful to 


our countrymen. e. 2 5 
V. 


Thoſe who are naturally deſtitute of judgment and 
prudence, become ſtill greater foals by their travel - 
ling than they were before; it being impoſſible for 
him, who is a fool in his own country, to become 
wiſe by running up and down, which made Socrates 
fay, he muſt change his ſoul, and not 2 
become wiſe. 

VI. 

When you come into any company, obſerve their 
humours, and ſuit your own carriage thereto; by 
which inſinuation, you will make their converſe more 
free and open. Let your diſcourſe be more in queries 
and doubtings, than peremptory aſſertions or difpu- 
tings. Sir I. NewTOY. 


VIE. | 
The att of pleaſing iti company, is not to explain 
things too. circumſtantially, but to expreſs only one 
part, atid leave your hearers to make out the reſt, 


VIII. 


| There i is no man n but delights to be queſtioned in 
his own profeſſion; when being moved by others, he 
may ſeem to publiſh his knowledge without oftentation. 
IX. A wiſe 


L 8 1 
IX. D 
A wiſe man counts his minutes. He lets no time 
flip; for time is life; which he makes long by the 
good huſbandry of a right uſe and application of it. 


A philoſophic traveller looks upon his country as a 


Sick friend, for whoſe relief he aſks NA e the 
world. wel; . 
| | XI. 

114 perde limits himſelf to the knowledge of 
other people's diſcoveries, it will be an infallible 
cauſe, that he can make none himſelf, He who fol- 
lows another, proceeds without an aim; for how 
ſhould we find that which we are not in ſearch of. 


XII. 

The duty of a man is to be uſeful to men, to a 
great number, if he can, if not, then to a leſs; if that 
is impoſſible, then merely to his relations; if that be 
EY fo, at leaſt to . 
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In rendering himſelf uſeful to himſelf, he labours 


at the ſarie time for others; for” a vicious man 


not only injures himſelf, but alſo thoſe to whom he 
might have been uſeful, had he proved virtuous: in 
the ſame manner, if we labour for” ourſelves, we 
labour alſo for — en we form a ſeful 
member of cle 8 ee! og of 159! LN. 


XIII. To 
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XIII. 

Io a nation ſo particularly illuſtrious as the Engliſh, 
for the extent of their poſſeſſions, the ſtupendous 
ſcale of their commerce, as well as the free power of 
exerting thoſe riches, in rendering active that ſenſibi- 
lity which they intrinſically poſſeſs; it may not be 
amiſs to addreſs a few words in favour of thoſe unfor- 
tunate men, who not only have the melancholy aſſu · 
rance of their preſent miſery, by the ſuffering of it, 
but the additional accumulation of human woe, the 
idea of being forgotten, whilſt labouring under it. 
By this unfortunate part of ſociety, I allude to the cape 
tives under the piratical flates of the coaſts of Barbary z 
men, who far from rendering themſelves unfortunate 
by their vices, become ſo perhaps in the very act of 
extending, or protecting the commerce of that coun- 
try, to which they belong, and to whoſe continued 
protection they mult be conſequently entitled. 


Io reflect upon the miſery of thoſe objects, who 
perpetually preſent themſelves to our eyes, and make a 
living and forcible call on our ſenſibility, is a worthy, 
is a phylofophical virtue : but to turn a mindful eye 
on more zmagery ſorrow, which we know to be 
exiſting, though we cannot perceive it with our eyes, 
or receive its complaining tones in our ears; to im - 
preſs the imagination with the buſt of languiſhing and 
diſtant ſorrow, ſo as to work our ſenſibility into action, 
is the higheſt prerogative of reaſon and intelleR, 
Yet with that extent of power, and command of for- 

tune, 


191 

tune, joined to that education, which many En- 
gliſh travellers poſſeſs, ſuch ſentiments would neither 
be romantic, or ſuch undertakings impoſſible. We 
ſhould remember, as Cicero ſays, that there are too 
ſorts of men, each of whom derive a totally different 
ſplendor from their expences ; the one are mere pro- 
digals, but the other juſtly deſerve the title of gene- 
rous; the firſt diſſipate their property in entertain- 
ments, honnds, horfes, and gaming : what will prove 
the remains of a ſimilar profuſion? A fleeting remem- 
brance, perhaps total oblivion : but men, who are 
truly generous, conſecrate their fortune to more noble 
purpoſes; to the ranſom of unfortunate captives, by 
pirates, Sc. Sc. ; 


XIV. den 

This ſentiment of Seneca is particularly noble, as 
contradiſtinguiſhed from that idea of learning, merely 
for a perſonal accompliſhment. I wauld only learn, 
ſays he, in order to be able to teach; the moſt inter- 
efting diſcovery would ceaſe to have any charms for 
me, if I was only to be the repoſitory of it. No, I 
would not accept of Wiſdom herſelf, were it on the 
condition of keeping her ſecluded within myſelf, 
Poſſeſſion is only rendered agrecable by participation, 
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DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE 


Recovery of the Apparently Dead by 
Drowning, and the various Kinds 
of Suffocation. 


Communicated by W. Hawszs, M. D. Phyfician ts 
the Lonpow and SurrREY DisPENSARIES, and 
Regifter of the London HuMANE Sociz rr; 
alſo, Reader of Lefures ox Suſpended Animation 
at the Lonpox DisPENSARY, 


J. 


Tur REesTORATION OF HEAT is of the greateſt 
conſequence to the return of life. When, therefore, 
the body is taken out of the water, the clothes ſhould 
be ſtripped off; or, if naked at the time of the 
accident, it muſt be covered with two or three coats, 
or a blanket, or any thing anſwering the purpoſe, 
that can be moſt eaſily procured. The body ſhould 
then be carefully conveyed to the neareſt houſe, with 
the head a little raiſed. In cold and damp weather 
the unfortunate perſon ſhould be laid on a bed, &c. 


In 


/ 
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m a room that is moderately heated: in ſummer on 


a bed expoſed to the rays_ of the ſan, with the win- 
dows open, and not more than fix perſons admitted; 
a greater number may retard the return of life. The 
body is to be well dried with warm clothes, and 


gently rubbed with flannels, ſprinkled with rum, 
brandy, gin, or muſtard. | Fomontations of either of - 


theſe ſpirits may be applied to the pit of the ſtomach 
with advantage. A warming pan covered with flan- 
nel ſhould be lightly moved up and down the back; 
bladders or bottles filled with hot water, heated 
bricks or tiles wrapped up in flannel, ſhould be ap- 
plied to the ſoles of the feet, palms of the hands, and 
other parts of the body. üs 


II. 


RESPIRATION will be greatly promoted by cloſing 
the mouth and one noſtril, while with the pipe of a 


bellows you blow into the other with ſufficient force _ 
to inflate the lungs ; another perſon ſhould then preſs * 
the cheſt gently with his hands, ſo as to expel the aire 
thus the natural breathing will be imitated. If the 
pipe be too large for the noſtrils, the air may be blown 
in at the mouth, Blowing the breath can only ve 
recommended when bellows cannot be procured, . 'v .. © 


x " 
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III. 


The BowzLs ſhould be very ſoon inflated with 
the fumes of tobacco, and repeated three or four 
times within the firſt hour; but, if circumſtances pre · 

N vent 
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vent the uſe of «this. vapour, then clyſters of this 
berh,, or. gther acrid, infuſions. with: ſalt, may be 
thrown up with advantage, The fumigating machine 
is ſo much improved as to be of the higheſt import. 
ance to the public; and if employed in every in- 
ſtance of apparent death, it would reſtore the lives of 
many of our fellow - creatures, as it now anſwers the 
important purpoſes of fumigation, inſpiration, and 
expiration, 


IV. 

Agitation has proved a powerful auxiliary to the 
ether means of recovery; one or more of the aſſiſtants 
ſhould therefore take hold of the legs and arms, par- 
ticularly. of boys, and ſhake their badies for five or 
fix: minutes; this may be repeated ſeveral times in 
the firſt hour. When the body is wiped perfectly dry, 
it ſhould be placed in bed between two healthy per- 
fons, and the friction chiefly directed, in this caſe, to 
the left ſide, where it will be moſt likely to excite the 
motion of the heart. 


| V. 

When theſe methods have been employed for an 
hour, if any brewhouſe, bakehouſe, or glaſshouſe be 
near, where warm grains, aſhes, lees, &c. can be 
procured, the body ſhould- be placed in any of theſe, 
moderated to a degree ef heat very little exceeding 
that of a perſon in health. If the warm bath can be 

conyeniently 
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conveniently obtained, it may be advantageouſly 
uſed in conjunction with the earlieſt mode of 


VI. 

Electricity ſhould be very ſoon employed, as it 
will increaſe the beneficial effects of the other means 
of recovery on the ſyſtem. The ELECTRICAL SHOCK, 
ſays Mr. KITE, in kis Eſſay on the Recovery of the Appa- 
rently Dead, is ts be adtnitted as the teſt or diſcri- 
minating characteriſtic : of any remains of animal 
life ; and ſo long as that produces. CONTRACTIONS, 
may the perſon be ſaid to be in a recoverable 
fate; but when that effect has ceaſed, there can no 
doubt remain of the party being abſolutely and 
poſitively dead. 


VII. 


If ſighing, gaſping, convulſions, or other ſigns of 
returning life appear, a tea-ſpoonful or two of warm 
water may be put into the mouth; and if the power 
of ſwallowing be returned, a little warm wine or 
brandy and water may be advantageouſly given, 
When this gradual approach towards recovery is 
obſerved, and breathing and ſenſibility returned, let 
the perſon be put into a warm bed, and if diſpoſed to 
' fleep, as is generally the caſe, give no diſturbance, 
and he will awake, after a thort time, almoſt perfectly 
recovered, 

N 2 The 
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ſhould be immediately requeſted, as their {kill will 
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The above methods are to be uſed with vigour for 
three or four hours; for it is a vulgar and dan- 
gerous opinion to ſuppoſe perſons are irrecoverable, 
becauſe life does not ſoon make its appearance 
an opinion that has conſigned an immenſe number 
of the ſeemingly dead to the grave, who might 
have been reſtored to life by reſolution and per- 
ſeverance. | 22 9525 


BLEEDING SHOULD NEVER BE EMPLOYED IN 
SUCH CASES, UNLESS BY THE DIRECTION OF 
ONE OF THE MEDICAL ASSISTANTS, OR SOME 
OTHER RESPECTABLE GENTLEMAN OF THE FA» 


'CULTY, WHO HAS PAID ATTENTION TO THE 


SUBJECT OF SUSPENDED ANIMATION, 


On the firſt alarm of any perſon being drowned or 
accidentally ſuffocated, let hot water, flour of muſtard, 
warm blankets, hot flannels, flat bottles filled with 
hot water, a heated warming-pan, bellows, brandy, 
hartſhorn drops, and an electrifying machine be in- 
ſtantly procured. Theſe articles being in readineſs, 
and immediately employed, may be productive of 
reſtoring many uſeful and valuable lives. 


The common people will often reſtore life by pur- 
ſaing the plans now recommended : but, if gentle- 
men of the faculty can be obtained, their aſſiſtance 


lead 
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lead them judiciouſly to vary the methods of treat- 
ment; and, in a variety of accidents, many more 
lives will be reſtored to the community, and to their 
families. | 


The above means of reſtoration have proved effica- 
cious in apparent ſudden death by convulſions, ſuffo- 
cations, intoxications, hanging, intenſe cold, and the 
tremendous ſtroke of lightning. When perſons are 
froſt-bitten, they ſhould be rubbed with ſnow, pre- 
vious to their being brought into a warm room. In 
ſuffocation, occaſioned by the fumes of ſulphur, char- 
coal, &c. Daſhing the face and breaſt with cold 
water has been known to reſtore life. 


Within fourteen years 839 perſons were reſtored to 
life, who had been drowned or otherwiſe ſuffo- 
cated. 


The Regiſter thinks it proper to obſerve, that 
the means to be uſed for the recovery of the drowned, 
or otherwiſe ſuffocated, may be put into immediate 
execution, under the direction of any prudent'per- 
ſon ; as a few moments miſapplied, or neglected, ge- 
nerally produce effects, which (unhappily) are irre- 
trievable, It is therefore earneſtly recommended to 
thoſe who are willing to aſſiſt in the recovery of per- 


ſons 
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ſons drowned, &c, not to waſte the moſt precious 
moments in their vain and injurious attempts to reco- 
ver them in the ald way, namely, by rolling them, 
ſhaking their bodies violently, hanging them by the 
heels, &c. but to convey the unhappy ſufferers with 
all poſſible caſe and gentlenels to the firit receiving 
houſe, to employ inimediatiely the above direchons, 
and to ſend with all expedition for one or more of the 

medical aſſiſtants. | 


A SERIES 


A 
SERIES or QUESTIONS, 


INTERESTING TO 


SOCIETY AN HUMANITY, 


Neceſſary to be propoſed for Solution to Men of 
all Ranks and Employments, and of all Nations 
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SECTION LI. 


Geographical Account of the Country, 
and Regiſter of Lands. 


Geographical Account of the Country, 
5 1. 
1 N what latitude is this country ſituated ? 
II. 


How many hours does the longeſt day contain in 
the Northern parts? and how many the ſhorteſt in 


the Southern? 0 : 
m. 


What is the general ſummer height of the thermo- 
meter ? what in winter ? and what the extremes of 
each ſeaſon ? | | 


IV. Of 


— — — 


1 
IV. | 
Of what extent? and form is this country ? 


V 
How much ſea coaſt ? 


VI. 
What boundaries has the country ? 


VII. 
What extent of frontier on each fide ? 


VIII. 
How many ſquare leagues does the country contain? 


IX. 
How is the country divided ? 


X. 


Which are the moſt capital lakes ? and rivers ? 
where do they riſe ? and where do they loſe their 
name? or join the ſea ? 


XI. 


Which of them are navigable? and in what ſeaſons ? 
and of what depth are they ? 


XII. 


Which are the ſmaller rivers ? which of them 
would be of the greateſt utility if made navigable ? 
what hinders their being rendered ſo ? 


XIII. Has 
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XIII. 


Has the country mineral ſprings ? hot baths ? and 
which are of the moſt ſalubrious nature? and for 


what diſeaſes ? 
XIV, 


Which are the chief ſea-ports ? 


XV. 


Which are the beſt ſituated for the ſecurity of 
ſhipping ? 
| XVI. 


What depth of water has each ſea-port ? or how 
many feet of water draws each ſea-port in the ſpring 
tides ? how many in the neap tides ? 


XVII. 
What kind of anchorage has each ſea-port ? 


XVIII. 


What impediments or dangers are the chief har- 
bours ſubject to ? 


XIX. 
Which are the ſmaller ports ? 


0 
XX. 


What bays does the ſea coaſt form ? 


XXI. 


Which are the moſt celebrated mountains? and. 


O what 
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what are their perpendicular heights ? are they of a 
volcanic nature ? 


XXII, 


Are there remarkable foreſts in this country ? what 
is their name ? and extent ? 


XXIII. 
Of what nature is the ſoil chiefly ? 


XXIV. 


Are there extenſive marſhes in this country? in 
what part of it? of what extent are they? and why 
not drained, and rendered proper for cultivation? 


XXV. 


Is the ſoil in general fertile, or barren? deep, or 
ſhallow ? 


XXVI. 


Is the air moiſt, or dry? wholeſome, or what 
diſtempers are peculiar to it? 


XXVII. 


When do the different ſeaſons commence ? 


XXVII. 


Has the country an eaſy communication with the 
neighbouring countries ? 


XXIX. Wherein 
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XXIX. 


Wherein conſiſt the advantages of the ſituation of 


the country ? 
XXX. 


Wherein conſiſt the diſadvantages ? 


XXX, 


Is it eaſy for ſhips of war to land on the ſea coaſt, or 
is landing rendered hazardous by ſands ? and rocks? 


XXXII. 


What general meaſures are in uſe for alarming the 
coaſt, when an enemy's fleet is expected? 


XXXIII. 


What kind of vegetables ? plants? and woods does 
this country produce ? 


XXXIV, | 
What metals? minerals? and foſſils ? 


XXXV. 
What animals of every kind by land? and ſea? 


XXXVI. . ; 
How many leagues are eſteemed equal to a degree ? 


XXXVII. 
How many feet to a league ? 


O 2 Negiſter 
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Regiſter of Lands. 
I. 


How many acres are employed for raiſing corn? 
wheat? barley? rye? &c. 


II. 


How many for pullſe ? 


III. 
How many for vineyards ? 


IV. 


How many for olive gardens ? 


V. 
How many for flax and hemp ? 


VI, 


How many for mulberry trees ? 


VII. 
How many for meadows ? commons? paſture ground} 


VIII. 


How many for foreſts ? 


IX. 


How many for roads ? rivers? &c. 


X. How 
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X. 


How many acres remain uncultivated in mountains, 
rocks, marſhy grounds? &c. 


Xl. 


How many acres are reckoned for houſes, ſtreets, 
ſquares, orchards, gardens, &c. ? 


XII. 
How many cities? and towns does this country con- 
tain ? 
XIII. 


How many villages ? 


XIV. 


\ 
Which is the ſmalleſt ? the middling ? the greateſt 
aumber of houſes in a village ? 


XV. 
How many ſingle inns ? how many farm houſes ? 


XVI. 
How many archbiſhopricks ? biſhopricks ? 


3 


C 


XVII. 
How many pariſhes ? 


XVIII, How 
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XVIII. 


How many inhabitants contains a ſquare league, on 
an average? how many in the moſt uninhabited pro- 
vince ? how many in the moſt populous province? 


XIX. 


What is the amount that a ſquare league of land, 
in general cultivation, pays annually in taxes of all 


kinds ? 
XX, 
What does the whole of impoſed taxes amount tv 
per hcad ? 


SECT. 
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POPULATION. 


Hiſtorical Account of Population — Diviſion of 
Inhabitants —Calculations with regard to differ- 
ent Proportions concerning Population —Cauſes 


of the Decreaſe of Population, and Remedies to 


prevent them— Miſcellaneous Queſtions relative 
to Population. 


Hiſtorical Account. 
| 


Wu AT number did the inhabitants of this country 
amount to in the earlieſt times? by what revolutions 
has population increaſed ? or decreaſed ? and how is 
its preſent ſtate ? 


Diviſion of the Inhabitants. 
( 3 
I. 


To what number amount the peaſants? their wives ? 


and children ? 
II. 


Ditto manufacturers? 


III. To 
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III. 
To what number amount the journeymen ? 


IV, 
Ditto handicraftſmen ? 


* 


Ditto apprentices ? 
VI. 


Sailors in the royal navy ? 


VII. 


Ditto in merchants ſervice ? 


VIII, 


Fiſhermen ? &c. 
IX, 


Miners in all ſorts of Mines ? 


| X, 
Servants of all deſcriptions ? 


XI. 
Students at the univerſities and colleges ? 


—— —— — — — — — = 


XII. 


Citizens ? 
XIII, 


Artiſts ? | 
XIV. Re- 
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XIV. 
Regular troops? 
XV. 
Militia ? 
XVI, 
Foreign troops ? 
XVII. 
Jews ? 
XVIII. 


Gypſies ? Negroes ? 
XIX. 


Merchants ? traders ? clerks ? ſhopmen ? 


XX, 
Lawyers and clerks ? 


ö 


XXI. 
Clergy 2 monks ? nuns ? 


XXII, 
Gentlemen living on their own fortune? 


XXIII. 
Retired tradeſmen ? 

XXVI. 
Nobility 2 

XXV. 


Poor men ? women ? and children? 
P XXVI, Fo- 


[ 06 
XXVI. 


Foreigners of all nations and ranks ? 


XXVII. 


How was the ſtate of population theſe five ? ten ? 
and twenty-five years ? and what is remarkable with 
regard to the deviation' of the preſent ſtate from that 
of the three periods above-mentione:! : or wherein 
conſiſts the greateſt difference betwcen the preſent 
ſtate and the three former ? 


XXVIII. 


By what means does government get an accurate 
account of the population of the country ? 


Calculations with regard to different. 


Proportions concerning Population. 


I. 
What proportion does the annual births bear to 
the whole population ? 


IT. 


Ditto with regard to the metropolis ? 


III. 


What proportion between the annual marriages 
and the whole population? | 


IV. What 
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IV. 
What with regard to the metropolis ? 


V. 


By beſt computation, how many may die annually 
in the country out of the number of one hundred ? 


VI. 
Ditto in the metropolis ? 


VII. 


How many mothers may be delivered annually out 
of the number of one hundred in the country ? 


VIII. 
Ditto in the metropolis ? 


IX, 


By beſt computation, how many children may iſſue 
from one marriage in the country ? | 


X. 
Ditto in the metropolis? and how many baſtards 


may be annually born ? 


XI. : 


Which is the greateſt number of inhabitants living 
upon one ſquare league? middle number? leaſt num- 
ber: — See Sect I. Regiſter of Lands, Queſt, XVIII. 


P 2 XII. How 


—— ———— — — 
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XII. 


How many men of all other deſcriptions are there 
to one ſoldier ? 


XIIT. 


How many men to one churchman ? 


XIV. 


How many commoners to one nobleman ? 


XV. 


What proportion between the number of women 
and that of men? 


Cauſes of the Decreaſe of Population, 
and Remedies to prevent them. 


L 
What kinds of ſickneſſes are peculiar to this country 


II. 


Which are the moſt deſtructive epidemical diſor - 
ders? in what month do they chiefly rage? how are 
they prevented as much as lays in human power ? how 
cured ? | 

III. 


Is the ſmall-pox dangerous to children ? is inocula- 


tion practiſed? and what proportion is obſerved 
among thoſe that ſurvive, and thoſe that die by that 
* 

operation? 
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operation? and what proportion between thoſe that 
die by the natural ſmall-pox, and thoſe that die 
through the means uſed to preſerve life, viz. inocu- 
lation ? 
IV. 
Does the plague rage ſometimes in this country ? 
how is it introduced ? what methods are adopted to 


prevent it, chiefly in thoſe ſea-port towns expoſed to 


more danger by the Levant trade ? 


V. 


Are murders very frequent? and how does govern- 
ment endeavour to prevent them ? and what ſeems to 
be the moſt general cauſe of them ? 


VI. 


Are there many inſtances of little children having 
been killed by their mothers ? what renders them ſo 
cruel? is it ſhame? is it fear of bodily puniſhment ? 
is it deſpair of ſubſiſtence while the child is at the 
breaſt ? or what other cauſe can be aſſigned ? and how 
government endeavours to prevent this crime ? 


VII. 


Is it alſo uſual in this country to compel thoſe girls 
of the town that are pregnant, to have their preg» 
nancy regiſtered at the police, and to be anſwerable 
for the life of the child ? 


VIII. Are 
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VIII. 


Are fuicides frequent ? what ſeems to occafion 
them? and how are thoſe people treated, who have 
been prevented from perpetrating that raſh act? 


- 


IX. 


Is poiſoning frequent ? and by what regulations 
reſpecting the materials is it rendered difficult ? 


X. 
Are there many inſtances of people having been bit 


by mad animals? how do they proceed with thoſe 
unfortunate creatures? are the ſpecifics made pub- 
licly known? in what do they conſiſt ? 


XI. 
What ſeems chiefly to occaſion madneſs in animals ? 


XII. 


Are there many people drowned ? and what has 
been found the moſt certain remedy to reſtore them to 
life ? 

XIII, 

Does not a great number of poor children die for 
want of the neceſſaries of life? what kinds of food 
are found the cheapeſt, and moſt nouriſhing and effica- 
ous for country children ? what inſtitutions are there 
for maintaining and training them up to uſeful em- 
ployments ? 


XIV, Is 


1 
XIV. 


Is not the peaſant diſcouraged from marrying by 
heavy taxes, and the great difficulty of providing 
for a family ? 


XV. 


Does not population ſuffer a great deal by the 
ſcarcity of marriages among the military men? and 
how many married men are to be found in one hun- 
dred ſoldiers ? 


XVI. 


Can the loſs that population ſuffers by the celibaty 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, and by the extenſive 
poſſeſſions of that church, which are ſeldom or never 
divided among ſeculars, prove a great obſtruction to 
population, be calculated ? and how does government 
proceed with regard to church acquiſitions ? 


XVII. 


Is not the progreſs of population checked by too 
extenſive poſſeſſions of gentlemen, known under the 
name of Entails? and what regulations are there for 
their limitation ? 

XVIII. 

Are ſuch men who have diſhonoured a ferndle, 
obliged to marry her? or what mode of reparation is 
uſed ? is it by certain fines ? 


XIX. How 
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XIX. 


How many people are reckoned to quit the country 
annually, in order to ſeek another ſettlement ? and is 
it chiefly to the colonies ? 


XX. 


Are other religions tolerated ? and is the extent of 
toleration ſufficient to attract new ſettlers ? 


XXI. 


Does government attract foreigners, and fix them 


in the country by good treatment, and tempting privi- 
leges? what are they? 


XXII, 


Does government encourage people to cultivate 
waſte and abandoned grounds? dry up marſhes ? and 
eſtabliſh colonies ? in what manner ? with what effect ? 


XXIII. 


Is it uſual to baniſh criminals? for how many years? 
to what country ? 


XXIV. 


Are parents of a numerous family diſtinguiſhed and 
fayoured by government? in what manner ? 


XXV. 


Is the ſtate of a bachelor aggravated and rendered 
leſs deſirable 2 by what means? 


XXVI. How 
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XXVI. 


How does government multiply? or proportion the 
means of ſubſiſting ? 


XXVII. 


What pains does it take to keep away all thoſe 
cauſes that may hinder population? and how does go- 
vernment encourage it ? 


XXVIII. 

Is government inſtructed as to the name ? age? ſta- 
tion? kind of ſickneſs ? and manner of death ? of every 
deceaſed perſon ? in order to prevent the cauſes of 
death, as much as it lays in its power; and to get a 
perfect knowledge of the populouſneſs of the country, 
and its cauſes ; of the ſkill of the appointed ſurgeons, 
midwives, [ſee Poli] of the increaſe, decreaſe, 
or permanency of certain prevailing ſickneſſes, &c. 


Miſcellaneous Queſtions. 


I. 


Which is the utmoſt inſtance of longevity known 
in this country in a native? 


0 


II. 


According to the opinions of phyſicians, what con- 
tributes to the general longevity, or to the ſhort life 
of the natives? 


2 III. What 


_ — — 
— wu 
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III. 


What is reckoned a great number of children by 
one and the ſame mother at one birth ? 


IV. 


What is ſaid to contribute to the fertility or ſterility 
of the women in this country 7 


SECT, 
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STATE or THE PEASANT RV. 


Extent of the Peaſant's Liberty Oppreſſion by 
the Magiſtrates —Oppreſſion by the Landlord, 
and his Servants—The Peaſant's Poſſeſſion— 
His Habitation—His Food—Tobacco and 
Snuff —Dreſs— Inflruftion—Labour and In- 
duſtry—Propagation and Longevity— Inſtitu- 
tions regarding the Peaſants— Maintenance of 
the Clergy—State of the Peaſantry upon dif- 
ferent Lands according to the different Pro- 
perty—Magitrates in Villages. 


Extent of the Peaſant's Liberty, 
I. 


How far does the liberty of the peaſant ex- 
tend? 0 


II. 
What kind of privileges, exemptions, and prero- 
gatives are granted to the peaſant? 
Q 2 III. How 
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III. 
How far is the peaſant ſuppoſed to be oppreſſed by 


government ? 
IV. 


In what kind of ſubjection is the peaſant held by 
the laws of the country ? 


V. 
Is he obliged to beſtow his labour gratis upon pub- 
lic works ; as for inſtance, making and repairing 
roads? and how many days in a year? 


VI. 


Is the peaſant admitted to the perſon of the prince, 
in order to complain in juſt cauſes of oppreſſion ? 


VII. 


Does the birth of a peaſant exclude him from thoſe 
civil, military, or eccleſiaſtical employments, which 
ſhould be attainable by every man of merit ? 


VIII. 


Is the peaſant at liberty to ſell his poſſeſſions ? and 
produce when he pleaſes? or to whom he pleaſes ? or 
what kind of reſtrictions are made to prevent his ſo 
doing ? 

IX, 

Is liberty of conſcience allowed to the peaſants ? 
or how far are diſſenters from the national church 
tolerated? 


X, Is 
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X. 
Is the peaſant permitted to have fire arms? 


XI. 


Is it uſual for the peaſant to be taken by force for 
the land and ſea ſervice? or does his being inliſted 
depend on himſelf? 

XIT. 

Is the peaſant obliged to ſerve as a ſoldier or ſailor, 
till unfit for ſervice? or for a certain number of 
years? 

XIII. 

If a poor father has ſeveral ſons able for the military 
or marine ſervice, are they all taken from him? or 
one only? 

XIV, 

If old parents have a ſingle ſon from whom they 
derive a ſupport in their old age, do the laws of the 
country permit him to be taken for a ſoldier? 


XV. 
Is the peaſant of this country permitted to quit it, 
and ſettle where he pleaſes ? 
XVI. 
0 


Upon what condition is ſuch permiſſion granted? 


XVII. 


What puniſhment is inflited on peaſants emigrating 
without leave ? 


XVIII. What 
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XVIII. 


What are the true cauſes of their deſerting the 
country ? is it want of ſubſiſtence ? or, is it oppreſſion? 


or intolerance ? 
XIX. 


To what country do they chiefly reſort ? | 


XX. 


How many people may be reckoned to emigrate 
annually ?—See POPULATION, 


XXI. 


Is conſent eaſily obtained for a peaſant to ſettle in 
any other part of the ſame dominions? and by whom 
is ſuch leave granted? 


XXII. 


Are there many peaſants who reſort annually to the 
capital in order to engage their ſervices there, or other- 
wile to improve their fortune See MANUFACTURES, 


XXIII. 


Does government attempt to prevent emigration ? 
and by what means is it effected ?—See POPULATION. 


Oppreſſion by the M agiftrate. 
I. 


Which are the moſt common, and moſt flagrant in- 
ſtances of unjuſt, arbitrary, or too rigorous proceed- 
ings 
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ings of the provincial magiſtrate againſt the helpleſs 
peaſant ? 
II. 
Can the peaſant maintain a complaint at law againſt 


the owner of the eſtate he reſides on? 


III. 
Does not the magiſtrate, in whoſe province it is to 
decide upon the differences between landlord and 
tenant, rather ſupport the intereſt of the richer party ? 


IV. 


Does not the magiſtrate in ſuch countries, where 
the landlords are not empowered to inflict puniſhments 
upon peaſants, comply very often with the landlord's 
deſire, to have a peaſant he diſlikes, rigourouſly pu- 
niſhed for a light offence ? 


V. 


Does it not happen in this country, as well as in 
many others, that regulations made contrary to the 
intereſt of the landlords and in favour of the peaſant, 
do not reach the knowledge of the latter, and though 
given by government, are ſuppreſſed by the magiſtrate 


of the provinces? or are the laws duly made known 
to all ranks of men? 


——_ —— w — —— —— 
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Oppreſſion by the Landlord and his 


Servants. 


I, 


In what manner is the peaſant dependent on the 
landlord ? 
II. | 
Are there not many inſtances of landlords having, 
by an unjuſtifiable rapacity, injured the property and 
poſſeſſions of the peaſantry under ſome ſpecious 
pretext ? 


III. 


Is the peaſant obliged to work for the landlord 
without pay ? or in what does his ſervice conſiſt? 


IV. 


Does the peaſant pay the landlord for his protec- 
tion, or in token of vaſſalage ? how regulated? 


V. 


Does not the juriſdiction he exerciſes over the pea- 
fant afford him many opportunities of revenge and 
oppreſſion? 

VI. 
What are the different manners of oppreſſion to 


which the peaſants are liable from their landlords, 
ſtewards, and other ſervants ? 


1 
The Peaſant's Poſſeſſions. 


T. 


In what do commonly the poſſeſſions of a peaſant 
of this country conſiſt ? 


IT, 


Do the houſes the peaſants live in moſtly belong ta 
them ? or to the landlord ? 


11. 
Do the lands moſtly belong to the landlord ? or to 
the peaſant ? or do any of the peaſants poſleſs land? 


IV. 


To whom belongs the cattle for cultivating the 
land? and is the land commonly cultivated with oxen ? 
horſes ? or mules ? 


V. 


Does the peaſant raiſe cows, aſſes, ſheep, goats, 
ſwine, and what kind of poultry ? are they uſually 
his own ? or the landlord's ? 


0 


VI. 


What extent of land? and how much cattle is 
looked upon as a middling fortune for a peaſant ? and 
to what ſum can this property be valued in money? 


R VII. Is 
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VII. 


Is the peaſant ſecure in his property ? or can pre- 
text be eaſily formed by the landlord ? or magiſtrate ? 
to deprive him of it. 


VIII, 


How is the patrimony divided amongſt the children 
of a deceaſed peaſant ? 


His Habitation. 


I. 


What are the expences of building a middling pea- 
ſant's houſe ? what materials ? what quantity of each ? 
and at what price ? 


II. 


How many workmen? and how long employed? 


III. 
How much money may the uſual houſehold goods 
belonging to ſuch a houſe come to? 


IV. 
Are the houſes built commodiouſly? and much 


or little expoſed to the danger of fire by their 
architecture? 
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V. 
At what diſtance are they commonly one from 


another ? 
VI. 


Are the lands belonging to the villages commonly 
near them ? or at what diftance ? 


VII. 


Are the number of dwelling-houſes increaſed or 
decreaſed theſe laſt five? ten? or twenty years? and 
why ſo? 

VIII. 


Which is the ſmalleſt number of houſes in a village? 
which the moſt common ? which the greateſt ? 


IX. 


Which is the greateſt diſtance from one village to 
the other? and what is the uſual diſtances in general ? 


X. 


How many villages belong generally to one pariſh ? 


His Food, 


* 


* 0 


In what does the daily food of the peaſant conſiſt in 
the ſummer ſeaſon ? in what in the winter? 


R 2 11. To 
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II. 


To how much do the daily expences of a middling 
peaſant's family amount; the family conſiſting of the 
huſband, his wife, two children, a man ſervant, and 


a maid ? 
III. 


Is the peaſant ſufficiently fed to labour hard with 
alacrity ? 
IV. 


What deſcription of food ſeems to be the moſt nou- 
riſhing? the moſt wholeſome ? and cheap? 


N 
What ſort of victuals ſeem to occafion diſeaſes pe- 
culiar to that country ? 


VI. 
What is the peaſant's uſual beverage ? 


VII. 


Is the peaſant ſober or fond of drinking? and does 
he give the preference to ſpirits? wine? or malt li- 
quors ? or to what ſort of drink? 


Tobacco and Snuff. 


I, 
Does the peaſant take ſnuff, or ſmoke tobacco ? 


and how many are to be found out of ten who, indulge 


themſelves in thoſe practices? 
II. To 
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II. 


To how much money may the tobacco or ſnuff con- 
ſumed annually by a peaſant amount? and conſe- 
quently the conſumption of the whole peaſantry ? 


Dreſs. 


I, 


In what conſiſts the dreſs of a peaſant ? and his 
wife ? of what materials is each? and which is the 
colour moſt generally worn ? 


IT. 


How much does a complete common man's dreſs 
coſt ? how much a woman's dreſs ? 


III, 
How many years does each commonly laſt ? 
IV. 
In what does commonly the linen ſtock of both 


ſexes conſiſt ? 
V. 


Of what materials are the men's ſhirts and women's 
( 


ſhifts made ? 
VI. 


What is the price of a common ſhirt and a common 
ſhift ? 


VII. Is 


— — 
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VII. 


Fs the linen for that purpoſe made in the country ? 
in what part ? and at what price? or whence brought ? 
and at what price ? 


VIII. 


What kind of ſtockings do the men wear? what 
kind the women? are they made by the peaſants 
themſelves ? and what is their value? 


IX. 


How are the peaſant's feet covered ? where do the 
materials for that purpoſe come from ? what is the 
price of a pair of peaſant's ſhoes? and how long may 
they be worn ? 

X. 

What kind of head covering does the peaſant make 
uſe of? of what kind of material? where is this arti- 
cle made? at what price? and how many years 
docs it laſt in conſtant wear ? 


Xl. 


What is looked upon by both ſexes as a luxury in 
dreſs? Are ſilver buckles, filver buttons, ear-rings, 
golden chains, &c. in uſe among the peaſantry ? 


XII. 
Does the deſire of poſſeſſing ſuch ornaments encou- 
rape people to induſtry ? 
XIII, How 
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XIII, 


How much does a peaſant of a middling fortune, 
annually ſpend on an average for his clothes? his 
wife's ? and children's dreſſes? 


XIV, 


According to this minute account of a peaſant's 
dreſs, what is the amount of foreign manufactures 
imported annually for covering him ? | 


I nſtruftion. 


I, 


Is care taken to inſtruct the peaſant in the principles 
of religion ? 
IL. 


Does the peaſant evince by his general conduct that 
he is influenced by religion ? 


III. 


Is the peaſantry in general inſtructed in reading ? 
writing ? and the firit rudiments of Arithmetic ? 


IV. 


( | 
What meaſures does government take for the in- 


ſtruction of the peaſant in agriculture? feeding of 
cattle ? &c, &c, 


V. In 
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V 


In what manner are new diſcoveries in agriculture 
in general made known to the peaſants? and how are 
they excited to introduce them ? 


VI. 


Is there a public ſchool erected for farriery? and 
of the general treatment of cattie? and the peaſant 
taught how to prevent, and cure diſeaſes incidental 
thereto? 

VII, 

In what place is this ſchool eſtabliſhed ? and what 

is remarkable concerning it ? 


VIII. 


What parts of huſbandry ſeems to be beſt under- 
ſtood by the peaſants of this country? | 


IX. 


Are the laws in favour of the peaſantry duly pub- 
liſhed ? or is it in the power of any rank of men to 
ſuppreſs or hinder their being ſo ?—See Oppreſſion by 
the Magiſtrate, Queſt, V. 


Labour and Induſtry. 
I. 


Is the peaſant of this country laborious in cultiva- 
ting the ground ? how many hours conſtitute his day*'s 


work ? 
II, Is 
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II. 
Is the peaſant ſober and parſimonious ? and what 
is his employment when labour in the fields is not 
required ? 
III. 
Does the peaſant rear cattle for ſale ? or for making 


butter and cheeſe for ſale ? 


IV. 


How do the women and children employ their time? 
do they ſpin wool ? flax? knit ſtockings ? &c, &c. 


V. 


In caſe the peaſant be neither laborious nor induſ- 
trious, what is the reaſon of his being otherwiſe ? 


VI, 


As we cannot ſuppoſe that nature has denied the 
peaſant ſufficient muſcular ſtrength, it remains to be 
inquired, whether his labour be ſufficiently rewarded ? 
and why not? 

VII. 

How does the government favour the ſale of his 

produce by exportation? or other means? 


3 


R 
Is not the peaſant's induſtry perhaps checked wa 
fear of loſing his property ? 
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IX. 


Is the peaſant's induſtry obſtructed by too heavy 
taxes and impoks ? 


X. 


Is not the peaſant's idleneſs encouraged by the 
great facility of finding means of ſubſiſting withour 


working? 


XI. 
How many holidays are there ir the year ? 


XII. 
Does the peaſant work on any of theſe holidays ? 


XIII. 


What wages are given to the peaſant in his different 
works in huſbandry ? 


XIV. 


Has the price of labour inereaſed theſe laſt five ? 
ten ? or twenty years? and in what proportion ? 


XV. 


In what reſpect does the peaſant of this country 
deſerve to be imitated in other countries ? 


XVI. 


What kind of induſtry ſeems to be the moſt proper 
fo this country ? 


XVII. What 
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XVII. 


What means does government actually employ to 


render the peaſant laborious and induſtrious? and 
what may further conduce to it ? 


Propagation and Longevity, 


1. 


Does the number of the peaſants in the villages 


increaſe? or decreaſe ?—See Habitation, PorulA- 
TION, Sc. 


II. 
At what age does the peaſant commonly marry ? 


HI, 
Are marriages of men of ſeventy, or upwards, 
common ? 
IV. 
At what age is the greateſt part of country girls 
marriageable? 
V 


To what age do country women commonly bring 
forth children? | 


VI. 


What is conſidered to be the greateſt nuzaber of 
children by one mather ? 


\ 
0 


© i VII. How 
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VII. 


How many children are on an average by one 
marriage ?—See POPULATION. 


VIII, 


Does it happen ſometimes that children are born of 
parents whoare not married? and to what reparation 
do the laws of the country oblige the father of the 
child to provide for it, and the mother, either by mar- 
riage? ſettlement ? or what other mode? 


IX, 


What diſagreeable effects has the birth of a natural 
child upon the mother ? 4 


X, 


Does not the puniſhment and ſhame of the mother 
prove the cauſe of the deſtruction of many infants 2 


Xl, 


Are there inſtances of divorces, or frequent ſepara- 
tions among peaſants ? 


XII. 
Are venereal diſeaſes known among the labouring 


poor? 


XIII. 


What is the moſt general portion given to a 


daughter ? 
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XIV. 


What ſeems to be the moſt general and moſt pow- 
erful obſtructions to the propagation of the country 


people? How does government encourage the increaſe 
of the uſeful race of huſbandmen ? 


XV. 
Do the country people live to a conſiderable age? 


XVI. 


Is the age of one hundred years and upwards 
frequent ? 
XVII. 


Which part of the country produces the oldeſt men? 
and women ? and what ſeems to contribute towards 
the longevity of the inhabitants of that ſpot ? 


Inſtitutions regarding the Peaſants, 


I, 
What care is taken of the labouring poor: 


II, 


How is the peaſant ſupported if his houſe, or barn, 
be deſtroyed by fire, water, or winds? \ 


III. 

How is he aſſiſted if his crop be injured, or reduced 
in value by blighting winds, ſeverity of weather, or 
other cauſes ? N 

IV. How 


- 


a7 


How is the . peaſant preſerved from ſtarving in 


time of famine ? 


V. 
How is reparation made to the peaſant for ſuch 
loſſes and injuries he may ſuſtain by being in the ſeat, 
and ſharing the calamities of war? 


VI, 


How aſſiſted with money for buying cattle if de- 
ſtroyed by diſeaſes ? 


VII. 


What precautions are uſed againk the progreſs of 
epidemical ſekneſſes? what care taken to ſtop their 
courſes ? f 

VIII. 


What regulations are made for ſupplying the vil- 


lages with able furgeons? and approved midwives? 
and medicines ? 


IX. 
Who is appointed to defend the cauſes. of the pea- 
ſant if wronged in any manner? 


X. 


What regulation is there in favour of a poor pea- 
fant, who by accident has been diſabled to pay the 
taxes, or civil debts ? 


XI. What 
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XI. 

What ſyſtem is adapted in providing for poor diſ- 
abled people in the villages ? how are they employed ? 
how the fund for their ſabſiſtence raiſed ?—See alſo 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, 


XII. 
How are orphans when abandoned braught up? 


inſtructedꝰ and provided for when at an age for 
earning their bread, —See Dirro. 


XIII. 


Are people reſtrained from begging ? and how i— 
See Dirro. ; | 
XIV. 
To what number does the real poor of this country 
amount ? and what ſeems to contribute moſtly towards 
impoveriſhing the natives ?=See Dir ro. 


Maintenance of the Clergy. 


I, 


What are the peaſants expences for maintaining 


the pariſh clergy ? are the peaſants obliged to pay the 


tythes ? and of what articles? 
( 3 


11. 
How much are the prieſt's fees far weddings ? 
chriſtenings ? burials? &c, 


III. Are 


. 
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III. 
Are they fixed by government? or arbitrary ? 


IV. 


Are the mendicant orders burthenſome to the 
peaſant ? 


State of the Peaſantry upon different 
| Lands, according to the different 

Property. 
I. 


In what ſtate are the peaſants upon the crown lands? 
and how privileged ? 


II, 


How is their ſtate upon the eſtates belonging to 
the church ? 


III. 


What diſſerence is there in the taxes between thoſe 
peaſants that live upon the crown lands, and thoſe 
that live upon an eſtate belonging either to the 
church? or to a nobleman ? 


IV. 


How much per cent. does a peaſant of a middling 
fortune pay the ſovereign annually on his groſs ex- 
penditure ?——See TAXES. 

Magiſtrates 
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Magiſtrates in the Villages. 
r. 


Of what individuals is the magiſtracy in the villages 
compoſed ? 


II. 


Who inſtitutes the magiſtrates in the villages ? the 
maſter of the village ? or by eleCtion ? 


III. 


How long do the people appointed remain in the 
different offices of magiſtracy ? 


IV. 


Do the members ſerve their village gratis ? or what 
emolument is annexed to their dignity ? 


T SECT, 


| 
| 
| 
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Er. IV; 


AGRICULTURE. 


 Hiftorical Account of the Progreſs of Agriculture of the 
Country—ueſtions applicable to the Political Review 
relative to Agriculture—Calculation of the Annual 
 Amonnt of the Crop——Calculation of the Conſumption 
of the different Produftions—Divifion of Land— 
Manner of cultivating Noblemen's Eflates—Syftem of 
Agriculture ——Manuring--—Ploughing-—Sowing-— 
Harveft—Corveying Corn into the Barn—Barns— 
T hreſhing—Granaries —Corn- Pits—Land-T ax—Me- 
thod of extending the Knowledge of Agriculture all 
over the Country—Tmprovements in Huſbandry — 
Paſture-G round and Meadows —Plants and Roots for 
Dying —Flax and Hemp—Vineyards — Honey and 
Wax— Degree of Feriility--Manner of calculating 
the Expence and Income per Acre—Inſurance of the 
Productions of Agriculture againſt the Danger of 
Weather-—Obſtrudions to the Progreſs of Huſbandry. 


Hiſtorical Account of the Progreſs of 
Agriculture of the Country. 


I. 
I N what time did the natives of this country begin 
to eſteem huſbandry ? and which are the moſt remark. 
able periods in the annals of agriculture ? 


II. Who 


— 


Names of the 
various Pro- 
dag ions of 


| the Country. 


Their loweſt 
Price. 


Political Review, Valuation, 


Amount of 


Price, the Annual 


Their 2 


Production. 


Crop of each 


Value of th 

Crop of each 
Production on 
an Average. 


Annual Con- 
ſumption 
each Produc- 
tion. 


of 


Quar 


[anneal 
ported o 
Product 


To face 


luation, &c. relative to AGRICULTURE. 


Con-] Quantity Country {Name of the Number of | Price of an | Rent of an [Degree of 
1 —— ex-|where each province [Acres em- Acre of Acre of Fertility, viz. 
oduc-| ported of each Production id where each ployed for round pro- Ground pto- how many 
Y Production. carried to, [Produftion isſche Cultiva-ſper for the [per for the [Buſhels for 
| and in what! cultivated. tion of eachj|Culture of [Culture of jone Buſhel 
Quantity and Production. jeach Produc-jeach Produc-| of Seed. 
Value on a tion, tion, g 
Average. 
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1. 


Who was the firſt author that has written on that 
important and uſeful ſubject? and in what year? 


II. 
Who are the moſt conſiderable authors mat have 
followed him ? and on what part of huſbandry does 
each of them chiefly treat? 


Rueftions applicable to the Political 
Review, Valuation, Sc. relative to 


Agriculture. 
| 5 


What are the productions of this country by agri- 
culture? 
11. 


What are the loweſt prices of thoſe productions: 
and what are the higheſt ? 


III. : 
What is the amount of the annual crop of each 
production? 
Iv. 
What is the value of the crop of each production? 


V. 


How much of each production is anmunlly con- 
ſumed in the country ? 


T 2 VI. What 
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VI. 
_ What quantity of each production is annually ex- 
ported? | 


VII, 
To what countries is each production exported ? 
how much of each production? and to what value? 


VIII, 
In what province. is each production chiefly cul- 
tivated ? . 

IX. 


How many acres (I mean what extent of ground) 
are employed for the cultivation of each production? 


X. 
What is the price of the extent of ground cor- 
reſponding to an Engliſh acre, proper for the culti- 
vation of each production ? 
ab XI. TE 
What is the rent of an acre of ground proper for 
the cultivation of egch production ? 


XII, 
How many buſhels for one buſhel of ſeed does the 
ground bring forth of each production? 
4 | | . 


. * 
— 
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Calculation of the Annual Amount 
of the Crop. 


I. 
What means does the government make uſe of te 
know the quantity of corn annually produced in the 
country ? is it by the calculation of the produce of 
the tythes ? or by the known dimenſion of cultivated 
lands ? or by the compariſon of the quantity of corn 
depoſited in the magazines in fertile and barren years ? p 


Calculation of the Conſumption of 
the different Productions. 


I, 


How many buſhels of wheat for bread, or other 
farinaceous food, are reckoned annually for the con- 
ſumption of one perſon ? 


II 
In caſe the country does not produce the neceſſary 
quantity of wheat, from what countries is it ſupplied 
with the deficient quantity? how many buſhels come 
from each country ? and at what price ? 


III, 


How many horſes are reckoned to be in the coun» 
try ? what quantity of oats is allowed to a horſe, 
on 
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on an average? and to what number of buſhels do the 
oats annually conſumed by the horfes amount ? 


IV. 


In caſe the country does not produce the neceſſary 
quantity of oats for horſes and other purpoſes, from 
what country is it ſupplied with the deficient quantity ? 
how many buſhels come from each country ? and at 
what price ? 


N. B. The ſame queſtions concerning barley and 
the other grains, whereof the uſe is conſiderable. 


Divifion of Land. 


I, 


Are the landed eſtates of the nobility divided into 
very extenſive poſſeſſions, as in Spain, Hungary, &c. 
or in very ſmall ones as in England ? 


Manner of cultrvating Noblemen's 
Eftates. 


Are noblemen's eſtates commonly laid out at a cer- 
tain rent ? or do the noblemen moſtly agree with far- 
mers to have their eſtates cultivated by them, and to 
ſhare the profit with them ? or are the noblemen's 
eſtates cultivated on their own account? 

| II, Do 
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Do the landlords let out their poſſeſſions to a few 


rich farmers? or to many inconſiderable ones? and 
to what rents do farms uſually run in this country? 


III. 


What kind of farmers are generally found the moſt 
intereſting to their landlords, the capital and wealthy ? 
or the little and induſtrious ? and why ſo? 


IV. 


Por how many years are the eſtates let out to the 
capital farmers ? for how many to. the leſſer ones? 


V. 

On hat terms? or in what manner do the capital 
farmers pay their rent to the landlord? in what 
manner the little ones ? monthly ? or at what other 
periods? 


. VI. 


Do they always pay their rent in ſpecie ? or ſome- 
times only ? or partly in kind ? 


f VII. 
What influence has the duration of the leaſe upon 
the advance or reduction of rent? or in other words, 
how does the duration of a leaſe determine the rents 
being higher or lower ? | 
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VIII. 
Does the ſale of a landed eſtate annihilate its leaſe ? 


IX, 


What proportion is there between the rent paid te 
the landlord, and the farmer's profit? or in other 
words, if the eſtate let out to the farmer produces 
8 per cent. per ann, how much will the rent be which 
the farmer can afford, and will conſent to pay ? 


X. 


. What are the concomitant conditions of a contract 
made with a farmer, to have the eſtate cultivated by 
him, and to ſhare the profit with him ? 


XI. 
To what inconveniences is that method expoſed ? 


XII. 


What kind of farmers are thoſe with whom the no» 
blemen make thoſe contracts? are they conſiderable ? 
or much otherwiſe ? 


XIII. 


Are the noblemen's eſtates commonly cultivated by 


their ſervants and cattle ? or are the peaſants paid 
for each work ſeparately ? 


XIV. Are 
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MIV. 

Are the rural works paid by the day ? or by the 
acre ? 


XV. 


| Which of thoſe two methods is preferable, in order 
to have the eſtate well cultivated ? 


XVI. 
How much is paid per day? or per acre ? for 
ploughing with two oxen ? or two horſes at the depth 
of fix inches, more or leſs ? 


XVII. 
How much per day is uſually paid ? or per acre? 
for fallowing ? ſowing ? hartowing ? &c. 


XVIII. 
How much per day ? or per acre ? is uſually given 
for reaping torn ? mowing hay ? &c. 


How much for threſhing per buſhel ? or per day ? 
XX. 
How much per day? or per atre for digging the 


ground ? for gathering the grapes ? and other works 
in huſbandry ? 


w- XXI. How 
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XXI. 


Ho much has the price of labourbeen raiſed theſe 


five ? ten ? or twenty years? 


To how much money amounts the food ? and falary 
of a man ſervant ? 


| XXIII. 
Whats the annual expace of keeping a pi a 


oxen ? 
XXIV. 


How much work can they do in one day? 


XXV. 


What is the annual expence of keeping a pair o 


horſes or mules ? 
XXVI. 


How much work can they perform in one day ? 


XXVII. 


Is not the culture by oxen far preferable to the 
culture by horſes or mules with regard to this country ? 


Syſtem of Agriculture. 
L. 


Does the land produce every year without inter- 
ruption ? or how many years is the ground ſucceſ- 
ſively cultivated without reſting ? 


II. What 
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II. 


What rotations have proved the moſt uſeful in 
this country ? 1 

What kind of ern the greateſ profit to the 
huſbandman ? How many per cent, on an average? 


IV. Hate 10 f 
Which plant is the moſt profitable ? how many per 
cent, does it render on an average? 


Manuting. 
1. 

What Kind of manure do the hurfbandmen of this 
country make uſe of for the different productions fn 
the different ſorts of ſoil? | 

II, 

After how many years muſt manuring be repeated ? 

How much manure muſt be beftowed upon one 
acre of ground ? 

by, IV, 7 

Which are the moſt uſeful obſervations that have 

been made on that important ſubject ? 
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Ls U Plougling. 


— 
— — — 
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Ploughing. 
I. 
How are the ploughs conſtructed according to the 


different ſorts of land? and uſes to which they are 
applied ? 


ho 


II. 


mann 2 


beſt > and why ? 
III. 


How often do they plough for wheat? barley ? rye ? 
oats ? and in what month for each ſort of grain ? 


IV. 
To what depth, and how broad are the furrows 


made? 
V. 


What is remarkable in the manner of ploughing in 
this country ? 
VI. 


What uſeful diſcoveries have the huſbandmen of 
this country made with regard to * 
ration of preparing the ſoil ? | 


SOwng. 
2 


2, In what manner do the huſbandmen of this country 


ſow ? 


of II. Are 
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II. 
Are drill ploughs in uſe in order to ſave ſeed, and 
ſow equally ? 
III. 


How are they conſtructed for the different 2A 


ductions ? 
IV. 


What is their uſe ? and how is their utility to be 


calculated ? 
V. 


How many inches deep do they commonly ſow the 
grain of different ſorts ? 


VI. 


By what contrivance does the huſbandman explore 
the moſt proper depth for the ſeed ? 


VII. 


By what contrivance do the huſbandmen judge of 
the nature of the ſeed, in order to know how much 
defective there is amongſt any given quantity, and to 
allow properly for it in ſowing ? 


VIII. 


How is the ſeed of the different grains prepared 
before ſowing it? 


IX. 
What quantity of ſeed is commonly allowed to an 
acre of rough ground ? what quantity to an acre of 
fine ground ? 


X. In 
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X. 


In what month is wheat ? barley? rye? oats ? and 
other grains ſown in the ſouthern provinces ? 


XI. 
Ditto in the northern? 


XII. 

What uſeful diſcoveries have been made wit re- 
gard to ſowing according to the different ſeeds? the 
nature of the land ? the manner of laying it ? and the 
ſeaſon ? | 


Harveſt, 


FT. 

In what month is the harveſt of wheat ? barley ? 
rye ? oats? and other grains in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces * : f 
ks II. 
Ditto in the northern provinces ? 


II. 
What kinds of inſtruments are uſed for cutting 
down corn ? hay? and how are they conſtructed ?- 


{2 | 14 3 
What quantity of corn ? of hay ? may an expert 
cutter cut down in one day with this inſtrument ? 
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VS. 
What is remarkable concerning the manner of 
harveſting ? 
VI. 
How long is the corn left in the field after having 


been cut down ? and in what manner is it laid upon 
the ground, in high or low heaps ? 


VII. 


What diſcoveries have been made concerning the 
moſt advantageous method of reaping corn? 


Conveying Corn into the Barn, 


I 
How is corn conveyed from the fields into the barn ? 


IT. 


How are the carts for conveying corn ? hay ? and 
all ſorts of light objects conſtructed ? what are the 
dimenſions of the body ? and wheels ? 


III. 


What load can be laid upon them ? what may be 
their weight ? by how many cattle are they drawn? 
and what may be the expence of ſuch a cart ? 


| Barns. 
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Barns. 

I. 

How are the barns for laying up corn ? hay? or 
ſtraw built ? 


vs 


II. 
How are the air- holes placed? and what is obſerved 


with regard to the method of laying up corn ? hay ? 
and ſtraw to the beſt adyantage ? 


III. 
Are the barns near the peaſants houſes, or far from 
them ? and ſecure againſt accidents by fire? 


Th 4 eſhing 6 


I. 
Which is the moſt ſimple ? the moſt profitable ? 
and the leaſt fatiguing method of threſhing received 
by the experteſt huſbandmen of this country ? 


II. 


What kind of threſhing machines are introduced in 
this country > how are they conſtructed ? 


III. 4 
What quantity can be threſhed out by that ma- 
chine in one day ? of what particular utility is that 
machine? and what is the expence of this uſeful 


contrivance ? 
IV, Is 
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IV. 


Is the threſhing machine invented by Mr. Wix 
LAW, Engine-Maker, of London, introduced ſome- 
where into this country? 


Granaries and Corn-Pits, 


I. 


Is the corn kept in granaries above ground ? or in 
ſubterraneous caverns ? or how ? 


IT. 


How are the granaries of capital landlords built ? 
how many ſtories high ? how near are the ſtories to 
one another ? have they vent-holes at top ? do not they 
moſtly look towards the north quarter, it being the 
cooleſt and conſequently moſt proper? 


III, 
Of what materials are they commonly built ? 


IV. 


What precautions are taken for preventing the cor- 
rupting of corn before it is put into the granary ? 


V. 
What precautions are taken when in the granaries ? 


X VI, How 
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VI. 


How often is it turned _—_ ſcreened in the nn 
of a month? 


10 0 


VII. | : ni 91% 

How is freſh corn affected by thunder and light- 
ning, cured ? does turning ſuch corn three or four 
times a day for two months or longer, prove an effica- 
cious remedy againſt its corruption ? 


VIII. 
What contrivances for ventilating corn are there ? 
IX. 
How are rats and mice? and inſects kept from corn? 
| * 
Which is the beſt way for drying corn ? 


XI. 


How many years is corn kept without injury ? 


XII, 
How are the ſubterraneous caverns for keeping corn 
* 
conſtructed ? 


| XIII. 
What is to be obſerved with regard to thoſe pits be- 


fore corn is put in? what matter is laid upon the bot- 
tom as a bed for the grain ? 


XIV, How 
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XIV. 


Hoy is the corn dried before it is depoſited in thoſe 
caverns ? | 


XV. 


How is the corn covered ? the air kept out ? and 
the cavern hermetically cloſed ? 


XVI, 


How many years is corn preſerved by this method ? 


Land-Tax, 


I. 


Do all the poſſeſſors of landed eſtates pay the ſame 
land-tax ? or who enjoys an exemption in that reſpect? 
what pretences are formed for ſuch exemption ? or 
upon what conditions? and for what length of time 
are they entitled to that indulgence ? 


II. 


How is the land-tax laid on ? and what difference 
made according to the different goodneſs of ground ? 


III. 


In what years have the lands been claſſed ? into 
how many claſſes have they been divided? 


IV, 
How many acres are there in each claſs ? 


X 2 V. How 
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V. 


How much pays an acre of ground annually accord- 
ing to the above-mentioned claſſes ? 


VI, 


Is there a tax upon the rent ? or upon the produce 
of land ? and is it levied according to a valuation, 
which varies with all the variations of the market 
price? or according to a fixed valuation ? 


VII. 
How much is paid per ſquare league by this cal- 


culation ? 
VIII. 


Is the land- tax always the ſame for the improved 


eſtates as well as thoſe that remained in the primitive 
ſtate ? 


IX, 


Is the landiord permitted to raiſe what he pleaſes ? 
and in caſe he ſhould introduce a new plant, would 
not he be obliged to pay an additional tax ? 


X. 


What is the name of the meaſure made uſe of for 
meaſuring lands ? how many ſquare feet does it oc- 


cupy ? and in what proportion is it with the Engliſh 
acre ? 


Method 
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Method of extending the Knowledge of 
Agriculture in this Country. 


I. 


What means does government make uſe of to con- 


vince the public of the importance of the art of agri- 
culture? 
II. 


Is the theory and practice of agriculture publicly 
taught in the univerſities ? or colleges? in what 
places of the country ? | 


III. 


What plan is followed in teaching the theorical 
part of it? what plan for the practical part? 


IV. 


What is underſtood under the theorical part ? and 
what is compriſed under the practical? 


V. 


What kind of people are choſen to be the teachers ? 
what is the reward of the profeſſorſhip ? 


VI. 


How many years does the courſe of that ſtudy 
laſt? 


VII, Of 
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Vi. 


Of what ſtation in life are the ſcholars ? and is not 
the meaning of that wiſe inſtitution to inſtruct chiefly 
the nobility in this important branch of knowledge, in 
order to enable them to improve their landed eſtates, 
and render themſelves happy as well as their peaſants? 


VIII, 
In what different manners is agriculture improved 
in this country ? 
IX, 


Are there ſocieties of agriculture eſtabliſhed in this 
country ? in what places ? 


p 


Of what utility have they been to the country ? what 
branches of agriculture have been moſtly improved? 
by what means do they encourage ? or reward 
induſtry ? 

XI. 

What kind of premiums ſeem to have the beſt effect 
upon the people? do honorary premiums, for in- 
ſtance medals, excite them more than more pro- 
fitable ones, as money, implements of agriculture ? &c. 


Improvements in Huſbandry. 
I, 


Wherein do the moſt remarkable improvements of 
all the different branches of huſbandry conſilt ? 
II. Which 
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II. 
Which of thoſe improvements and diſcoveries are 
entirely unknown ? or very little known in foreign 
countries ? and how far are they applicable to them ? 


III. 


What kind of exotic plants? grains? herbs? roots? 
trees? ſhrubs? &c. have been introduced in this 
country, and with what ſucceſs ? 


IV. 


What kind of ground is fit for them? how is it 
prepared ? how that exotic production cultivated ? 


V. 


What is to be obſerved concerning the time of 
ripeneſs? the management ? the quality ? the uſe? &c. 
of thoſe productions. 


VI. 


Is not encloſing land looked upon as a great im. 
-provement ? and as ſuch, how far is its uſe become 
common ? 


VII, 
Which province has the greateſt quantity of wet 
lands ? and which is looked upon as the beſt method 
for draining them? 


VIII. What 


ö 
| 
| 


II.. 

What Kind eee, . uſe; of 
for draining marſhy grounds ? F 
| 1/4 3 


a rue 4 aquitiag eee u condi: 21s 
. With: what expence is the 8 wr 
lands by the beſt method attended? 


IS C ˙ AA . 


> f 
For what productions is the watering of land uſed ? 


XI. 


Is the method of watering theſe lands ſuch, as to 
admit a continual uſe of water? or only a tempo- 
rary one ? 14 


XII. 
What mathod} is uſed to water dry! lands} and where 
does the water come from = 


TRIER | XIII. 


jt | What 1 do the Huſbandmen of this 
1 country raiſe in ſandy and quite barren dry oils, 
where watering 1s not nd ? | 


1 XIV. 


IS „eb is obſerved to be the moſt profitable manner 
of cultivating thoſe kind of foils ? 


XV. In 
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XV. 


In what province are thoſe barren ſoils chiefly to 


be met with? 
XVI. 


Are cabbages ? potatoes? parſnips ? carrots? jeru · 
ſalem artichokes } beets ? peas ? beans? cultivated in 
this country ? 


Paſture-Ground and Meadows. 


I. 
What proportion is there between the paſture- 
ground, and the ground for tillage ? 


II, 


What method is uſed to lay down land that has 
been in tillage with graſs for paſture-ground ? 


III. 
Which ſeeds are reckoned to be the moſt profitable 
for that purpoſe ? and how much of each ought to be 
allowed to an acre? 


IV, 


Is ſulla Arabica ? ſainſoin ? lucerne, & c. made uſe 
of ? how ſowed ? how great a quantity of each fort to 
an acre ? 
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V. 
What method is purſued with regard to artificial 
paſtures ? 
VI. 
ls the culture of turnips known and extenſive here ? 
and how are they planted ? 


VII. 


Is the culture of potatoes introduced here? and 
what ſort of cattle are fed with them. | 


VIII, 
What quantity given? and of what effect is that 
food ? = 
IX. 


How many different uſes are made of potatoes? 


Plants and Roots for Dying. 


I. 
What kinds of plants? roots? &c, for dying, does 
mis country produce? a 
| [ ; | IT. 
| How is each ſort cultivated ? 
i 
Hoy prepared for the uſe of dying ? 


| | * 


IV. Where 
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IV. 


Where is each ſort conſumed ? and in what kind of 
manufacture employed ? | 


.- is | T 
How does government encourage the planting of 
thoſe uſeful productions? 


Flax and Hemp. 


I. 
Is the culture of flax very much extended in this 
country? in what province is its culture chiefly in- 
troduced ? 


II. 
How do the moſt conſiderable huſbandmen of this 


country cultivate flax ? which ſoil do they chooſe in 
preference for that uſeful production ? 


III. ö 4 


In which month is flax ſown? and what kind of 
ſeaſon (a dry or a wet one) is the moſt favourable for 


that operation ? 
IV. ä 


How many buſhels of ſeed are allowed to an acre ? 


V. 
| What is to be obſerved concerning the p PLS os 
paration of flax ? et 
Y » VI. What 
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vt. 
What! is the chief uſe of flax ? wa pcs? 
VII. 


How many people may be reckoned to be main - 
tained annually by the culture and preparation of flax? 
and the working it off? 


N. B. The ſame queſtions are ot + to the 
culture of Hemp, 


Vineyards. 
3 


Does this country produce wine ? in what provinces 
does it grow molt plentifully } 


II. 
What is the name of the moſt eſteemed ſorts of 
wine 2 what quantity is on an average produced of 


each ſort ? COM, 7 
III. a a 


Where moſtly conſumed } and what js the price of 
each ſort of ew wine? 


Iv. 
Are the vines propagated from layers or cuttings ? 


and what is to be obſerved in order to effectuate a 
ſucceſsful propagation ? 


- 


V. How 
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Va, 


How are the rounds prepared for yy according 
to the different nature of the ſoil? 


<©Py Ss 


vt. 
\. 54. 87 Done d 5 r i * 
What diſtance do the vines keep from each other ? 
FFF BG PMI er vo NH ripe hay... 
VII. 


What is obſerved the reſt of the time with regard 
to the culture of young vines ? 


VIII. 


What is to be obſerved concerning the manage- 
ment of grown vines ? 


In what month is the vintage ? 


X. 


How is the wine preſſed out ? and what is remark- 
able concerning the method of doing it? ROTO 
preſs machine conſtrutted ? 


XI. bs Natn 21 WW 
How is the wine managed bs 


out? how long expoſed to fermentation ? 


Fo XII. In 1 A 
How are the cellars conſtructed ? and the wine kept : 


' L „ 1 % 1 
. - 4 & : 18321020 


XIII. How 
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XIII. 


How much time muſt the wine remain on its lees ? 
how long in the cellar? and what preparations are 
requiſite to a ſtate for drinking ? 


Honey and Wax. 
1. 
Are the huſbandmen of this country expert in the 
cconomy of bees? in what province is the greateſt 


quantity of beehives to be found ? or from what coun- 
try is honey and wax imported ? 


II. 


How much does the country annually conſume of 
each article? and what is the price of each? 


III. 
In caſe honey was produced in this country, to 
what quantity can the honey and wax annually col - 
lected amount? | 


IV. 


How much of it is annually exported on an ave- 
rage to what countries > how much to each? 


V. 

What uſeful diſcoveries have been made with re- 
gard to the conomy of bees ? to the ſeparation. of 
honey from wax? &c. 

SER VI. How 
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VI. . 
How are the bees ſupplied with ſufficient ſood ? 


VII. 
How are they guarded from their enemies the plun- 
dering bees? the hornets and waſps ? the mice ? ſpi- 
ders? caterpillars ? wax-worms? birds ? &c. 


vn. : 
How is the produce of their labour collected with- | 
ont deſtroying them ? 
IX. 


Is there fome new and remarkable diſcovery con- 
cerning the uſe of honey and wax in medicines ? in 
manufactures? | 


1 
How is wax bleached in this country ? 
> 4 NENT | | 
What authors have written to the greateſt ſatisfac« 


uon of the intelligent huſbandman, with regard to the 
cxconomy of bees? and the art of bleaching wax? 


/ XII. EN 
+ How is bee @conomy encouraged in this-country? = 


9 


i Degree 
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Degree of Fertility. | 


I, 
How much per cent. do the landed eſtates render 
on an average? | 


II. 
In what part of the country do they render the 
moſt ? and how much to the utmoſt ?—See Political 
Review relative to Agriculture. | 


III. 
In ſeven years how many may be reckoned abun- 
dant ? how many of a middling fertility? and how 


many barren ? 
IV. 


How much has the price of lands been raiſed theſe 
ten? twenty ? fifty years? and what is the cauſe of it? 


V. 

The degree of goodneſs of corn being alſo judged 
by its weight, it is aſked, how much does the buſhel 
of the different forts of grain weigh ? and how many 
pounds weight is a buſhel 2? 


VI. 
Do the beſt huſbandmen keep weather regiſters ? 
how many rainy days are reckoned annually on an 


average ? 


Manner 


[ 209 1 
Manner % calculating | the Expence 
and I ncome per Acre. 


l. 


12 r I © 7 


What expences muſt be calculated in this ome ? 
for inſtance, rent, land-tax, [if not compriſed in the 
rent] manure, labour ſeed, ſowing, reaping, 
| threſhing, &c, How do they value the income? 


Inſurance of the Productions of Agri- 

culture againſt the Danger of 
Weather. 

" Is there ſuch an inſtitution known in this e; ? 


upon what plan is it eſtabliſhed ? how the _— 
eſtimated ? 


 Ohfruflions to the Progreſs of 
ls th e 


DE tn ee wand 
Mes 094 EL IT RT ZRRUAOG +» 

Which are looked upon to be the greateſt obſtruc- 
tions to the progreſs of agriculture and huſbandry in 


general ?—See STATE OF THE PEASANTAF.>>Ditto 
Porvrariox, Ke. 
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II. 
Are there not ſome great abuſes in religion which 


are great hindrances to agriculture > too many holy - 
days? too frequent proceſſions? rural devotions ? 
pilgrimages ? confraternities ? &c. &c. 


III. 


Is not agriculture deprived of a great many vige- 
rous men who turn monks ? 


IV. 


How far is the military ſyſtem of this country ob- 
noxious to agriculture ? | 


V. 


How many men may be reckoned that agriculture 
annually loſes by the preſent military ſyſtem ? 


VI. 


Is the private ſoldier permitted to return to his vil- 


lage, when his preſence would be moſt required for 
the rural labours ? | 
VII. 


Is the peaſant of this country of a vagrant diſpo- 
ſition ? does he like to be enrolled ? 


VIII. 


Are the invalids ſent into their villages? or are they 
condemned to die in lazineſs in an hoſpital ? 


SECT, 
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CATTLE IN GENERAL. 


Explanatory Dueſtions relative to the Oeconomical 
and Political Review of Cattle—General Queſ- 
tions reſpeching Cattle. 


Explanatory Queſtions relative to the 


Oeconomical and Political Review 
of Cattle. 


I. 
\ } HAT forts of cattle are there in this country 


II. 


How many head of each ſort are there on an 
average? 
III. 
Which is the loweſt? and which is the higheſt price 
of a piece of each ſort ? 
ih 7. 9 IV. What 
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IV. 
What is the annual expence of keeping a piece 
of each ſort ? 
V. 
How much is the leaſt annual profit? how much 
the higheſt price per head of each ſort? | 


VI. 
What province produces the beſt cattle of each 


fort e 
VII. 


Which are the moſt common ſickneſſes of each 


kind of cattle ? 
vii. 


Which are the moſt remarkable good qualities of 
each ſort of cattle ? 


IX. 


How much does the tax paid for a piece of each 
ſort of cattle annually amount to ? 


X. - 
Where are the chief markets for each ſort of cattle? 


XI. 


What ſort of cattle is permitted, or not, to be ex- 
Ported ? or imported ? 
XII, 
What foreign country is each ſort of cattle exported 
to? or imported from? | 
XIII, What 
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XIII. 


What number of each ſort is annually exported to, 
or imported from each country ? 


XIV. 


How much is the duty of importation or exporta- 
tion per head of each ſort ? 


XV. 


What is the total amount of the duty of importa- 
tion ? or exportation of each ſort? 


General Queſtions reſpecting Catile. 


I, 


What kind of cattle of this country is ſuperior to 
foreign cattle ? and which fort is inferior to thoſe of 
others ? 
| II, 

Do the inhabitants of this country apply themſelves 
to the breeding and feeding of cattle, and to the 
making of butter and cheeſe? : 


III. 


How far is the country favourable for breeding and 
feeding of cattle ? or what natural and political ob- 
ſtructions are there to this kind of induſtry ? 


IV. 


Is cattle ſubje& to tythes for the church? 
| V. Is 
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V 
Is it uſual to kill cattle for ſalting ? where is it 
moſtly killed ? and for what purpoſe ? | 


VI. 


In cafe the fleet wants ſalted meat, where is it pro- 
vided from? at what price? and what quantity: 


VII. 

Is not meat alſo ſalted for exportation? how many 
head of cattle killed ? price of the different ſorts of 
meat ? to what countries is it carried ? where from ? 
how much weight ? 


VIII. 


How far is the conſumption of the whole country to 
be known by flaughter-houſe regiſters? to what ſum 
does the whole amount ? 


IX, 


How much meat is conſumed annually in the 
capital ? 
X. 
What uſe is made of the hides ? are they tanned in 
the country ? or exported raw ? to what countries ? 
how many to each ? and at what price ? 


XI. 


What regulations have been made in the country to 
encourage the breeding and feeding of cattle ? 


XII. What 
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XII, 


What care does government take to unite rural 
cconomy, and breeding of catile? 


XIIT. 
How many people may be rcckoned to live by 
breeding and feeding each ſort of cattle > _ 


XIV. : 
If cattle is exported from this country, in what ſea- 
port is it moſtly embarked ? | 


SECT, 
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B IL ACK CATTLE. 


Hiftorical Account of Black Cattle — H ouſing— 
Food. Diſenſes Prepagation — Making Butler 
and Cheeſe—Manner of diſpoſing of bath. 


Hiſtorical Account of Black Cattle. 


I. 


H AS the fineſt breed of black cattle always been 
peculiar to this country ? or in what time have the 
natives improved the breed by importing foriegn 
bulls and cows? and what countries have they been 


brought from ? 
II. 


Is the generality of huſbandmen intelligent in breed- 
ing and feeding cattle, both for making butter and 
cheeſe, and for the ſlaughter-houſeꝰ and which pro- 
vinces are the moſt celebrated for that purpoſe ? 
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Hon ſing. 
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Houfing. 
FE. I. {1 jy , 
In what months is the cattle which is brought up 
for the ſlaughter-houſe ? and the milch cows, expoſed 
— and 1 to the 8 air? 


u. 


How are the ſtables and cow-houſes conſtructed to 
the beſt advantage ? how the windows placed ? 


III. 
How are the channels ſor conveying urine and dung 
out of the cow - houſe contrived ? 


IV. 
How the cattle cleaned? 


Food. 


I. 


How is black cattle for the laughter-houſs fed in 
the different ſeaſons ? and particularly in winter 


11. ' 


What quantity of food allowed per diem when hep 
in the ſtable ? | 
III. 


What kind of herbs are the moſt fattening ? 
Aa Iv. What 
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Iv. 
What kind of winter food fattens the 280 the 
ſooneſt ? and what method i to be obſerved with fat- 


tening cattle ? 
V. 


eee to fatten an ox ? and 
how much will his weight increaſe during that time : 
VI. 


What is the average weight ? and price of a lean 
ox ? and of a fattened one ? 


VII. 


How are the milch cows fed that they may yield 
good and copious milk? 


VIII, 


What quantity of food is allowed to a cow per diem 
when in the ſtable ? 


IX. 
What kind of paſture is the moſt profitable to 
milch cows ? | | 
T :- 
How much is the leaſt quantity of milk a cow yields 
daily ? what is the greateſt quantity ? 


Diſeaſes. 
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"1 
I. 27 
To what kind of diſtempers are the milch cows and 
oxen moſt liable to in this country ? n 
u. 
What ſeems to be the cauſes of each of the different 
diſtempers ? 
III. 
What are their ſureſt ſymptoms? a 
IV. 
eured ? | 48% 
v. 


What do the huſbandmen obſerve to preſerve 
milch cows? and oxen in good health ? 


Propagation, | 3 
I. 
At what age do the cows begin to breed? 


II. 
To what age do they commonly breed? 


III. 


For how many cows does one pull ſuffice? 
$17.11 Aa 2 | IV. In - 
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Iv. 
In what month are the cows covered by the bull 


v. 
Which is reckoned to be the beſt age for a bull 


VI, 
Til what age is the bull permitted to cover ? 


VII. 
How are the bulls and cows prepared for generation ? 


VIII. 
What do the farmers obſerve with regard to thoſe 
cows that are pregnant ? 
IX. N 
What care do they take at the time of having young ? 


X. 
What is to be obſerved when the calves are dropt? 


Making of Butter and Cheeſe. 
I. 
How is the proceſs of making butter? 


II. 


How is cheeſe made? 
III. What 
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III. 
What is the price of milk ? butter ? and cheeſe 


Manner of diſpoſing of both. 
3,2 


How is butter and cheeſe diſpoſed of? how much 
conſumed in the country ? how much exported to 
each foreign country ? 


II. 
How much duty is paid on butter and cheeſe ex- 


ported ? 
III. 


What port is butter and cheeſe chiefly exported 


from ? 


SECT. 
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Hi ftorical Inquiries reſpecting the Antiquity of the 
Breeds of Sheep Diviſion of Sheep with Regard 
to their Appearance, to the Fineneſs of their 
Mool, and Price—Management of Sheep— 


Houſing —Foid— Folding S hearing Mo 


Profit to the Owner —Diſeaſes of Sheep—Pro- 
pagation—Shepherd—Profit to the _— 
Laws concerning Sheep and Wool. | 


LEY 


| Hiftorical Inquiries reſpefling the 


Antiquity of the Breeds of Sheep. 
I, 


WI AT do the annals of agriculture mention 
concerning the antiquity of the breed of the fine 
woolled ſheep in this country ? is this breed peculiar 
to the country ? or in what year ? from what country ? 
* what accident has it been introduced ? 


: II. What 
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II. 
What do they further mention concerning the gra- 
dual refinement of wool? its inland? and foreign trade ? 
and other intereſting matters concerning ſheep ? 


Diviſion of Sheep, with Regard to their 
Appearance, to the Fineneſs of their 
Wool and Price. 


I. 


How many different ſorts of ſheep are there in this 
country ? and what difference is there between each 
fort in reſpect to ſize ? height ? colour ? horas? and 
wool ? 

II. 
To how many head does each ſort amount? 


III. 
| What is the loweſt price of a ſheep of each ſort # 
what is-the higheſt ? 


IV. 
In how many claſſes is wool divided with regard to 


its colour ? 
* 
In how many with regard to its fineneſs? and 
length ? ; | 


VI. What 
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VI, 


What is the price of the different claſſes of wool on 
the ſpot? 


Management of Sheep. 


I. * 
In what conſiſts the management of ſheep in every 
ſeaſon ? 
II. | 
In what manner are the different breeds of ſheep 
adapted to particular ſoils? and to different ſituations ? 


III, 


In what ſyſtem are the ſheep arranged ? are they a 
ſtanding flock ? the profit an annual ſale of lambs ? 
or is the flock. bought in and ſold out every year? 


IV, 


Do farmers in encloſed countries buy weather 
lambs? ewe lambs ? or old ewes, for the profit of 
fattening ? and what are the reſpeCtive advantages of 
each ſyſtem ? 

V. 

What proportion is there between the number of 
ſheep, and the number of acres, of a farm in each 
ſyſtem ? 

VI. 

What is the arrangement of the crops of a farm 

when the intention is to keep as many ſheep as poſſible ? 
VII. At 
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VII. 
At what age do they caſtrate the male lambs ? 


VIII. 


Are there perſons famous for their breed of ſheep ? 
who? and where? | 
of” 


IX. 
What author has written on the management of 
ſheep ? and on wool, with the greateſt ſucceſs ? 


X. 


What part of the management of ſheep deſerves 
the particular attention of an inquiſitive traveller, as 
being perfectly underſtood ? 


Houſing. 


I, 
In caſe the ſheep remain in the open air in the cold | 
ſeaſons, how are they ſcreened againſt the froſty 


weather ? 
TE, 


How do the moſt intelligent huſbandmen conſtruct 
their ſheep ſtables? 


III. 
How is the violent heat in the ſtable tempered, 
B b being 
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being looked upon as the cauſe of innumerable diſeaſes 
in ſheep? . | 
IV. 
What is obſerved to keep the ſheep clean, when 
they are in the ſtable? 


V. 


What is obſerved concerning the neceſſity of ſepa- 
rating ſheep affected with certain diſtempers ? 


VI. 


Are there wolves in the country ? and how are the 
ſheep ſecured againſt them, both in the field ? and 
in the ſtables ? 

VII. 

In what manner are thoſe enemies deſtroyed, or 

reduced in their numbers? and their ravages made of 


leſs conſequence to thoſe, and other animals, and 
cattle in general ? 
VIII, 


What influence has the different manner of houſing 
ſheep upon the fineneſs of their wool ? 


Food. 


I, 


What proviſion of food is made in every month of 
the year, for a ſtanding lean flock ? and alſo for fat- 
tening ſheep ? 

H. What 
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II. 
What is the proviſion laid in, in the ſpring ? 


III. 


What is obſerved concerning the good and bad ef. 
fects of the different manners of feeding ſheep, with 
regard to the health of the animal ? the fineneſs of the 
wool ? the goodneſs of the fleſh? and milk ? 


IV. 


Of what nature is the land commonly allotted for 
grazing ? is it a fat paſture ? or barren hills? and 
downs? or wet land ? 


— 


v. 
Are not new ploughed land, and dry grounds, 
the moſt proper for ſheep ? 


VI. 
What particular precautions muſt be taken with re- 
gard to ſheep, when their paſture ground is wet land? 


VII. 
Are the ſalt marſhes profitable or pernicious to 


ſheep ? 
VIII. 


Which are the favourite herbs of the ſheep of this 
country ? 


B b 2 
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Ix. 


What is to be obſerved coneerning feeding ſheep 
with turnips ? how are they given? in what quantity ? 


X. | 
What quantity of falt is allowed to a herd of one 
hundred ſheep per annum? and at what time is it 
chiefly given to them? 


Xl, 


What kind of ſalt has been found to do the greateſt 
good to ſheep ? 


Folding. 
I, 


In what manner do the moſt expert farmers keep 
the ſheep on their arable ground ? 


11. 
Do they fold their ſheep 8 to the land's 
being dry or wet? and in what ſeaſons? 


111, 
Do they fold them in the field ? or in the houſes ? 
IV. 
What is to be obſerved of either of thoſe manners 
of folding ſheep ? 


V. Do 
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V. 
Do they litter the ſheep ? b dot l 
VI. 


Is the fold of ſheep let per EE 
and at what price ? 


1. 


VII. 


Of what wood do they make the hurdles? M__ 
manner ? and at what expence >. 


VIIT. 
For what crop do they fold in every ſeaſon? 


Shearing. 


7 ER I. nas 4i'20:xiail 11424 
How often do they ſhear ſheep in à year 2 and ip 
what months ? 
| d 7. II. 3 £3 it ) { 
What preparations are made before the. ſhearing t 
do they waſh them? 
»y III. 1 hib 2113 1 
Is it uſual to make ſheep perſpire before ſhearing, 
in order to foften their wool ? 
What is to be obſerved in ſheep ſhearing ? 
V. What 
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V. 
What is to be done after ſhearing ? 


VI. 
N eee of each fleece 
divided? 


VII. 
What is the leaſt quantity of wool rams of different 
breeds give annually ?. which is the greateſt quantity? 


VIII. 
The ſame queſtion reſpecting an ewe. 
What operations does the wool undergo after its 
being ſhorn off? r 
thoſe operations ? | e 


X. 
Is clipping a buſineſs by itſelf ? or done by any 
hands upon the farm ? | 


XI. 
What is the difference of price between waſhed or 
unwaſhed wool ? 


X1I, 
' What between the wool of fat and lean ſheep ? 


XIII. Do 


1911 
XIII. 


Do they clip the lambs? and what difference is 
obſerved concerning the price of their wool, com- 
pared to that of ewes and rams? 


Wool. 


I, 


What connection is there between the ſoil and ſorts 
of wool ? 
II, 


Between the management of the ſheep, ſuch as 
houſing, folding, driving ſheep from one province to 
another ? 


III, 
Have ever long and ſhort wool ſheep been mixed: 


IV. 


Has combing wool ever been cut, in order to 
render it clothing wool ? 


V. 


At what length does clothing wool become comb - 
ing wool ? 


VI. 
What provinces breed the greateſt quantity of 


ſheep ? and which part of the country produces the 
fineſt wool ? 


VII. How 
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VII. 
How is the inland wool trade carried on? is the 
wool bought from the proprietors of the flocks? or 
from the merchant ? : 


VIII. 


What quantity of wool is worked off annually in 
the country ? | 


IX. 


In what province and places are the chiefeſt woollen 
manufactures eſtabliſhed ? 


X. 


What ſort of woollen cloth is made in this country ? 
coarſe or fine? and what ſorts of woollen ſtuffs beſides? 
which is the loweſt ? and the higheſt price per yard? 


Xl. 
How many pieces are made of each ſort ? 


XIT. 


How many pieces of woollen manufactures is the 
country reckoned to conſume annually ? 


XIII. 


Is the art of dying perfectly underſtood in this 
country ? in what colours do they excel? and in what 
are they inferior to other nations? 


XIV. Is 
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XIV, 
Is the exportation of wool permitted ? upon what 


- 


conditions, or under what penalties, is it prohibited: 


XV. 


In caſe it is permitted, what ſort of wool is chiefly 
exported ? to what countries? what quantity of each 
annually ? and at what price? 


XVI, 


Is the exportation of live ſheep permitted? and 
upon what conditions, or ander what penalties, is it 
prohibited ? 

XVII. 

In caſe it is permitted, what fort of ſheep are 
chiefly exported ? to what countries: what number 
of each ſort annually ? and at what price? 


XVIII. 


What inland towns carry on the greateſt wool 
trade ? 
XIX. 5 
From what ſea- port is the greateſt quantity of wool 
exported ? how much on an average:? 


XX. 


In caſe the exportation of wool and live ſheep 
was not permitted, fiom what part of the country is 
it moſtly ſmuggled ? and to what parts ?—See Sect. XII. 


Smuggling, Gc. | 
C XXI. How 
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XXI. 
How much does the wool pay at the exportation? 


XXII. 


What kinds of preſſes are in uſe in this country 
to pack up wool ? 


XXIII. 


What quantity of fine wool do all the flocks of the 
country annually afford ? and the value of it ? 


XXIV. 


What quantity of coarſe wool ? and its value? 


Profit to the Owner. 


I, 


How are the annual expences and profit of a herd 
of one hundred ſheep calculated in a common year ? 
how much is the expence and profit of each head ? 


II, 


At what age do they ſell ſheep for feeding for 
butchers ? and at what price ? 


III, 


What is remarkable concerning the manner of 
making cheeſe from ſheep's milk? and what profit does 
a ſheep give annually; with regard to thoſe articles ? 


IV. To 
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IV. 


To what particular uſe are the different parts of 
the ſheep employed ? 


D1ſeaſes of Sheep. 
I, 


To what kind of epidemical diſtempers are the ſheep 
moſtly liable in this country ? 


II. 


What ſeems to be the cauſe of each of the different 
diſeaſes ? 
III, 
In what month do they moſtly begin ? and in what 
month do they make the greateſt havock ? 


IV. 


What are the ſureſt ſymptoms of the moſt dan- 


gerous ones. 
V. 


How are they prevented? how cured ? 


VI. 


What remedies have the ſhepherds of this country 
againſt the rot? the dropſy ? the vertigo? the ſcab ? 
the phthyſic ? the jaundice? the noſe-worms ? the 


worms of the liver? foot of rot ? the red water? the 
blood ? the itch ? 


Cce VII, What 
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VII. 


What do the ſhepherds obſerve in order to preſerve 
ſheep in health? | 


Propagation of Sheep. 


1 


What is remarkable concerning the propagation of 
ſheep in this country? in what months are the ewes 
covered ? 


II, 


How are the rams and ewes prepared for propa» 
gation? and with 'what kinds of” phyſic are their 
bowels cleangd ? 


III. 


What management is neceſſary with regard to 
ewes, at the time of the birth of the young ones ? 
and after ? 


IV. 


How many ewes are covered by one ram? 


* 


How are the pregnant ewes taken care of ? 


VI. 


What is the uſual number of their young ? 
VII, At 
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VII. 


At what age do the ſheep begin to breed ? and till 
what age will they breed advantageouſly ? 


VIII. 


By what ſigns do the ſhepherds know the beſt 


breeders ? 
IX. 


What do the ſhepherds obſerve to improve the 


breed of ſheep ? 
X. 


Do foreign finer woolled ſheep degenerate in this 
country? and in what generation? 


. 
What ſeems to be the reaſon of it ? 


XII. 


What means have been tried to prevent the dege- 
neration of foreign finer woolled ſheep? and what 
was the conſequence of it? 


XIII. 


From what countries have rams and ewes been 
imported ? from Spain? from Barbary ? 


XIV. 


Does government encourage the importation of 
foreign fine woolled ſheep ? and how ? 


XV. Is 
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xv. 


Is a certain number annually imported ? how many 


on an average? 
XVI. 


What opinion have the intelligent ſhepherds con- 
cerning the cauſes of the different textures and fineneſs 
of wool ? 


Shepherd. 
I. 


How many ſheep does a ſhepherd take care of ? 
what aſſiſtance has he? and at what time? 


/ 


II. 


Has the ſhepherd a part in the flock, in order to 
add to his care ?. 


III. 
What is their uſual pay? 


IV. 


Is there any thing particular in the breed or ma- 
nagement of ſhepherds dogs ? 


Profit to the Country. 


I. 


How many people find their ſubſiſtence annually 
by keeping and taking care of ſheep? by ſelling and 
manufacturing wool ? by ſelling woollen ſtuffs? &c. 

II. How 
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II. 


How much is each ſheep reckoned to pay annually 
to the ſtate ? and how much is the produce of wool to 
the ſame ? 


III. 


To how much do the duties on wool and woollen 
manufactures annually amount? 


Laws concerning Sheep and Wool. 


I. 


What kind of uſeful laws are there with regard to 
the management of ſheep? the wool 2 the ſale of 
it? &c. &C, 


SE ©0''T. VII. 
WOODS. 


Timber—Fuel—Tar= Pitch—Tupentine—Put- 
Aſh—Refin— Fruit Trees. 


Timber. 


| 


I N what provinces are the moſt conſiderable woods r 
See GEOGRAPHY. 
II. 
What ſort of timber trees are produced in this 
country ? 
III. 
Does this country produce a ſufficient quantity of 
timber for building ? carpentery ? joinery ? turnery ? 
&c. or from what countries is it ſupplied ? 


IV. 
What wiſe regulations have been made by the go- 
vernment for preſerving the foreſts ? 
V. What 
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V. 


What are the different methods of planting timber 


trees ? 
VI. 


Which is the beſt? and how does experience 
ſhow it? 
VII. 

Is the planting of young timber trees encouraged ? 
and how are people obliged to attend to their growth 
by government ? 

VIII. 

What is the common price of timber of the dif- 

ferent ſorts? 
| IX. 

What laws are there to prevent the waſting of tim · 
ber in building ? 

X. 

What do the people obſerve with regard to the fel- 
ling of timber ? 

Xl, 

What time is deemed to be the moſt proper for that 
operation ? f 

XII. 

Is the method of rooting out a timber tree, inſtead 
of cutting it down, practiſed in this country ? and how 
is the machine for that purpoſe conſtrued ? 


| XIII. ; 
How many hands ? and how much time employed 
to that uſeful operation ? | 
COM nt Dd XIV. Which 
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X1V. 


Which is looked upon as the beſt method for ſea- 
ſoning timber ? 
XV. 
Which method of preſerving timber is moftly 
approved ? 
XVI. 


How is timber-wood tranſported in the eaſieſt man- 
ner how are the carts conſtructed ꝰ of what dimen- 
ſions are the wheels ? and body ? what load can 
be tranſported upon them: 


XVII, 
Which is the moſt profitable tree? and why ſo 


Fuel. 


What kind of fuel is uſed in this country for the 
different purpoſes ? 


It. 
What is the price of the different ſorts ? 


III. 
What kind of ingenious furnaces 2 ovens? &c. are 
in uſe, to enable the people to ſave fuel ? 


IV. Are 
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Iv. 
Are dere coal mines in Ulis country ? and in what 


provinces ? 
V. 


Whom do they moſtly belong to? 


VI. 


How many chaldrons are annually conſumed ? and 


at what price ? | 
VII . 


How many chaldrons annually Wakes how 
many to each country ? 


Tar. 
1. 


Is tar made in the woods of this country! and which 
manner of making it is the belt ? 


II, 
What is the common price of tar ? 


| III. 
What quantity is reckoned to be made of it in the 
whole country ? 
IV. 


How much conſumed ? where is the reſt exported ? 
how much to each country? 


Dd e v. To 


* 
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v. 


To what purpoſes do the natives employ tar with 
reſpect to phylic ? | 


The ſame queſtions may be made with regarg to 
P itch, Turpentine, and P or- AI, &c, 


Reſin. 


| 
At what age do they tap the tree ? 


II. 


At what height from the ground ? do they vary in 


the height ? 
III. 


What quantity ? and what value does a tree give 
annually ? 
IV. 


How long does it continue to glve reſin ? 


V. 

When cut down, what difference concerning the 
uſe? and value of the timber of a tree tapt? or not 
tapt ? | 

VI, 


In what manner do they renew their plantations ? 


VII, Have 
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VIL. 


: Have they any rule to leave the trees thick or thin, 
with a view to this operation? 


Fruit Trees. 
I. 
What kind of fruit trees does this country produce? 


II. 
Which fruit · tree proves the moſt profitable of all ? 
why ſo? 
III. 


How does government encourage the planting of 
truit- trees ? or how are the people obliged toit? 


IV, 


How do the moſt intelligent gardeners prepare the 
ground for planting the different ſorts of fruit · trees: 


V, 
How is each ſort of fruit-trees prepared for planting ? 


VI, 
What is to be obſerved by fixing each ſort in the 
ground ? 
VII, 


How deep muſt each ſort be placed reſpectively, 
according to the nature of the ſoil 2 


VIII, What 
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VIII. 


What circumſta nces beſides the abovementioned, 
are to be carefully obſerved at the planting of each 
different ſort of fruit- trees? 


IX. 


What ſeaſon is the moſt proper for planting of the 
different ſorts of fruit-trees ? 


X, 


What ſorts of fruit are dried in order to preſerve 
them ? and what is to be obſerved concerning that 


proceſs ? 
XI. 


Are thoſe dried fruits exported ? to what countries 
chiefly ? how much to each country of each kind ? 


XII. 
What is the common price of thoſe dried fruits? 


XIII. 


What is to be obſerved concerning the beſt manner 
of packing up thoſe dried fruits? and the moſt ap- 
proved method of bringing them to market or fale ? 


SECT, 
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S E C T. 1x. 


MIN E S. 


Hiftorical Inquiries reſpecting Mines—Preſent 
State of the Mines—Principal Operations in 
Mining — Progreſs of the Art 'of Mines — 
Miners Laus and Regulations in Favour of 
Mines. 


Hiſtorical Inquiries reſpecling Mines. 
I, 

W HAT do the annals of this country mention 
concerning the different ſorts of mines worked by 
the ancient inhabitants of this country? in what 
time have the different mines been diſcoyered ? by 


what means? what is remarkable concerning their 
former richneſs ? and manner of working them ? 


II. 

Which are the moſt remarkable epochs in the 
hiſtory of mines? and how has mineralogy and me- 
tallurgy ſucceſſively been perfectioned? 

| Preſent 
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Prefent State of the Mines. 


I. 

What kind of mines are worked in the preſent 
time? in what provinces? and near what places are 
they ſituated ? | 0 

. Ws. 

Which of the ſaid mines belong to the crown? 

and whoſe are the others? | 


III. 


Are the crown mines worked at the ſovereign's 
expence ? or by mine adventurers ? 


IV. 

In caſe the mines are worked at the expence- of 
the crown, to how much can the expences annually 
amount in each mine? and to what ſum amounts the 
profit of each on an average ? 


V. 


In caſe the mines are worked by mine adventurers, 
upon what conditions has the permiſſion of working 
the mines been granted to them? for how many 
years ? and what do they pay per annum ? 


VI. 
How much are the mine adventurers reckoned to 

gain annually ? 
VII. Are 
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VII. 
Are the mine adventurers natives? or from what 
country are they ? and what are their names? | 


VIII. 
Which mines are in an increaſing ſtate > | 


IX. 
Which in a decreaſing ſtate? 


X. 


What quantity of each metal? and mineral is rec- 
koned to be dug out every year ? 


XI, 


How much of each metal? and mineral has been 
dug out annually theſe ten? twenty? fifty years? 


XII, 


How much of each of the ſaid inland metals ? and 
minerals is conſumed annually in the country ? 


XIII, 


To what copntſes i thb wh: export} how much 
WOT ee ee 5 | 
What metals and minerals muſt be imported from 
foreign parts? from which? what quantity from each 
on an average ? and at what price? b ne ai 
E e XV. By 
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XV. 


By what means does government facilitate the ſale 
of the inland metals ? and minerals For the reſt, 
ſee Mint, under INLAND and FOREIGN TRADE. 


Principal Operations in Mining. 


What methods of diſcovering mines are the moſt 
approved by the miners of this country ? 


II. 


How do the miners explore whether the places 
where mines are found are healthy? or poiſonous ? 


III. 
How do the miners dig the ore? 


IV. 

How do they waſh or prepare the different ores, as 
they come rough from the mine, for the working by 
fire ? 
| V. 

How are the metals ſmelted from the ore ? how are 
the ſmelting furnaces conſtructed ? what dimenſions 
have they? and how is the fire proportioned accord- 
ing to the different ares 


— 


VI. How 
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VI. 


How are the different ares. purified ? 2 
amm „A 


Progreſs of the 425 of Adin: 


I. 

What remarkable diſcoveries has this nation made 
in the different branches of natural philoſophy ? mine- 
ralogy ? metallurgy ? chemiſtry ? and in thoſe arts and 
ſciences that are made uſe of in mines? 

11. 

Which are the moſt uſeful machines? fire and 

water-engines ? tools and contrivances at large with 


regard to mines that are ſtill unknown ? or very little 
known in foreign countries ? 


III. 
Wherein does their utility conſiſt ? and where are 
models of them to be had ? 


IV. 
Are there ſchools erected for teaching young people 
the art of mining } where are they? 


V. 
Gan la the glen EN Re PRE 
. 
Ee s VL. Are 
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VI. 


Are they inſtructed at the expence of the court ? 
and afterwards ſent abroad to viſit foreign mines? or 
wok N information in the ſchool at their own 
EXPENCe A 
Are. 
I, | 

To what number do all the miners and people be- 

longing to the mines amount ?—See POPULATION. 


1 1 2 f II. 
Are the miners generally ſkilful in their art ? and 
in what operations are they ſaid to excel? 


nt. 
What are the daily wages of a miner ? 


IV. 
— What privileges do miners in this country enjoy? 
are they free from military ſervices ? 


Laws and Regulations in Favour of Mines, 


1. 
What remarkable laws and regulations have been 
made in favour of mines? 


II. 
How are the owners of great capitals encouraged 
to work mines ? or take ſhares in mines ? 
4 ; F SECT. 
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SECT. X. 


MANUFACTURES. 


General Inquiries into the preſent State of Manu- 
faftures—T heir Extent—Labour—Obſftruftions 
to the Progreſs of Manufacture Encourage- 
ments to the ſame Public and Private Advan- 
tages of Ditto — Foreign Manufacture. — Edu- 
cation of the Manufacturer His Character. 


General Inquiries into the preſent State 
of Manufafures. 
. L , 


W HAT kind of manufactures are there in this 
country ? 


II. 
What quantity of goods are manufactured annually 
in each branch? and to what value? | 


III. How 
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III. 


How many manufactures are there in each branch? 
and what are the names of the places where they 


are eſtabliſned ? 
IV. 


Which of theſe manufactures are ſtil in their in- 
fancy ? and why ſo ? 


V. 
Which have obtained the greateſt erbeten; ? and 
from what cauſe ? | OS OOTY 


\ 


VI. 


Are any e declining which? and what 
is the cauſe of it? 


VII. 


Are any under or belonging to the ſovereign? or to 
the nobility > which? and in what ſtate are they ? or 
do they belong to merchants and profeſſed manufac- 


turers ? 
VIII. 


What kinds of manufactures are chiefly carried on 
by foreigners ? and of what country are they? 


IX. 


What manufactures of this country are ſuperior 
to all foreign ones of the ſame kind ? and how did 
they reach that perfection i 


Xx. In 
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A 4 
In what kinds of manufactures is this country out- 
done by foreigners? and why cannot the manufacturers 
perfect their workmanſhip to equal thoſe in foreign 
"TIP? | 
XI. 


What kind of manufactures are the moſt important 
to this nation? and why ſo? 


XII. 


In what kind of manufactures is the greateſt num - 
der of women ? and children employed ? 


XIII. 
What kinds of manufactures are moſt generally uſed 
in this country ? and what care does government take 
in eſtabliſhing them in a ſufficient number? 


XIV. 

What kind of manufactures are theſe, whereof the 
raw materials are to be found in the country ? and 
are they eftabliſhed in this country in preference to 
thoſe, of which the raw materials are brought from 
foreign parts ? 


XV. 


What kind of manufactures are made of materials 
that are imported from abroad? are they chiefly for 
home conſumption ? or foreign markets ? 


XVI. Which 
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XVI. 
Which are thoſe kind of manufaftures, which if 
bought in foreign countries, would coſt the nation the 
greateſt deal of money ꝰ and how much money would 


the country be obliged to pay for them to foreigners, 
if they were not manufactured at home ? 


XVII. | 
What manufactures ſeem to be the moſt analogous 
to the taſte, genius, and character of the nation? 
and why ? and does the government encourage the 
eſtabliſhment of them in preference to others, to 
which the natives feem to be leſs adapted ? 


XVIII, > d 
What kinds of manufactures have the greateſt ſale 
in foreign countries ? and to how much may it amount 


of each in particular ? 


XIX. 


Wuat kinds of manufactures are chieſly made for 
home conſumption ? and what ſeems to hinder their 


exports to foreign parts ? 


XX. 


What kind of manufactures thrive more in capital 
cities than elſewhere ? and why ? 


XXI. Which 
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XXI. 
Which in nw towns? and what is the reaſon 


of it? 
XXII. = 


What kind of manufactures are 1 


fices built on purpoſe for houſing the working people, 
and collecting them together? and which are carried 
on in the manufacturer's own habitation ? 


XXIII. 
Which method is preferable ? in what caſes? with 
what kind of manufactures? and why ? 


XXIV. 

What kind of manufactures are there for the pea- 
ſants, in order to employ their leiſure hours uſefully, 
particularly in the winter-ſeaſon ? what care does 
government take to extend thoſe kind of manufac- 


tures all over the country, by encouragements and 
wiſe regulations ? 


XXV. 


What kind of manufactures are carried on chiefly 
by the labour of the poor in work-houſes ? which em- 
ployments are for women ? for children ? for diſabled 
men, who can work but little? and what is chiefly 


worthy of notice concerning thoſe eſtabliſhments.— 
See CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, 


Ff XXVI. What 
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XXVI. 

What kind of manual employment is there for poor 
houſe-keepers ? and poor widows, who are aſharned to 
beg, and do not chooſe to be ſeen in public work- 
Houſes ? which manual employment is the moſt pro- 
fitable, the moſt eaſy, and capable of ſupplying a poor 
family all the year round with labour? how much 
can be earned at moſt in one day by one perſon See 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, 


Extent of Manufatlures. 
Es 


What is the annual quantity ? and value of goods 
manufactured by each kind of manufactures for home 
conſumption ? 

II. 

What for exportation? 


III. 
How many hands are employed in each of every 
kind of manufactures ? 


IV. 
Which kind of manufactures have formerly exiſted 
in this country, and are no more ? and why have 


.they been aboliſhed ? 


V. 


How could they be revived again ? 
VI. Of 
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VI, 


Of what extent have the manufaftures been theſe 
five ? ten? or twenty years? 


VII. 

Which are the moſt uſeful laws and practices con- 
cerning the eſtabliſhment of manufactures ? the man- 
ner of perfecting ? and preſerving them from decay? 
and which of them are applicable to foreign countries ? 


Labaur, 


Is it permitted to every journeyman to aſk what 
wages he pleaſes? or are the wages of artificers and 


labourers fixed by the magiſtrate ? how often ? and 
in what manner ? 


II. 


How much per cent. have the wages of the artificers 
and labourers been increaſed theſe five? ten? or 
twenty years ? and what effects has this increaſe 
produced ? 

III. 


Is it permitted to give more wages, than which are 
fixed ? or under what penalty forbidden ? 


IV. 


Do not the corporation laws give a great obſtruc- 
tion to the free circulation of labour ? and by what 
means ? 


Ffe2 V. Can 
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V. 


Can a poor-artificer ſettle and exerciſe his induſtry 
wherever he pleaſes? 


vi. 
How many hours do the manufacturers labour daily 
in this country ? and does it vary with the ſeaſon ? 


VII. 


Has luxury increaſed of late among the labouring 
part of the nation ? or are they content with the ſame 
they were uſed to twenty years ago? and if not, has 
not this contributed to raiſe the price of labour? 


VIII. 


To how much land does the labour of a working 
man correſpond in this country? or in other words: 
the produce of how many acres does he conſume ? 


IX. 


What are the loweſt ? middling ? higheſt journey- 
man's wages a day on an average all over the country? 


X. 


What of a working woman? 


* XI. 
What of a labouring child ? 


XII. What 
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XII. 


What way are women and children employed all 
the year round in this country generally ? 


Oeftruttions to the Progreſs of 
ManufaGures. 


I, 


Are the neceſlaries of life very cheap ? or what is 
the reaſpn of their being dear? 


II. 


Are the neceſſaries of life rendered dear by heavy 
taxes and municipal impoſts ? how much are they on 
the different articles, for inſtance, on bread ? on 
meat? on wine ? &c. 


III. 


What enhances the labour? and by what means 
could it be rendered cheap ? 


VI. 
Is the intereſt of money high? and for what reaſon? 


V. 


Are the raw materials for manufactures dear? and 
why are they ſo ? _ 


VI. Are 
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VI. 
Are the manufactures eſtabliſhed in ſuch places, 


where the firſt materials are at hand ? and the ex- 
pences of their tranſport but trifling ? 


VII. 


Are the manufacturers of this country ſufficiently 
qualified in their line? 


VIII. 


Are there not fairs and markets eſtabliſhed at pro- 
per times for the benefit of the manufacturer? and at 


what time of the year are the moſt celebrated fairs 
held? 


IX. 
ls the ſtation of a manufacturer in good eſtimation ? 


X. 


Does the manufacturer obſerve holidays? how 
many holidays are ordered by government ? or are 
any eſtabliſhed by cuſtom ? 


XI, 


What is the annual loſs to the nation by not work- 
ing on thoſe days ? 
| XII. 
Is the number of the clergy preſumed diſpropor- 
tioned to the ſubjects of this ſtate ? and the ſtate 


injured thereby? 
** XIII. Does 
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XIII, 


Does the number of men wanted for military pur- 
poſes, cauſe a want of labourers in manufactures? 


XIV. 

Are the rich in the habit of retaining more livery 
ſervants than are really uſeful, and the ſtate deprived 
of their labour ? 

XV, 

Are there not many ways of ſubſiſting without 
working very hard ? which are they chiefly ? and are 
not a great many uſeleſs employments and ſuperfluous 
places, highly detrimental to manufactures, tolerated ? 


XVI, 


Does not government grant a great many hurtful 
privileges and excluſive monopolies, which greatly 
leſſen the conſumption of manufactures ? 


XVII. 


Is not the time of apprenticeſhip too long and dif. 


couraging to young people to learn trades? of how 
many years is it commonly ? 


XVIII. 


What has hitherto hindered the further progreſs of 
manufactures in this country ? 
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Encouragements to Manufaftures. 

In what manner does the government of this coun- 
try encourage manufactures in their infant ſtate ? 


© 4. > 


. 
* How does government countenance thoſe that have 
reached already their utmoſt perfection? 


g eee eee e e 
| How are thoſe that ſeem to decreaſe, preſerved 
from decay ? | | | 2 
i | IV. 
g How are manufacturers encouraged to the diſcovery 
of new branches of commerce ? 
| | V. 
Are there laws to prevent the lower orders from 
gaming and diſſipation ? 
VI. 


Are there ingenious machines, looms, and valuable 
contrivances for ſaving labour and wages ? what kind 


of manufactures are chiefly provided with thoſe uſeful 
machines ? | | 


| VII. 
Are there ſome public inſtitutions or patriotic ſo- 


| cieties, for the encouragement of uſeful arts, manu- 
= | factures, 
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faftures, induſtry, and commerce ? where are they 


eſtabliſhed ? what kind of manufactures have chiefly . 


been encouraged by them ? and how ? and what 
were the good effects of thoſe encouragements ? 


VIII. 


Does government ſend to foreign parts for able 
manufacturers, and fix them in the country by pen- 


ſions and good treatment? and how far has this 
practice contributed towards the eſtabliſhing of new 
manufactures, and perfeCting the old ones? 


IX, 


Does not government act ſometimes perfidiouſly 
with them, by endeavouring to learn their ſecrets, 
and abandoning them afterwards ? 


X. 
Are foreign manufactures forbidden, or permitted 


to be imported by paying high duties ? how much on 
an average ? 


XI. 


Are excluſive privileges given to manufactu rers, 
who have diſcovered a new manufacture, or perſecded 
an old one? and for how many years? | 


G g 
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Pwolie and Private Advantages of 
Manufacturer. 


I. 

What advantageous difference is obſerved with 
regard to morals > population? and wealth ? between 
places where there are thriving manufactures, and 
others where there is no iuduſtry ? 

II, 

How much render the manufactures annually to 
the ſtate ? and how much each kind of manufacture 
in particular ? 

III. 

What are the peculiar advantages of ſuch gentle- 

men's eſtates, that have a manufactory upon them? 


IV. 


What part of the manufacturer's wages is conſumed 
upon the ſpot ? 
V. 


What advantages does the farmer reap from the 


manuſacturer in the neighbourhood ? and vice verſa ? 


Foreign Manufaftures. 
What kind of manufactured goods are chiefly in- 
troduced into this country ? where from ? their quan- 


tity ? and value ? 
II. How 
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II. ; 

How many families of natives might have fubfiſted 
by manufacturing thoſe foreign goods, which are an- 
nually imported, ſubſtracting a proportionable part 
from the coſt of the goods for labour, and allowing 
about / 30 ſterling for the maintenance of a manufage 
turer's family? 


Education of the Manufacturer. 


I. 

In what manner are children brought up to manu- 
factures? inſtructed in drawing ? mechanics ? che- 
miſtry ? and what is particularly remarkable in this 
plan of education applicable to other countries ? 


II. 


How long does apprenticeſhip laſt ? and how is the 
apprentice's {kill tried, before he is permitted to work 
for wages ? 

III. 

Is it not uſual for ſome manufacturers and artificers 
to travel after their apprenticeſhip, in order to im- 
prove themſelves by examining the manners of work- 
ing, and taſte'of other nations? what countries do they 
chiefly viſit ? and how long laſts their abſence ? 


IV. 


What formalities are uſual for an apprentice, or 
Journeyman, to become a maſter manufacturer? is 
Gge he 
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he abſolutely obliged to become a member of the 
corporation ? | 
| V. 
What kind of regulations and corporation-laws are 
there with regard to the manufacturers and mechanics 
of this country ? 83 


Character of the Manufacturer. 


I. 


Have the manufacturers of this country the gift of 
invention ? or do they know how to imitate exactly, 
and even to perfection, the inventions of other 
countries ? 


II, 


Is drawing, and a knowledge of mechanical and 


manufactural arts, very common among manu- 
facturers ? 
III. 

Do the manufacturers of this country adhere too 
tenaciouſly to one and the ſame form of fabrics ? or 
do they endeavour to comply with the different taſtes 
of their cuſtomers ? 

IV. 

What is the general character of the manufacturers 

and artificers ? 


SECT. 
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SECT. XI. 
QUESTIONS APPLICABLE TO EVERY 
MANUFACTORY. 
Eflabliſhment of the Manufaftory—Work— 


Warkmen— Machines Sale of the Produce 
Expence and Profit-Miſcellaneous Dueſtions. 


Eſtabliſhment of the Manufaflory. 


I. 


I N what year has the manufactory been eſtabliſhed ? | 
and at what expence ? 


II. 
Whom does it belong to ? 


Work. 
I. 
Which are the different articles manufactured here? 


how much of each kind annually ? and how much is 
the value of it ? | 


II. Where 
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II. 


Where do the raw materials for this manufactory 
come from ? are they loaded with heavy duties ? and 


what ? 
III. 


in caſe the raw materials come from abroad; what 
care does the government take to prevent impoſitions 
reſpecting the import thereof? 


Iv. 


How are the reſpective materials prepared ? work - 
ed ? and properly finiſhed ? 


v. 
How many holidays are obſerved in the year ? and 
how many hours do the people work a day ? 


VI, | 
Is the work judiciouſly diſtributed, and the diffi- 
culty of it proportioned to the ſtrength, ability, and 
ſex of the labouring perſon ? 


VII. 


Is the time ſo well divided, as to employ every 
moment of it uſefully ? 


VIII, 
Is this manufaRory in poſſeſſion of any valuable 
| ſecret ? and what good effect is produced by it? 


Normen. 


5 
* 
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Workmen. 
I. 


How many maſter manufacturers ? journeymen ? 
and apprentinces, are employed in this manufaRtory ? 
| : 


II, 


| How i a6 of them earn per day? or 


per piece ? 
III. 


How many women ? how many boys ? and little 
children are at work ? and how much do they get a 
day ? or per piece? 


IV. 
What part of the manufacturer's wages is con- 
ſumed on the ſpot? 


V. 


Are labouring foreigners employed in chis manu- 
factory ? how many? and what countries do * 
come from? 

VI. 


What diſeaſes attack the workmen of this kind of 
manufactory ? how are they prevented? how cured + 


Machrmes. 
6 BY 


How many looms, or hammers, according to the 
buſineſs, are there continually at work ? 


III. What 
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Bt 
What kind of ingenious contrivances, and uſeful 
machines are there in this manufatory for ſaving 
time ? and labour ? to what uſe are they ? how much 
did they coſt ? 
III. 
How much is the annual expence of keeping them 
in good order? how much do they render the pro- 
prie tor a day ? and what is ſaved by them? 


IV. 


| Are they a ſecret? or publicly known ? where are 
accurate plans, or models of them ? and a deſcription 
of their uſe, &c. &c. to be had? 


Sale of the Produce. 


I, 

Is the produce of this manufactory, of ſmall or 
extenſive uſe in this country ? or does it depend on 
its export trade chiefly ? and which is the principal 
market for the goods manufactured here? 


| IT. 

What quantity of goods? and of what value does 
this manufactory produce annually for home con- 
ſumption ? | 

III, 
What quantity? and what value for the colonies ? 
IV. What 
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IV. 8-4 


What quanity? and what value for each of the 
foreign countries ? . 
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Which is the chief fea-port for embarking thoſe 


manufactures ? 1] 
'VI. . 


Is the produce of this manufactory ſold for ready 
money ? or a long? or ſhort credit ? 


Expence and Profit. 


I, 


How much money is required for the whole under- 
taking? how much are the expences of the manu- 
factory? | 
II. 


How much the annual profit? how much per cent, 
renders the manufaCtory ? | 


III. 


How much has that eſtabliſhment increaſed ? or 
decreaſed theſe laſt five ? or ten years ? and why ? 


IV. 


How is the manufactory ſupported ? or how i its Lo 
greſs obſtructed ? 


H n Miſcellaneous 
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Miſcellancour Queſtions. 
I. | . 6 7 5 
How many manufactures of this kind are there in 


this country ? in what places? and in 2 ſtate are 
They ? 


II. 


Which of them have been eſtabliſhed by foreigners ? 
of what nation are they ? andWhat are their names 2? 


III. 


Is the importation of foreign goods of the ſame 
kind, as thoſe that are manufactured here, prohi- 
bited, or permitted? and in the latter caſe, how much 
per cent, duty is paid? 


IV. 


How does government prevent the inland ſale and 
exportation of badly or fraudulently made articles ? 


V. 


How many people may be reckoned to live upon 


the ſquare league, whereupon the manufactory is 
_ ſituated ? 


E 59 


N. B. For the preparation for inſpecting manufac- 
tures, ſee Section II. page go, and Section III. 


Page 40, 41, 
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INLAND any FOREIGN TRADE. 


Inland Trade Corn Trede Carrying Trade Commiſſon 
Trade Slave Trade--—Exportation-—Importation-— 
Commercial Balance Political Balance Trading Com- 
panies— Monopolies Mint Money Ideal, and Paper 
Money Exportation of Mone) — Exchange — Ban A— 
Annuities— In ſurances of Lives—Otſtacles to Commerce 
Regulations for promoting Commerce—Offences againſt 
Public Trade- Spuggling—Bankruptcy-—Uſury-— 
Cheating— For:ſialling and Regrating—Engroſſing and 
Monopolizing—Seducing Artifts, and tranſporting Tools 
—Reſtrifhions of unſhilful Artificers—Situation of the 
Country with Regard to Commerce—Cuſtoms and Duties 
— Treaties of Commerce end Navigation with different 
Powers, and particularly with the Pyratical States of 
Barbary— Annual Commercial Produce— Merchants, 


Inland Trade. 
8 | 


I S the inland trade configerable ? and in what does 
it chiefly conſiſt ? | 
II. 
Is the intercourſe between the provinces made eaſy 
by good roads? navigable rivers and canals? or what 
is ſtill wanting in that reſpeR ? "I 
| Hhe In. Is 
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III. 
Is the trade chiefly carried on by money ? or by 


barter ? 
IV. 


Are there fairs and markets inflituted for the:con- 
venience of the inland trade? and what is to be ob- 
ſerved concerning them 


V, 


What is the charge per hundred weight of goods in 
general, by land carriage? or water carriage for a 
given diſtance ? and with what diſpatch ? 


VI. 


Is the inland as well as coaſting trade entirely free? 
and may the merchandizes be tranſported from one 
province to the other, without permit or examination 
of the officers of the revenue? | 


VII, 


Do the tolls for the maintenance of all the high roads 
belong to the prince ? or to private perſons ? and to 
what ſum do thoſe tolls annually amount? 


VIIT. 
What ſum is the inland trade annually valued at? 


IX. 


How much may it render to the ſtate per annum ?— 


For the reſt, ſee INLaND NAVIGATION. 
Corn 
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I, 
Is the trade in corn on for all? or under what 
n | 
II. 


Is the e of corn always nan rekdes or 
under what limitations ? 


ITE. 


How does government encourage the corn trade ? 
does it grant premiums on the exportation ? and 
how much per cent. ? 


F IV. 


Is it neceſſary to have a permiſſion for tranſporting 
corn from one province into another ? or otherwiſe ? 


V. 


Is it permitted to buy corn while greens or aN 
the harveſt ? 

VI. : 

What is the average price of all the different ſorts 
of corn? and how is the price regulated all over the 
country ? 

VII. 
What were the prices ten? twenty? and thirty years 
ago? and what is the reaſon of the difference 


: , L 


VIII. How 
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VIII. 


How much corn of all ſorts is annually exported 
on an average ? 


IX. 


What quantity was exported theſe laſt ten? twenty? 


and thirty years ? and what is the reaſon of the greater 
or lefler exportation ? 


X. 


Is no foreign corn imported for re- exportation? 
how much a year on an average? at what price ? 
where from? and to what countries js it exported ? 


XI. 


Is it always permitted to import corn in order to 
export it again? and how much duty is paid ? 


XII, 


What are commonly the reaſons of a ſcarcity of 
corn in this country ? 


XIII. 


How does government prevent the ſcarcity of corn 
as much as it lays in its power ? 


XIV, 


What meaſures does government take to provide 
for the people in a time of ſcarcity of corn? 


XV, Is 
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XV. 


Is the importation of corn at all times permitted ? 
under what reſtrictions ? 


1 ww} £30 XVI. 


What are che regulations concerning the cora trade 
worthy of being imitated by other nations ?—PFor the 
reſt, ſee AGRICULTURE. 


Carrying Trade. 


I. 


What goods are imported into this country chiefly 
for re-exportation ? what quantity ? and value ? 


II. 


Whence imported? and to what places chiefly ex- 
ported ? 


Commuſſion Trade. 


I. 


Of the goods which this country receives from 


abroad, what proportion is ſuppoſed to be ſold for 
the foreign merchants accounts ? 


II. 


What is ſuppoſed to be the annual profit to this 
dountry by the conſignments of ſuch goods? 


Slave 
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+ Slave Trade. 


I. 


Is this country in want of negroes for the uſe of its 
colonies ? how many are required annually ? 


II. 


How are ſupplies procured ? 


III. 
What countries furniſh them? 


IV. 


What are thoſe commodities for which ſlaves are 
commonly bartered ? and what proportion obſerved 
between the value of ſlaves and goods ? or is money 
the medium ? 


Exportation. 


I. 


What kind of corn, fruits, &c. are exported annu- 
ally to each foreign country ? in what quantity ? and 


to what value ? 
II. 


' kind of unmanufactured materials? in what 
quantity? and to what amount ? 


III. What 
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III. 


What kind of manufactured goods? in what quan- 
tity? and to what value? F 


IV, 
How has the exportation of theſe three different 
kinds of goods been for theſe five ? ten ? and twenty 
years ? 


Importation. 


I. 
What kind of corn, fruits, &c. are imported annu- 
ally from each foreign country ? in what quantity ? 
and to what value? 


II. 


What kind of unmanufactured materials? in what 
quantity ? and to what value? 


5 


III. 


What kind of manufactured goods? in what quan- 
tity? and to what value? 


IV. 


How has the importation of theſe three different 
kinds of goods been for theſe five? ten? and twent 
years ? 27 8 


Ii Commercial 
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Commercral Balance. 
How much gains or loſes the nation by balancing 
the exports and imports with each country ſeparately ? 


i 
What gain or loſs is there in balancing the exports 
and imports with all the foreign countries together ? 


III. 


How did the general balance ſtand theſe five ? ten? 
and twenty years paſt ? 


| . 
What methods are purſued in computing the ba- 
lance of foreign trade? is it by taking an account of 


the cuſtom-houſe books of ex ports? or imports? or 
from the value of the goods that are fold? 


1 wth 
Is there any dependence on the certainty of the 


entries? and what ſyſtem is adopted to make an eſti- 
mate of the value of the goods exported ? 


VI, 


What does the courſe of exchange prove concern- 
ig the gain or loſs of this nation with other coun- 
tries ? 


Political 
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Political Balance... 
I. : 


Is the balance paid entirely i in ready money? or 
partly in ready money? entirely with materials for 
manufactures 7 or partly ? entirely with manuſactures? 
or partly ? entirely with produce ? or partly ! or in 
what other manner ? 


Trading Companies. 


I. 
What kind of trading companies are there in this 
f . | | 
II. 


In what reign have the reſpective companies been 
eſtabliſhed ? and what was the reaſon as _ i 


dation' ? 
III. 


What privileges has each company ? and for how 
many years has the charter been given ? 


IV. 


- Which company trades by a joint ſtock and which 
under a government? and regulation? | | 


V. . 
How much is the fund of thoſe CIT), ogy which 
carry on trade by a joint ſtock ? | 


7» | 


I; 0„ VI. In 
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VI. 
In how many ſhares is this capital divided? and of 
what ſum is each ſhare ? 
VII. 


[low many ſhares muſt a member have to be qua- 
lied to become a director? and what other qualifi- 
cations are neceſſary? 


VIIL. 
What entitles a member to a vote ? 


IX. 
Is the ſovereign alſo concerned in thoſe companies ? 
and for what ſum : a 


X. 
What part does the nobility take in the trading 
companies ? | 
XI, 
What are the conditions? and the charges of ad- 
miſſion ? 
XII. 


What are the chief exports of each company? their 
quantity ? and value ? 


XIII. 


What are the chief imports of each ? their quan- 
tity ? and value? 


XIV. How 
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I 1 


How many ſhips ? and what tonnage are employed 
annually by each company ? 


% 


XV. 
How many ſailors and individuals in general, are 
maintained by the trade of each company ? 


XVI. 


Does the trade of the reſpective companies increaſe 
or diminiſh ? | 
XVII. | 
How are their exports and imports in compariſon of 
what they have been theſe five? ten? and twenty 


years paſt ? 
XVIII. 


Are the ſtocks of the companies liable to riſe or 
fall ? how are they at preſent ? how much per cent. 
did they ever riſe or fall above or under par? 


XIX. 


How much per cent. annual profit is divided among 
the members of each company? | 


XX. 
How much does each company annually gain on an 


average ? 
XXI. 


Is the exportation and importation of each company 
limited to a certain ſea-port ? to which for each com- 
pany : 
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pany ? or is every company allowed to export or 
import by any ſea · port whatſover in the kingdom? 

XXII. 
Can the goods be imported in any ſhip whatſover ? 
er only in a ſhip belonging to the company? 


XXIII. 
Which are the ſettlements in foreign parts belong- 


ing to each trading company? 


XXIV. 
Do they produce any revenue? 


XXV. 
How are they governed? 


XXVII. 


What are the expences of keeping thoſe eſtabliſli - 
ments ? and how are they ſecured ? and guarded ? 


XX VII. 


How is each trading company governed > by how 
many directors? how long do they continue in office? 
and what is the ſalary of a direCtor ? 


| XXVII1, 
Is the excluſive privilege granted to theſe com- 
panes, injurious to the country at large? | 
3; | XXIX. Are 
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XXIX. 


Are foreigners eſtabliſhed in the country, admitted 
into thoſe companies? upon what conditions? 


What connexion has each of the trading companies 
with the native country of the traveller ? 


Monopoles. 


I. 
Has the ſovereign reſerved any monopolies for him- 
ſelf? what are they ? how much annual profit do they 


yield ? 
IL 


Are monopolies alſo granted to private people ? 
which ? for how many years ? to whom ? upon what 
conditions ? how much do they render annually ? 


Mint. 
1. 


Where do the reſpective metals employed for coin- 
ing money come from ? | 


II. 
In what form ? in ingots ? in bars ? in duſt ? or in 
ſpecie ? Tt 


III. What 
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III. 
What is the proportion of gold to ſilver ? 
| IV. 
What kind of real money is there in gold ? filver ? 
and copper ? | Yn ara 


. ö N 
Of what fineneſs is the gold coin? and the ſilver 
coin? and the ſtandard of each? 
VI. 
How much money of each metal is coined every 
year? | b 
VII. 1 | 


* 


* 
4 

. 

- 


What profit accrues to government by the coinage ? 


1 22 c. Go 
VIII. Ie 


$4 
Does the nation carry on a conſiderable trade in F 
bullion ? or is bullion once imported, prohibited to 


be exported ? 1 
1 * 


Is foreign money current in this country ? 


X. 


Is melting down national cein permitted? or how 
is it puniſhed ? 
XI. 
Is counterfeiting money common? how are the 
criminals puniſhed, if convicted? 


XII, Is 
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XII. 
Is it uſual to coin money for other nations? for 
which ? what ſort ? what quantity? : 
XIII. 10 
What ſort of machines are employed in the mint 
for the different operations? - 
XIV. 


What ſums of money have been annually coined, 
ten? twenty ? fifty? and one hundred years ago? 


XV. 
of money, are worthy of particular notice by other 
nations? 


Money. 


I. 


What is the amount of the whole money tranſaction 
in the kingdom ? 


II. 
To what ſum does the real money amount in this 
country ? 
III. 


By what means is the circulation of money 
increaſed ? 
K k IV. By 
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IV. 

- By what means diminiſhed ? as by the 'ſovereign's 
accumulating treaſures ? or by the great number of 
people, who poſſeſs capitals, which are very little em- 
ployed ? or otherwiſe ? | 


Ideal and Paper-Money. 


I. 


What kind of ideal money has been imagined ? 
and how much money does it expreſs ? 


II. 
How are accounts kept ? viz. in what money ? 


III. 


What kind of paper- money is there in this country ? 
and of what nature is each ſort ? 


IV. 
To what fum does each kind amount? 


V. 


Is this paper- money negotiable in foreign parts at 
par, or at diſcount ? 


Exportation 
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Exportation of Money. 
Y 8 ohen? 5 


Is the exportation of gold coins or ſilver coin per- 
mitted ? or under what penalties prohibited? 


II. 


What is the reaſon of the exportation of money? 
an unfavourable balance of trade ? or perhaps the 
rating the metal too low ? 


III, 


Does government fix the value of gold and filver 
bullion ? 


IV. 
To what country is bullion chiefly exported ? 


Exchange. 


I, 


| Which are the chief places for exchange-negotia- 
tions between this country and foreign countries See 


the Table. 
II. 


What is the par of each place? 


III. 


How has the exchange been with each nation on an 
average for theſe five years ? 


K k 2 IV. What 
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IV. 
What means does the nation make uſe of to incline 


the exchange in her favour ? or to prevent its being 
too much againſt her? 


Bank. 


I. 


Is there a bank in this country ? what is its name? 


under what reign has it been founded? and upon 
what occaſions ? 
II. 


Of what nature is the conſtitution and eſtabliſhment 
of the bank ? is money or bullion only depoſited in 
it, without making any profit of it? or is the money 
employed in lending it upon good ſecurities ? in buying 
and ſelling bullion ? ſpecie ? in diſcounting bills of 
exchange ? 

III. 

How much is the capital of the bank ? and in how 
many ſhares is it divided ? are the ſhares equal ? how 
much does each ſhare coſt ? 


IV. 


What are the principal operations of the bank, 
beſides thoſe above mentioned ? 


Does the bank alſo deal in merchandize ? 
VI. Does 
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VI. 


Does the bank take upon itfelf the truſt of keeping 
other people's money, for which it gives them notes, 
payable on demand ? 


VII. 
How much intereſt does the bank give ? or does it 


charge the depoſitor of money with any expences for 
keeping and taking care of it? 


VIII. 
Does the bank keep money upon transfers ? 


IX, 


Is the bank always ready to pay off all its bills on 
demand ? 
X. 


What kind of ſecurity has the bank ? 


XI. 


What is to be obſerved concerning the riſing and 
falling of ſtocks ? how many per cent. did they ever 
riſe ? or fall ? 

XII, 

To what ſum do the profits of the bank annually 

amount ? 
XIII. 
How far is the bank uſeful for the ſupport of the 


public and private credit of the nation, and to the 
reduction 
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reduction of the intereſt of the public funds? and 
the national rate of intereſt ? 


XIV. 


The uſe of banks being to keep the money circu- 
lating in the channels of minute payments, and to 
hinder it from ſtagnating, it is aſked, Whether it has 
been calculated, what proportion of celerity in circu- 
lation the bank may give to the money of the ſtate ? 


XV. 


What particular advantages does the bank afford 
beſides thoſe above mentioned ? and how far is the 
bank uſeful to the commerce of the country ? 


XVI. 


In what manner is the bank governed ? and what 
is remarkable in the management of it? how often 
does the bank ſhut for balancing the public accounts ? 


XVII, 


Is it permitted to foreigners to buy ſtocks for an 
unlimited ſum ? 
XVIII. ; 
Which nations purchaſe chiefly bank-ſtocks ? and 
how much money is each of thoſe nations ſuppoſed 
to have in the bank ? 


XIX. Is 
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XIX. | 
Is not the bank endangered by owing thoſe ſums of 
money to foreigners ? | 


XX, 
How much is the agio of bank money? 


XXI. 


What kind of connection has the bank with the 
traveller's native country? 


* 


Annuities. 


I. 
What kind of public annuities are uſual in this 


country ? are they paid for the term of a perſon's 
life ? or for a term of years only ? or for ever? 


II. 
By what rule are theſe annuities regulated 


III. 


Are private perſons allowed to grant the like an- 
nuities by purchaſe ? 


Inſurances of Lives. 


I. 
What kind of inſurances are uſual in this country? 
; IL, Is 
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II. 
Is it cuſtomaty to inſure people's lives for the be- 
nefit of their families? and what is to be obſerved 
concerning theſe kind of inſurances ? 


III, 


Is the number of the perſons to be incorporated, 
limited ? or unlimited? 


IV. 


What age and conditions are required to be ad- 
mitted to the inſurance ? 


V. 


What proportion is obſerved” between the money 
annually laid in, and the number of years and capital 
to be claimed after the death of the perſon ? 


Obſtacles to Commerce, 


I, 


Which are the chief obſtacles to commerce in this 
country? and why are they not removed ? 


5 IL, 
Which would be the eaſieſt way of removing them: 


' 


Is the country capable of i improvement) with reſpec̃t 
to trade ? in what refpe& chiefly ? ? 


| Regulations 
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Regulations for promoting Commerce. 


I. 


Does government take off all taxes and incum- 
brances whatſoever from the neceſſaries and conve- 
niences of life, that the FAY may work as cheap as 
other nations ? 

II. 

Does government give public encouragement to 
thoſe, who make any improvement of conſequence in 
huſbandry and farming, and who promote the cultiva- 
tion of ſuch valuable exotics as the land will admit of, 
in order to make merchandize of them with other 
nations ? wherein do the encouragements conſiſt ? and 
what effect do they produce? 


III. 


Is any public encouragement given to thoſe, who 
make any material diſcoveries in the mechanical and 
manufactural arts, either by the improvement of the 
old commodities, or by the invention of new ones, 
whereby general induſtry may be promoted, and the 
traffic and navigation with foreign nations advanced ? 
wherein do thoſe encouragements conſiſt ? and what 
has been the ſucceſs of them ? 


IV. 


Are working, mechanical, and manufaRural ſchools 
eſtabliſhed for children in the country, in order to 


L prevent 
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prevent idleneſs, lazineſs, debauchery, and villany, 
by habituating infants from the cradle to honeſt in- 
duſtry, and thereby to render labour in general cheap ? 
where are thoſe mechanical and manufacturing ſchools 
eſtabliſhed ? and what is moſt remarkable in their 
inſtitution? and applicability to other countries? 


V. 

What meaſures are taken to render the country 
populous in uſeful artiſts > manufacturers ? and ſea- 
men ? which have been the moſt efficacious means to 
attract theſe kinds of people ? and what privileges do 
they enjoy in this country ? 


VI. 
Are the fiſheries promoted to the utmoſt extent 
they will admit of, as a nuyſery for ſeamen, as well as 
for the benefit of trade ? | 


VII. 


What reſtraints are there upon the importation of 
all ſuch foreign goods from thoſe countries with 
which the balance of trade is ſuppoſed to be diſ- 
advantageous ? 


VIII. 

What reſtraints are there upon the importation of 
all ſuch foreign goods, for home conſumption, as can 
be produced at home ? 


IX. Is 
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IX. 
Is the government inclined rather to encourage the 
importation of foreign materiale * W 
6—— dhe | 


Does the government prevent the exportatian of 
unmanufactured materials as much as poſſible? what 
regulations are there in that reſpect? 


XI. 


What means does government make uſe of to know 
perfectly the ſtate of commerce ? how does it find out 
means to improve it ? to know how trades grow more 
or leſs profitable ? how and by what means the mar- 
chants are outdone by others in the trades they carry 
on, or hindered from enlarging them? to know what 
is neceſſary to be prohibited, both with regard ts the 
exports, as well as imports, and for how long a time: 
is there a ſtanding committee of trade appointed by 
government for that purpoſe ? what is to be obſerved 
with regard to its conſtitution ? and uſeful opemtians? 


XII. 


Does the government inquire by the means of the 
ambafſadors in foreign counties, after the new diſco- 
veries and machines, made in different parts of 
Europe ? 


L132 XIII. How 
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XIII. 
How are the merchants ſecured in their foreign 
trade? are good convoys and cruiſers provided in time 
of war, for the ſafety of ſhipping and merthandizes, 


in order that aſſurances may be kept low, and the 
merchandize come as cheap as poſſible to foreign 


markets, as well in time of war as peace? 


XIV. 


How far are the merchants of this country ſecured 
againſt the pyratical powers of Barbary ? 


XV, es 
What kind of courts are there eſtabliſhed for the 
regulation of inland and foreign commerce ? manu- 
faftures ? navigation? mint? cuſtom-houſe affairs, 
and for the ſpeedy ſettling of all differences between 
merchants relating to maritime and other commercial 
matters ? 

| XVI. Do 
What branches of commerce have been already 
loſt? at what time? why? and what care dbes tle 
government take to acquire them again ? 


1 ; 
Which is the trade that employs the moſt ſhipping,? 
and how is it encouraged ? 


XVIII. 


What branches of commerce are the moſt encou- 
| | | raged 


* 
. 
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raged by government? in what manner? and what 
are the effects of this encouragement? - 


xix. 
Are drawbacks allowed upon re- exportation of 


foreign goods imported ? and is the whole or m_ 
the duty returned 2. - 


XX. 


Are there any goods or manufactures of the pro- 
duce of the country, on which a bouaty 1s granted on 
the exportation of them? what are the particular 
articles? and what is the premium? | 


Offences againſt Public Trade. 


I. 
What offences againſt public trade are felonious 2 | 


Smu ging. 


| 1. 
What are the particular goods forbidden to be im- 
ported? and under what penalties ? 


II. 
What goods do people chiefly endeavour to import 


without paying duties ? and how are they puniſhed 
if they are diſcovered ? 


III. What 
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III. 


What are the goods forbidden to be exported, and 
under what penalties ? 


IV. 


What goods do people chiefly endeavour to export 
without paying duties ? and how are they — if 
they are diſcovered ? 


V: 

Does the ſmuggling trade conſiſt thiefly in import · 
ing ? or exporting prohibited goods ? or in importing 
or exporting permitted goods, ſubject to à duty, yet 
with the intention to ſave it ? 


VI. 

With what countries is the ſmuggling trade chiefly 
carried on? and which are the capital branches of the 
ſmuggling trade of each country in particular ? what 
quantity ? and value ? 


VII. 
In what manner are goods chiefly ſmuggled ? do 
the cuſtom-houſe officers connive at the ſmugglers? 
or otherwiſe ? 


VIII. 
To how much at leaſt does the annual lofs of the 
ſovereign's revenues occafioned by fmuggling amount 
IX, Is 
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IX. 
Is care taken to prevent ſmuggling ? and how ? 


X. 


Are people puniſhed who have bought ſmuggled 
goods knowingly ? and how 2 


Xl. 


How are people rewarded who diſcover ſmuggled 


goods ? 
XII. 


What becomes of the ſmuggled goods that have 
been taken by the cuſtom-houſe officers ? are they 


feized by the ſovereign ? or are they the property of 
the officer ? or how are they divided ? 


XIII. 
What would be the beſt way of diſpoſing of them. 


Bankruptcy. 


| Wes 
What is the puniſhment of a fraudulent bankrupt, 
if he be convicted of itz - 
II, 


Is he permitted ——— 
trade again? or not? 


III. What 
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III. 


What penalty do thoſe incur who have aſſiſted a 
fraudulent bankrupt in any manner ? 


IV. 

From what day is the failure or bankruptcy reckon- 
ed to commence ? and what act or acts conſtitute the 
ſame ? 
8 1 n 

What equitable inſtitutions prevail in this country 
with regard to bankruptcy ? and failures ? 


VI. 


What kind of creditors have the preference in re- 
ceiving their payments ? 


VII. 


How do the laws of this country order to proceed 
when there happens an inſolvency, either by failure 
or death ? 


VIII. 


What are the moſt common cauſes of bankruptcies 
and failures in this country? is it fraud ? or real 
misfortune ? or want of ſufficient commercial know- 
ledge? or too raſh and hazardous undertakings ? 


IX, 
To what number do the annual bankruptcies 
amount ? 
up | | X. What 
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X. 
What equitable inſtitutions prevail in this country, 
to aſſiſt a merchant who has failed by real mis fortunes? 


Hum. 


| I 
Is the intereſt of money, in compariſon with other 
countries, high, or low? 


II. 
What is the rate of the national intereſt ? 


III. 
Can it be legally raiſed or reduced? 


IV. 


What are the reaſons of intereſt being high or low 
in this country ? 


V. 
Is double intereſt permitted? in what caſes ? 


VI. 
How does government prevent uſury ? or exorbi- 
tant intereſt ? 


vn. 
What penalties are there for uſurers ? 


Mm Cheating. 
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C heating, 
I. 


Which are the moſt remarkable laws to reſtrain and 
puniſh deceits in particular trades ? 


II. 


How is defrauding another by counterfeiting his 
hand- writing puniſhed ? 


Foreſtalling and Regrating. 


I. 


What is ordained concerning the offences of fore- 
ſtalling and regrating ? 


Engraſſing and Monopolizing. 


| 
How is engroſſing and monopolizing prevented ? 


how puniſhed ? 


Seducing A rtifts, and Tranſporting 
Tools. 


I. 


How does government prevent the decoying of 
artiſts ? and how are the ſeducers puniſhed ? 


II. Is 
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II. 


ls the exportation of machines, looms, and utenſils 
for manufactures permitted, or under what penalties 
prohibited ? | 


Reftrichions of unſkilful Artificers. 


I. 


How are the people who have not ſerved the fixed 
time as apprentices, reſtrained from exerciſing their 
trade in towns ? 


Situation of the Country, with regard 
to Commerce. 


I, 


Is the country advantageouſly ſituated for com- 
merce? and what advantage does it reap from its 
favourable ſituation ? 


What advantages ſeem to be neglected ? and what 
would be the beſt way to make uſe of them ? 


11, 
Which are the chiefeſt ſea-ports ? trading towns ? 
emporiums of this country ? 


IV. 


What advantages have they ? 
| i M m #2 | V, What 
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V. 
What difadvantages ? und how could they be re- 


moved ? - c 
VI, 


Which trading towns have the greateſt intercourſe 
with the traveller's native covintry ? how is this inter- 
courſe occaſioned ? 


VII. 
By what means could it be increaſed? 


VIII, 

How was the ſaid intercourſe five? ten? twenty 
years ago? and what is the reafon of its increaſe or 
decreaſe ? l 

IX. 

How far ate the central towns of the country diſtant 
from the fea ? and how far from the next navigable 
river ? or canal ? 


Cuſtoms and Duties. 


I. 


What is the general opinion of traders of this coun- 
try, with regard to the propriety or impropriety of the 
cuſtoms and duties? are they calculated for regulating 
the commerce, and to favour it? or are they exacted 
only in order to increaſe the revenue of the ſovereign, 
without. paying a due regard to the damage they 
cauſe to commerce, if laid on improperly ? | 

. | | II. Is 
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11. | 
Is there a duty upon neceſfary commodities, futh/as 
materials for dying, imported for the uſe of manufac- 
tures ? | 3 
III. | | 
What duty do ſuch articles pay as ave not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, and rather imported for the greater 
convenience of the inhabitamts ? 


IV. 


Are articles of luxury, and chiefly thoſe that aim at 
the deſtruction of the national induſtry, obliged to 
pay very heavy duties? 


V. 
Do foreign goods pay the duties at the firſt cuſtom... 


houſe of entry into the country ? or is each province 
where they paſs empowered to receive alſo duties for 
importing them ? 
VI. 
What revenue is levied by government on the im- 
port? and export of merchandize annually ? 


VII. 


What kind of ſyſtem is obſerved in laying duties 
upon goods? | 8 
VIII. 


Are all the nations obliged to pay the ſatne duties ? 
or is there a diſtinction made amongſt them? 
* IX. What 
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IX. 

What nation enjoys the moſt privileges? liberties ? 
and immunities concerning imports ? and duties? 
and reſpeCting perſons ? wares? merchandize ? ſhips ? 
freighting ? mariners? navigation ? and commerce? 
and in what do theſe prerogatives chiefly conſiſt > - 


X. 


Are foreigners favoured to the prejudice of the 
natives ? and in what reſpe& ? 


Xl. | | 
Which are the moſt remarkable rights? privileges? 


franchiſes ? exemptions? and immunities, which the 
traveller's countrymen enjoy in this country Oe 
navigation and. commerce ? 


XII. 


What is ſtill wanting in order to promote the com- 
mercial intereſt of the traveller's countrymen ? and 
how attainable ? 


Treaties of Commerce and Navigation with 
different Powers, and particularly with 
the Pyratical States of Barbary. 


- I. 
Which are the chief treaties of commerce -and na- 
vigation concluded between this country and each 
foreign 


Ton) 
foreign power? and in particular with the traveller's 
native country ? 


II. 


When and where have they been concluded? what 
is moſt remarkable in them? and what their opera- 
tions on commerce ? 


III. 
What treaties of commerce and navigation have 


been made between this country and each of the py- 
ratical ſtates of Barbary ? 


IV. 
How does the nation obtain peace with each of the 
ſaid pyratical powers ? is it by the ſuperiority of the 
naval force? or under the capitulations with the 
Grand Signior ? is it by unlimited annual preſents ? 
or by paying a regular tribute ? and to what amount? 


V. 

What may be ſuppoſed the amount of the national 
loſs per annum in thoſe years the pyratical powers are 
at war with this nation ? 

What meaſures are taken for the redemption of 
captives ? 
VII. N 

How many captives are ſuppoſed to be in all the 
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pyratical ſtates belonging to this country? W 
23 INEET: 


Annual Commercial Produce. 


I. 


How much profit brings the inland trade - anually 


to this country ? 
II. 


How much the foreign trade ? 


III. 
How much the manufacture s? 


IV. 
How much the navigation upon the ſea ? 


V. 
How much the freight of ſhipping ſeparately ? N 


VI. 
How much the fiſheries ? 
Merchants. 


J. 
How is the youth of this country trained up to 


trade? + 
II. 
How many years does the — laſt in this 
country a 


III. In 
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III. 


In what reſpect is the ſyſtem of training up children 
worthy to be followed by foreign trading nations ? 


IV. 


How is a patriotic ſpirit inculcated to the children 
brought up to trade ? 


V. 


How is the ſtation of a merchant looked upon in 
this country ? 
VI. 


Are the natives inclined to trade ? or why not? 


VII. 


Do the merchants of this country carry on trade till 
they die? or do they prefer and adopt retirement ? 


VIII. 


Do the rich merchants in general endeavour to ob- 
tain titles of honour ? 


IX, 


What is the general character of the merchants of 
this country ? 
X. 


Which order of merchants are reckoned to be the 
richeſt among the natives? and which among the fo- 
reigners eſtabliſhed in this country? 


Nn XI. May 
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* XI. p 

May government expect a conſiderable pecuniary 
aſſiſtance from the merchants in time of neceſſity ? 


XII, 
What particular rights and privileges are granted 
to merchants in this country ? or to their families ? 


XIII. 


What is the number of merchants and tradeſmen ? 
[ſee Por uiATioN and what proportion does it bear 
to the whole population of the country ? 


— 


SECT. 
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V. 


COL ONI E S. 


Hiſtorical Inquiries reſpecting the Eftabliſhment 
of the Colonies Geographical Deſcription of 
the ſame—Produtts-— Population-—Trade-— 
Governitieſtt——Aduahthges ef the Colonies to 
the Mother Country. © 


Hiſtorical [ nquiries reſpecting the Efta- 
bliſhment af. the Colonies. 
© 
Wu A T colonies has this nation in foreign parts? 


II, 


When were they firſt ſettled ? what remarkable cir- 
cumſtances have attended their eſtabliſhment ? 


III. 
To what purpoſe has each colony chiefly been 
planted, for commerce? or otherwiſe ? 
II Nn 2 Geographical 
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Geographical Deſcription of the ſame. 


I. 


What is the ſituation ? latitude ? extent? and ſur- 
face of each of thoſe colonies ? 


II. 
What climate? air? and ſoil has each of them ? 


III. 


What lakes ? navigable? and ſhallow rivers? bays? 


and capes ? 
IV. 


How many cities? capital? and ſmaller ſea- ports? 
towns? forts? villages? and number of houſes con- 
tains each colony 2 


Products. 


I, 


What kinds of corn? vegetables? plants? ſhrubs ? 
trees, &c. are peculiar to each colony ? 


II. 
What metals ? minerals ? and foſſils ? 


III, 


What animal productions by land? and ſea ? 
IV. What 
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IV. 


What kind of exotics have been introduced in each 
colony? and with what ſucceſs ? 


V. 


Which are the chief objects of agriculture ? and 
what is to be obſerved concerning the fertility or 
ſterility of the ſoil ? 


Population. 


I. 


How much has population in each colony increaſed ? 
or decreaſed theſe five? ten? twenty years paſt ? and 
what is its preſent ſtate ? 


II, 


What is the reaſon of the increaſe? or decreaſe of 
the population in each colony? and what care does 


the mother country take to encourage an addition of 
ſtrangers ? 


III. 


Is land granted to new ſettlers ? how much to each 
family ? and upon what conditions ? 


IV. 


What tempting privileges are given to the new 
planters ? 
V. May 


1781 
V. 


May all foreigners be made denizens at an incon- 
ſiderable charge? and. what is required of them for 
their being naturalized ? 


Trade. 


I. 


Are the colonies permitted to ſet up the manu- 
factures of their mother country? or not? and what 
kind of manufactures have they eſtabliſhed ? 


II, 


To what quantity and value do the goods manu- 
factured in each colony amount? 


III. 
Are the colonies permitted to trade with each other? 


IV. 


Are they permitted to trade to the colonies of 
other nations? or to carry their products direct to 
foreign countries? | | 


v. 

How many veſſels? tonnage ? and ſailors are em- 
ployed annually in the navigation to and from the 
colonies ? 


Government, 
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Government, 


1 
What is remarkable concerning che government 
of the colonies ? 


II. 


In what do the laws of the colonies differ from thoſe 
of the parent country ? 


Advantages of the Colonies to the 
Mother Country. 


I. 


What advantages does the mother country reap from 
the colonies in time of peace by reciprocal trade? 


II. 


Wherein do the exports and imports betwixt the 
mother country and the colonies chiefly conſiſt ? 


III, 
What is their annual quantity ? and value ? 


IV. 


Does government oblige the planters to raiſe ſuch 


products for the mother country as muſt be taken at 
preſent 
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preſent chiefly from thoſe countries wherewith a 
commerce nationally diſadvantageous is carried on ? 


V. 


Are the colonies taxed by the mother country ? 
and to what ſum do the annual taxes amount ? or are 
they ſupported and maintained in the preſent ſtate ? 
and how conſiderable is this charge ? 


VI. 


Of what advantage are the colonies to the mother 
country in time of war ? 


VII. 


Are the colonies expoſed by their ſituation to be 
eafily conquered by other nations? and what their 
defence natural ? and artificial ? 


VIII. 


What annual profit of every deſcription does each 
colony yield to the parent ſtate? 


IX. 


What are the annual expences of the mother coun- 
try for each colony ? for inſtance, garriſons ? magi- 
ſtrates ? revenue officers ? pecuniary encouragements 
to ſettlers } bounties, &c, &c. 


X. 


What is the preſent ſtate of each colony with 
regard 
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regard to agriculture ? induſtry } commerce ? navi- 
gation ? and revenue, compared with the ſtate, theſe 
five ? ten? and twenty years paſt ? 


| 
— —— — 


N. B. Many other queſtions contained in this work, 
and applicable to any country whatſoever, may alſo 


be adapted to the colonies, and therefore are omitted 
here. 


Oo SECT. 


— 
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— 


$20 Ivy. 
INLAND NAVIGATION. 


Inquiries reſpecting navigable Rivers and Lakes — 
Conflruftion of Canals — Their Uſe — Their 
Public and Private Utility. 


Inquiries reſpecting Navigable Rivers 
and Lakes. | 


I, 


A RE there navigable rivers ? and lakes in this 
country ? which are they ?—See Sect. I. 


II. 


Are the rivers navigable by nature? or rendered 
ſo by art? 
III. 
In the latter caſe, in what year? with what expences? 
under whoſe direction? and in what ſpace of time 


have the rivers been made navigable ? 
Conſtruction 


L 6 
C onfiruftion of Canals, 


I. 
Are there navigable canals in this W which 
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| n. | 


Whom do the different canals belong 493.97 8 
whoſe expence have they been cut? 


mm. „ 
In what year has each canal been made ? and what 
were the names of the original promoters? 


IV, 
How much was the expence for cutting each canal? 


V. 
How much time was required for doing it ? 


VI. 


How many leagues is each canal long } how many 
feet broad ? and how many deep? 


vir. 


Where does the water for ſupplying each canal 
come from ? 


VIII. 


What are the defects or inconveniences of each 
canal in particular? | 


OOo IX. Can 8 
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IX, | 
Can they be eaſily corrected ? and how? 


X. 

Does the country admit of improyements with re- 
gard to inland navigation? and are there ſome pro- 
jets for cutting new canals propoſed? in what do 
they conſiſt 2. CA 


Their Uſe. 
3 


To what purpoſe has each of the ſaid canals been 


cut ? 
IT. 


What courſe does each canal take through the 


country ? 
III. 


How many boats of different ſizes go up and dawn 
each canal annually ? 


IV. 


Of how many tons burthen are thoſe boats com- 


monly ? 
V. 


Are they drawn by oxen? or by horſes ? or by 
men ? and by how many ? 


VI. 


At what rate an hour? 


VII. How 
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VII. 
How much freight does a cwt. pay per league in 
the different ſeaſons ? 
VIII. 


Is the canal navigable the whole year round? or 
in what months? | | 
IX. 
How does the navigation go on when there is but 
little water in the canal? arg the goods unloaden from 
larger boats into ſmaller ones? or how are they? 


X. 


What kind of goods go up and down each canal ? 
to what quantity? and value do they amount? 


XI. 


What is moſt remarkable concerning the naviga- 
tion upon thoſe canals ? what kind of uſeful con- 
trivances ? and machines worth to be carefully exa- 
mined, are to be ſeen? 


XII. 


What kind of judicious regulations are there con- 
cerning the inland navigation ? 


Their Public and Private Utility. 


I, 

What are the good effects of the inland naviga- 
tion with regard to the agriculture of thoſe provinces 
where canals are cut ? 

| II, What 


1 


II. 


What kind of manufactures are there in the neigli- 
bourhood of each canal ? 


III. 


What peculiar benefits do the manufactures and 
commerce reap from each canal ? 


IV, 


How is induſtry obſerved to be in thoſe provinces 
that enjoy the vicinity of a navigable canal ? 


V. 


How much renders each canal annually to the ſtate? 
and how much the whole inland navigation? 


VI. 


In caſe the canals belong to private perſons, how 
much may each canal bring in annually to the pro- 
prietor ? how is the toll paid by each lighter regu- 
lated ? and how much are the annual expences of 
keeping each of the ſaid canals in good order ? 


7 J 


SE CT. XV. 


NAVIGATION urON THE SEA. 


Hiſtorical Inquiry concerning Navigation upon 
the Sea—Preſent State of the Shipping —Sai- 
lors—Charitable Inſtitutions for Sailors, and 
their Families — Sea Laws — Progreſs in the 
Art of Navigation and other Matters relating 
to it=Pirates—P rivateers. 


Hiftorical Inquiry concerning Naviga- 


tion upon the Sea. 


I. 


W H A T was the origin of the ſea trade of this 
nation ? how has it made its ſucceſſive progreſs ? and 


which are the moſt remarkable epochas and revolu- 
tions of it ? 


Preſent 
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Preſent State of the Shipping. 


I, 


What is the average of the tonnage of national 
ſhipping annually employed in the foreign trade ? and 
in the coaſting trade? 


IT. 


What was the average theſe laſt five? ten? or 


twenty years ? 
III. 


What is tlie average of the burthen of foreign ſhips 
annually employed by this country? 


IV. 


What was the average five ? ten ? or twenty years 
ago? | 
| V. 


How many trading veſſels belong to. each ſea port? 
of how many tons are they ? 


VI. 
How many veſſels belonged to each ſea port theſe 
five ? ten? or twenty years paſt ? 


VII. 


How many veſſels belong to trading towns, that 
are no ſea ports ? of how many tons are they ? 


VIII, How 
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VIII. 


How many belonged to them ena ten ? 


or twenty years ? 
IX. 


To what value does the whole tonnage amount at 
the average price of ſhip-building per ton ? 


x. 
To what value did it amount five ? ten? or twenty 


years ago? 
XI. 


How much gains the nation annually by tranſporting 
goods belonging to foreign countries ? 


XII. 


How much did it gain theſe five ? ten? or twenty 


years paſt ? 
XIII. 


To what ſum amounts the annual profit the ſtate 
reaps from the navigation upon the ſea ? 


XIV. 


To how much did it amount theſe laſt five ? ten? 
or twenty years paſt ? 


Sailors. 


I. 

How many regiſtered ſailors are there in each pro- 
vince ? or how many in the whole country ? and at 
what an age are they regiſtered ? | 

"PP II, Which 


* 
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II. 
Which province furnifhes the greateſt number of 
ſailors ? and what increaſes it? 


III. 


Which provinces furmiſh- the ſmalleſt aumber of 
ſailors ? and what diminiſhes it ? 


IV. 


What part of the country produces the beſt failors ? 
and where do the leaſt eſteemed ſailors come from ? 


V. 


What ſeems to be the cauſe of this difference be. 
tu een men of the ſame nation? 


VI. 


How many ſailors are employed in time of peace on 
board the merchantmen of this nation? how many 


foreign ſailors are amongſt them ? how many of each 
nation ? 


VII. 


How many ſailors are employed in time of war, on 
board the merchantmen ? and how are merchantmen 
ſupplied with ſeamen, if the native ſailors are taken 
for the ſervice of the fleet? 


\; EN 
What are the wages of a common ſailor gp board a 


merchantman 


* 
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merchantman in time of peace? what are they in 


time of war ? | 
| IX. 
What of a captain? and officers ? 


X, 


Are the ſeamen of this nation fed well, or very par- 
ſimoniouſly ? and what influence has this manner of 
feeding upon the price of the freight? 


XI. 
What is the uſual allowance of food for a ſailor 
on board a merchantman + 


| XII. 
What is looked upon to be tlie nurſery of the ſea- 
men of this country ? 


XIII. 


What is the general character of the ſeamen of this 
gGountry? are they celebrated for their {Kill and bra- 
very, and their veſſels commonly preferred to.thoſe of 
other nations, as well with regard to the freight ? as 
inſurance ? 

XIV. 

Are ſailors permitted to leave their native conntry 
in time of peace, and to enter into the ſervice of 
foreign countries, or not ? 


P p 2 XV. In 


, 
2 


5 
I 
| 
7 
1 
; 
i 
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_. 
In what country do they moſt generally engage ? 


XVI. 
Which voyages are the moſt fatal to the ſailors con. 


ſtitutions? and what precautions are taken with regard 


to the preſeryation of health ? 


Humane Inſtitutions for Sailors, and 
their Families. 


„ 


Are there good hoſpitals for diſabled ſailors? for 
their widows, and children ? where are they erected ? 


IT, 
How are they provided for in thoſe hoſpitals? 


III. 


Do thoſe hoſpitals ſubſiſt by a fund of charity ? or 
by monthly ſubſcriptions ? or how ? 


7 IV. 
What care is taken of the poor widows ? and or- 
phans } how are they maintained ? and the latter 
inſtructed ? and diſpoſed of when grown up > 


Sea 
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Sea Laws. 


I. | 
What kind of ſea dominiondoes this country claim? 
and what cuſtoms, and conventions prevail with re- 
gard to it? 
| II. | 
Are ſea affairs decided according to laws made by 
the modern legiſlators of this nation? or are they a 
compilation of the ancient Rhodian, Oleron, and 
Wiſbuy Laws ? and of thoſe of other European mari- 
time powers ? 
III. 


ccc 
fairs? is it the court of admiralty? or the ordinary 
court merchant ? 

| IV, 

What kinds of ſtatutes and regulations are there 
for encouraging? preſerving? and improving na» 
vigation ? 

v. 

What kinds of goods muſt be imported, or ex- 

ported upon national bottoms ? and what is ordained 
concerning the number of individuals of the ſhip's 
crew that ought to be natives ? 


VI. 3 
What regulations do exiſt in this country, which 


ſeem to obſtrut the progreſs of navigation? and why 
are not they aboliſhed ? 


VII, Are 
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VII. 


Are the inhabitants of the ſea coaſt naturally in- 
clined to give friendly aſſiſtance to people in diſtreſs ? 
and what kind of humane and equitable laws have 
been made with regard to veſſels that have fulfered 
thipwreck on the coaſt of this country ? 


Progreſs in the Art of Navigation, 
and other Matters relating Io it. 


What uſeful diſcoveries has this nation made in the 
theorical ? and practical art of navigation ? what faci- 
rating inſtruments invented? 


II. 


For what kind of diſcoveries and contrivances has 
me government of this country promiſed premiums ? 
in what do they conſiſt ? : 


III. 


What diſcoveries and contriy#nces made in this 
country with regard to navigation, are ſtill entirely 
unknown? or very little known in foreign countries? 


IV. 


Is Mr. W1LLIAM SHIPLEY's floating light, for 
faving the lives of thoſe people who fall over-board in 
the dark, known in this country? 
| V. Which 
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V. 


Which method is made uſo or meging * 
ſhips ? and goods ? 


; g ( 146 0 VI. 4 # = | N 1 
Which method is purſued in diving for funk goods 
in deep water ? 554 
VII. 


Which food has been experienced to be the moſt 
portable and moſt nouriſhing for keeping a red 
{ſhip's crew from ſtarving ? 


VI. 
Is not ſalep? and gum arabic, reckoned to anſwer 
the purpoſe mentioned better than any thing elle? 
| 0 94: zue aq: 51! | 
Since from the want of the art of ſwimming, 4 
greater number of ſailors than can be imagined are 
annually drowned, it is ad, by what means are all 
theſe cliidren, who intend to becom fea- faring mien, 
compelled by government to learn that uſeful practice: 


l cc litre ood wet oh 

Which method ig the moſt certain for recovering 
people who renin: for a while under water 
Compare the anſwer with the directions for the recovery of 
the apparently dead by drowning, page 88. 


XI. What 


1961 
xl. 


What experiments have been made to render ſea 
water drinkable ? 
XII. 
Which is the leaſt expenſive, and moſt convenient 
method of ſweetening ſea water: 


| XIII. 
To what uſes is it the moſt proper? 


XIV. 


Are there public ſchools for teaching young people 
the theorical part of ſailing ꝰ where are they? 


XV. . 

How is the plan of education of the pupils con- 
ceived ? and what is remarkable with regard to that 
Inſtitution ? | 

XVI. 

What author has written moſt judiciouſly, and ex- 
tenſively on navigation? and the matters belonging 
to itꝰ 
XVII. 

What uſeful diſcoveries have been made by this 
nation, with regard to phyſic, and the manner of pre- 
venting, and curing diſeaſes of ſeamen ? 


XVIII, | 
Which has been found the moſt efficacious remedy 


to 
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to clear the holds of a ſhip from the peſtilential air 
they contain ? | 


Pirates. 
1. 


What inſtructions are given to the captains of mer- 
chantmen, with regard to their conduct with pirates ? 


II. 


Are not captains of trading veſſels of a certain bur- 
then, and mounted with a fixed number of guns, pro- 
hibited to yield up the veſſel to any pirate without 
fighting ? | 

III. 

In caſe the nation be at war with the piratical 
powers of Barbary, is it not uſual to aſſociate the 
ſailors in the ſhip's cargo, in order to encourage them 
to fight more gallantly ? 


Privateers. 


I. 


Is it cuſtomary in this country, in caſe of a rupture 
with other princes, to iſlue forth commiſſions to pri- 
vate men to equip ſhips of war ? 


What regulations are made for the encouragement 
of privateers? and ordering of prizes ? 
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III. 


To what number do the privateers amount on 
an average of former wars? 


IV. 


Is the commander of a privateer obliged to give 
ſecurity ? and how much is it ? 


V. 


Are ſubjects of this country permitted to take com- 
miſſions from foreign ſtates, to arm ſhips of war, 
and ſail under their flags, or not? 


SECT. 
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S E e. XVI. 


QUESTIONS APPLICABLE TO EVERY 
SEA-PORT. 


Nature of the Sea-Port—lts Commerce—Shipping 
belonging to this Port Inſurance — M iſe Regu- 
lations and uſeful Machines Commercial Inter- 
courſe between this Port and the Traveller's 
native Country—Merchants—Revenue of the 

Port. 


Nature of the Sea- Port. 


I, 


I S this a free port? and as ſuch, what privileges 


and liberties has it? 
IT. 


How many ſhips can it contain ? 


III. 


Is there a ſufficient depth of water to enter at any 
time, whether the tide be in, or out ? 
292 IV. How 
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IV. 


How many feet of water draws the ſea-port in the 
ſpring tides ? how many in the neap ? 


V. 
What kind of anchorage ? 


VI. 


Is the entrance free, without rocks, or ſand bank ? 


VII. 


Are the ſhips ſecured againſt all kinds of wind ? or 
to what wind expoſed ? 


VIII. 


Is the port well defended ? and wherein do the for- 
tifications conſiſt ? 


Its Commerce. 


I. 


With what countries is commerce chiefly carried 
on in this port? 


II. 


How many ſhips of the different nations enter an- 
nually on an average in this port ? of how many tons 
are they? wherein does their cargo chiefly conſiſt ? 


III. How 
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III. 


How many ſhips of the different nations entered 
this port theſe laſt five ? ten ? and twenty years ? 


IV. 


How many national ſhips enter annually in this port ? 
of how many tons are they? from what ports do they 
come? and what is their cargo? 


V. 


How many national ſhips entered this port theſe 
laſt five? ten? and twenty years? 


VI. 


What quantity of different goods is annually im- 
ported ? and to how much does their value amount ? 


VII. 


How has it been theſe laſt five? ten? and twenty 


years ? 
VIII. 


What quantity of goods is annually exported ? and 
what is their value ? 


IX, 


How has it been theſe five? ten? and twenty 
years ? 
| X. 

At what ſum is valued the capital of the whole 


trade carried on in one year on an average ? 
XI. At 


) 
1 
‚ 
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XI. 


At what ſum was the whole trade carried on in one 
year, valued theſe laſt five ? ten ? and twenty years? 


XII, 
Which are the cauſes of the increaſe or decreaſe of 
trade ? 


Shipping belonging to this Port. 


I. 


How many trading ? and fiſhing veſlels belong to 
the traders of this ſea-port ? of what burthen are 


they ? 
II. 


Where have they moſtly been built ? and at how 
much per ton ? | 


Inſurance. 


I. 


Is there an inſurance- company in this port? or are 
the ſhips inſured by private under- writers? or in other 
places? which are they ? 


II, 


What premium is paid in time of peace for the dit- 
ferent voyages? what in time of war? 


III. How 
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III. 


How many veſſels are loſt in one hundrend on an 
average, according to the different voyages ? which 
of them are reputed to be the moſt dangerous ? and 
why ſo? 


Wiſe Regulations and Uſeful Machines, 


I, 


What precautions are uſed with regard to the 
veſſels that come from the Levant? and may be ſuſ- 
pected of having the plague on board ? 


II. 


What regulations in favour of the commerce of 
this port deſerve to be taken notice of ? 


IIT. 


What kind of uſeful machines and contrivances are 
to be ſeen in this port, with regard to the manner of 
loading? and unloading ſhips? cleaning the ſea-port 
tranſporting weights ? &c. &c. — For the reſt ſee 
NAVIGATION UPON THE SEA—Progreſs in the Art 
of Navigation, and other Matters relative to it, 


Commercial Intercourſe between this Sea- 
Port and the Traveller's native Country. 
I. 


Wnat commercial connection has this port with the 


native country of the traveller? 
| II. Is 
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II. | 
Is there a direct exchange betwixt them? 


III, 


What could be propoſed to increaſe the ſaid com- 
mercial intercourſe ? 


IV. 
What meaſures ſhould be taken to effectuate it? 


Merchants. 


I, 


How many foreign merchants houſes are there of 
each nation in this ſea- port? | 


II. 


What tempting privileges are granted to foreign 


merchants, in order to attract them ? and have they 
the deſired effect ? 


III, 


Which are reckoned the moſt conſiderable and 


ſafeſt houſes amongſt the natives? which amongſt 
the foreigners ? 


| 

IV. 
| | Do the merchants of this port chiefly trade on their 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


own account? or principally tranſact commiſſion 
buſineſs? 


V. What 
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V. 
What character is given to the traders of this port? 


Revenue of the Port. 


c I, 
What port duties are the ſhips obliged to pay ? 


II. 


How much do the cuſtom-houſe duties received in 
this port annually amount to ? 


III. 


What other emoluments does government derive 


from this port? 
IV. 


How much may be its total annual income ? 


3 SE C T\ 
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SECT. XVII. 


FISHERY in GENERAL. 


Situation of the Country with Regard to Fiſheries — 
Different Sorts of Fiſh, and Seaſon for Fiſh- 
ing Fiſb Trade—Satt=- Profit of the Fiſheries 
to the Country. 


Situation of the Country with Regard 
to Fiſheries. 
I. 


I S the ſituation of this country favourable for car- 
rying on an extenſive fiſhery ? has the country many, 
and convenient ports, and creeks ? 


II, 


Is not the ſea coaſt perhaps expoſed to great ſtorms? 
and ſwellings of the ſea ? 


Different 
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Different Sorts of Fiſh, and Seaſon 
| for Fiſhing. 
l. 


What kinds of fiſh does the ſea of this country 
plentifully produce? 


IT. 


In what parts of the ſea is each ſort of fiſh moſt 
abundantly taken ? and in what ſeafon ? 


III. 


What kind of fiſhery is worth particular notice to 
be taken of? 


Fiſh Trade. 


I. 


How many barrels of fiſh does the country annually 
conſume ? what is their value? 


II. 


Is alſo fiſh from foreign countries imported here ? 
what ſort of fiſh > how much ? at what price? from 
what countries ? | 

III. a 

What ſorts of fiſh are annually exported to foreign 
countries ? how much of each ſort to each country! 
at what price ? | 
Rr 2 Salt, 
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Salt. 


I, 


In what parts of the ſea coaſt is ſea ſalt made for 
the uſe of the fiſheries? how much annually ? at what 
price ? to whom do the ſalt-marſhes belong? 


II, 


In caſe the country is in want of ſalt, from what 
country is it ſupplied ? with how much annually ? 
and at what price ? 


III. 


Are there mines of foſſile or rock ſalt in this coun- 
try ? how much is taken out annually ? what is its 
price ? and whoſe property are thoſe mines ? 


IV. 


Are there alſo ſalt · ſprings? in what part? how 
much ſalt do they render ? at what price? who is the 
owner of thoſe ſalt-ſprings ? 


V. 


Does the ſovereign lower the price of falt in favour 
of the fiſheries? or is it loaded with impoſts ? and 
rendered too dear ? 

VI. 

Does the country produce the neceſſary quantity of 
ſalt for its conſumption, and for that of the fiſheries ? 
or is it in want of ſalt? or has it an abundance of it ? 

VII. In 
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VII. 


In caſe the country has falt in abundance, where 
does it ſell the remainder ? at what price? does it 
export ſalt upon national bottoms? or do the fo- 
reigners come to load it ? 


VIII, 


How much ſalt is annually conſumed in the coun- 
try ? how much of it by the fiſheries ? 


* 


Profit of the Fiſheries to the Country. 


I, 


What advantage does the country reap from the 
happy ſituation for carrying on fiſheries ? 


II, 


How many people are annually employed in all 
kinds of fiſheries ? in building and fitting out fiſhing 
veſſels and boats? in making the fiſhing utenſils ? in 
fiſhing ? in ſelling? and exporting fiſh ? &c. &c, 


III. 


To how much does the annual profit the ſtate has 
from the fiſheries amount ? 


IV. 


How was it theſe five? ten? or twenty years? and 
what has increaſed or decreaſed the fiſheries ? 


SECT, 
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S E C T. XVIII. 


HERRING FISHERY. 


Hiſtorical Inquiry reſpecting the Herring Fiſhery— 
Equipment of Herring Veſſels - Proceſs of Fiſh- 
ing—Manner of Curing—Sale—Encouragement 
of the Herring Fiſhery—Profit of the Herring 
Fiſhery ta the State, 


— .. — 


Hiiſtorical Inquiry reſpecting the 
Herring Fiſhery. 


I, 


In what year did the nation begin to carry on the 
herring fiſhery ? and which are the moſt remarkable 
epochas and revolutions in its hiſtory ? 


Equipment of Herring Veſſels. / 
I. 


How many herring veſſels are ſent annually to the 
herring fiſhery i how many from each ſea port: 
II, Of 
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II. 
Of how many tons are they generally ? 


III. 
How are they manned ? 


IV. 


What is the expence of fitting out a herring veſſel ? 
and maintaining the men during the voyage ? 


v. 


Are thoſe veſſels fitted out by a corporation ? or by 
ſingle merchants ? or by fiſhermen ? 


Proceſs of Fiſhing. 
I. | 


In what month do the herring veſſels depart ? how 
long laſts the fiſhery ? and in what month do they 
return ? 

II. 

Where is the rendezvous of the herring veſſels be · 

fore they go to the fiſhery ? 


To what parts of the ſea do the veſſels chiefly re. 


ſort ? and where is the greateſt abundance of herrings 
to be met with ? 
IV. 


How is the proceſs of fiſhing for herrings ? 


Manner 
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Manner of Curing. 


8 I. 


How do the fiſhermen of this country cure and pre- 
pare the white, or pickled herrings ? 


IT. 
How do they prepare the red herrings ? 


III. 
Which is the beſt way of preparing? gutting ? ſalt- 
ing ? and barrelling the herrings ? 


IV. 


In what conſiſts the goodneſs of the herring ? what 
outſide muſt it have? . 


3 
Which place is the moſt famous for ſalting herrings ? 


VI. 


How much falt does the herring fiſhery annually 
conſume on an average ? and what is its price ? 


VII. 


How many thouſand herrings are ſalted with one 
ton of ſalt ? 
VIII. | 
Which kind of ſalt is preferable for ſalting her- 
rings ? is it the rock ſalt ? the ſalt of the ſalt ſprings? 


or the ſea ſalt? 
IX, Which 
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IX. 
Which ſea ſalt anſwers better the purpoſe, that of 


the hot climates ? or the ſea ſalt made in cold coun- 


tries ? and Why? 
X, 

Is there always plenty of ſalt to be had ? by what 
regulation ? 1 

5 XI. 

What improvements has this nation made in the 
herring fiſhery ? and the manner of preparing the 
fiſh ? 

XII. 

When herrings are caught in too great abundance, 
and when ſalt, barrels, or time is wanting, what be- 
comes of the remainder ? do they make oil of it for 
the uſe of the curriers ? or for burning it in lamps? 
or do they fatten pigs with it > or uſe it as manure ? 


Sale. 


I, 


How many different ſorts of herrings are ſold ? and 
which renders the moſt ? 


II, | 
Are the fiſhermen of this country capable of under- 
ſelling their neighbouring rivals by their economy, 
frugality, conſtancy, in „ and nicety in ſalting 
and barrelling the fiſh ? de 
inn . 8 III. Is 
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III. 


Is the herring fiſhery more profitable in the ſummer 
ſeaſon ? or in the autumn? 


IV. 


What quantity of herrings are annually caught on 
an average ? and to what value do they amount ? how 
much per barrel? and what quantity does it contain? 


V. 


How much of the capture is conſumed in the 


country ? 5 


How much is exported ? to what country ? at what 


price ? 
VII. 


In national, or foreign bottoms moſtly ? 


Encouragement of the Herring Fiſhery. 


I. 
How does government encourage the herring fiſhery ? 


IT. 


How much bounty is given to each herring veſlel ? 
and what is required with regard to the quantity of 
tons of the veſſel? the number of the crew ? and the 
utenſils for fiſhing ? and ſalting, to have a right of 
claiming a bounty ? 


1II. What 
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m. 


What regulations are made concerning the ſize of 
the nets ? the ſquare ſize of the maſhes ? the ſalt : 
the barrels ? &c. &c, 


IV. 


Are veſſels loſt in a voyage alſo entitled to the 
bounty ? 
v. 


In what ſtate has the herring fiſhery been theſe 
five? ten? or twenty years ? and what is the reaſon 
of its increaſe or decreaſe ? 


Profit from the Herring Fiſhery to the 
State. 


I. 


How much does the herring fiſhery render the ſtate 
annually ? 
II. 
How many people are annually employed in build - 
ing and fitting out herring veſſels ? in fiſhing ? ſalting ? 
barrelling ? ſelling ? and exporting herrings ? 
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S E CT. XIX. 


WHALE FISHERY. 


Chronolagical Inquiry concerning the Whale Fiſhery 
—L£quipment of Whale Ships —Proceſs of catch- 
ing Whales — Sale of the Produce— Encourage- 
ment of the Whale Fiſhery —Profit of the Whale 
Fiſhery to the State. 


Chronological Inquiry concerning the 
Whale Fiſhery. 


I. 


1 OES this country carry on the whale fiſhery? 
when did it commence? what periods and reyolutions 
are the moſt remarkable in the hiſtory of it? 


Equipment of Whale Ships. 
I, 
How many veſlels were employed laſt year in the 
whale fiſhery ? which ſea-port towns have ſent ſhips 


to the whale fiſhery ? and how many each port? 
II, Of 
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II. 


Of what burthen are thoſe ſhips generally? how 
many men? and how many guns do they carry ? how 
many boats has each ſhip? and what are their ne- 
ceſſary implements? 

III. 

What are the expences of fitting out a ſhip ? and 

majntaining her crew on the voyage ? 


IV. 


What are the wages of the ſailors > harpooners ? 


captains ? &c. 
0 V. 


Are the ſhips commonly fitted out at the expence 
of a ſingle merchant ? or by a company ? 


VI. 


What proviſions are reckoned the wholſomeſt for 
the ſhip's crew in this fatiguing voyage? 


Proceſs of catching Whales. 


I. 


In what month do the ſhips depart ? where is the 
rendezyous for the departure of the fleet? or do they 
fail ſingly ? 37 55 

II. 


To what parts do the veſſels ſail ? and in what lati- 


tude is the greateſt number of whales to be met with? 


III. How 


7 — n „ „ & A 
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III. 


How long does the fiſhing continue? and in what 
month do they return ? 


IV. 
How do they proceed in catching whales? 


V. 
Is the Engliſh gun harpoon known in this country ? 


and with what ſucceſs made uſe of ? 1s it not preferred 
to the common harpoon ? 


VI. 


What improvements have been made by this nation 
with regard to the whale fiſhery > * 


VII. 


How many fiſh ? and what ſize is reckoned a good 
capture for a ſhip ? 


VIII. 


Does the number of whales increaſe or diminiſh ? 
and what is the reaſon of either ? 


IX, 


To what diſeaſes are the whale fiſhers chiefly ex- 
poſed ? and how are they prevented ? how cured? 


X. 


To what dangers are whale ſhips moſtly expoſed? 
XI. What 
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XI. 


What proportion of theſe veſſels are computed to 
be loſt ? or deſtroyed? 


XIE. 


Are they moſtly inſured ? in what places? and 
what is the premium on an average ? 


Sale of the Produce. 


How many whales have been taken laſt year? how 
much has been gained, or loſt ? 


II. 


Wherein did the produce of the whale fiſhery con- 
fiſt ? and what was its value ? 


III. 


How much oil? whalebone ? &c. are annually con- 
ſumed in the country ? how much exported ? 


IV. 


How much to each country on an average ? at what 
wed | 
V. 
Is it uſual to export the faid produce on national, 
or foreign bottoms ? 


VI. To 
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VI. 


To what uſe is the oil? the bones? and ſpermaceti 
chiefly employed ? 


VII. 
What is the general value of whales of different ſizes? 


VIII. 


How is oil ? whalebone ? ſpermaceti ? &c. &c. pre- 


pared for ſale ? 
IX. 


Is this nation capable of underſelling its rivals 


in the articles produced by the whale fiſhery ? and 
what contributes to it ? 


Encouragement of the Whale Fiſhery. 


J. 


What ſeems to obſtruct the progreſs of the whale 
fiſhery ? how does government remove thoſe obſta- 
cles? and encourage that traffic? 


II. 


Are premiums given to the whale ſhips ? how many 
tons? and men muſt they carry in order to be entitled 
to a premium ? and are there ſome other conditions 
| beſides required, that a whale ſhip may have a right 
to the premium? in what does the premium conſiſt > - 


III, Are 
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III. 


Are veſſels loſt in that voyage alſo entitled to a 
premium? 
IV. 


How long is it ſince this premium was firſt given? 
and what good effect is felt from this encouragement ? 


V. 
What judicious regulations tending to increaſe the 
whale fiſhery deſerve particular notice ? 


VI, 


Does government take any part in the whale fiſhery ? 
and what part thereof ? 


VII. 


Is the whale fiſhery under excluſive privileges? or 
is it open to all the ſubjects of the kingdom ? 


Profit of the Whale Fiſhery to the 
State. 
I, 


How many veſſels are annually employed in the 
whale fiſhery ? and exportation of its produce, on an 
average ? 

: II. 

How many ſhips were employed in the whale fiſhery 
five? ten? and twenty years ago ? and how * 
whales did they catch at that time 

Tt III. How 
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III. 


How many men live by fitting out the whale ſhips ? 
by navigating them ? and by ſelling and tranſporting 
the produce of the capture ? 


IV, 


What annual profit and advantages accrue to the 
ſtate from the whale fiſhery ? 


SECT. 
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* 


Ur. - AX 


CORAL FISHERY. 


Inquiry concerning the Origin and Progreſs of the 
Coral Fiſhery —Equipment of the Coral Boats — 
Praceſs of Fiſhing —Sale—Encouragement of 
the Coral Fiſhery—Prafit of the Coral Fiſhery 
to the State. 


Inquiry concerning the Origin and 
Progreſs of the Coral Fiſhery. 


I. 


D OES this country partake of the coral filhery ? 
ſince what year ? and what memorable periods are 
there in the annals of the faid fiſhery ? 


- Equipment of the Coral Boats. 


I, 


What places ſend boats to the coral fiſhery ? and 
How many each place annually. on an average ? 
Tt a II. Of 
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Of how many tons are they ? and how many men 

do they carry ? | 
III. 

What is the expence of the equipment of a coral 

boat ? 
IV. | 

Do the boats commonly belong to fiſhermen ? or 
to merchants? and in the firſt caſe, how is the coral 
divided ? in the laſt, how are the fiſhermen paid ? 


Proceſs of Fiſhing. 


I. 


Where is the rendezvous for the departure of tlie 


coral boats ? 
II. 


In what month do they depart ? how long laſts the 
fiſhery ? and in what month do they return ? 


III. 


In what parts of the Mediterranean is the coral 
moſtly found ? | 
IV. 
What method is uſed for fiſhing for coral? how is 
the fiſning machine conſtructed? 


V. 


What uſeful diſcoveries has this nation made in 


order to render the coral fiſhery more eaſy ? and moxe 
profitable? 


VI. What 
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VI. 
What is reckoned a good fiſhery ? 


VII, 


What is the total annuat produce ? and value of this 
fiſhery on an average ? 


VIII. 
To what dangers are the fiſhermen moſtly expoſed t 


IX, 


Are the fiſhers often made priſoners by the pirates 
of Barbary ? and how ranſomed ? 


X. 


How many boats went annually to fiſh for coral 
theſe laſt five? ten? and twenty years paſt ? 


Sale. 
I. 


What kinds of coral are moſtly fiſhed ? is it the red? 
the white? the half white? the roſe coloured ? the 
fleſh coloured ? or the brown ? 


| II. 
What are the average prices of tlie different ſorts of 
coral ? 
III. | 
Where is the produce of this fiſhery moſtly ſold? 
IV. To 
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IV. 


To what parts of the world are the divers ſorts of 


coral ſent? 
V. 


What uſes are made of coral according to the 


colour ? 
VI. 


Does the price of coral rife or fall? and which is 
the beſt market for wrought coral ? 


Encouragement of the Coral Fiſhery. 


I, 


Does the coral fiſhery annually increaſe or decreaſe ? 


and why ſo ? | 
II. 


How does government encourage the coral fiſhery ? 
are the boats entitled to a bounty? how much is it? 
and upon what conditions granted ? 


III. 


Have the coral fiſhers an excluſive privilege ? or 
is the fiſhery free ? 


IV. 


By what nations is this rivalled in the coral fiſhery ? 
and how many boats does each nation ſend annually 
to the fiſhery on an average ? 


V. What 
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V. 


What nation fiſhes the greateſt quantity? and 
what is the cauſe of it? 


Profit of the Coral Fiſhery to the State. 


. 
How many men of all deſcriptions live by the 
fiſhery ? and manufactory of coral? 


II. 


What does the coral fiſhery annually render to 
the government on an average? 


SECT. 


CONSTRUCTION or MERCHANTMEN. 


Extent of Ship-Bujlding — Naval Stores, and 
their Prices —Qualities of the Confiruftion— 
Its Prices — Profit of Ship-Building ts the 
Country. 


Extent of Sbip-Building. 
1. 


How many merchantmen are annually built in 
each of the different dock-yards on an average ? 


II. 


Which dock-yards are the moſt famous for building 


good ſhips ? 
III. 


where are moſtly ſhips of great burthen ? and in 
what places are ſmall veſſels built ? 
IV. Is 
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IV. 


Is it uſual to build veſſels for foreign nations ? in 
what dock-yards ? for what nations? and of what 


bigneſs 2? 


V. 

How many annually for each nation on an average? 
VI. 

Do the merchants of this country order veſſels to be 


built for them in foreign countries? in what dock - | 
yards ? of what burthen ? at how much per ton ? 


VII. 


How many ſhips? and how much tonnage is 
reckoned to belong to the traders of this nation ? 


VIII. 
How was it theſe laſt five? ten? and twenty years ? 


IX. 


How many veſlels out of the ſaid number may be 
reckoned to be built in the country? 


X. 
Does ſnhip- building ſeem to increaſe or decreaſe ? 
in what proportion? and what is reckoned to contri- 
bute to it ? 
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Naval Stores and their Prices, 


I. 


Where does timber for ſhip- building come from? 


and at what price ? 
II. 


Where are the maſts brought from? and what are 
the different prices of them? | 


III, 
Ditto planks? and at what price? 


IV, 
Ditto hemp ? cables? and cordage ? and ditto? 


- 


V. 
Ditto ſail- cloth? and ditto ? 


VI. 
Ditto tar and pitch? and ditto ? 


VII. 
Ditto iron ? nails? and ditto ? 


VIII. 
Ditto ordnance ? braſs guns? iron guns? and ditto? 


IX. 
Ditto fire-arms ? and ditto ? 


X. Ditto 
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X. 
Ditto gunpowder ? and ditto ? 


<< 
_ 


Xl; 
Ditto balls? and ditto ? 
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XII. 
Ditto ſalted meat ? and ditto ? 


r 


2 


XIII. 
Ditto biſcuit ? and ditto ? 
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XIV. 
Ditto nautical inſtruments ? 


Qualities of the Conflruftion. 


I, 


How many ſea miles do the beſt built ſhips fail in 
one hour with a fair wind ? | 


N. 


How long does a ſhip built in this country laſt on 


an average? and what contributes to its durability ? 
NP 


III. 


Are the veſſels built in this country calculated for 
containing a large cargo of goods? 
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IV. 
Can they be navigated with few hands ? 


V. 
Do they carry fail firmly? 


VI. 
Do they ſteer well ? 


VII. 
Do they drive little to leeward ? 


VIII. 


Do they ſuſtain the ſhock of the ſea without being 


violently ſtrained ? 
IX. 


Or which of thoſe good qualities are wanting to 
them ? 


N. B. For the reſt, ſee ConsTRUCTION OF MEN 
OF WAR. 


Calculation of the Price. 


I. 


How much is the loweſt > middling ? and higheſt 
price of the different dock-yards per ton ? 


II. 


Of how many tons burthen are the ſhips commonly? 
which is the greateſt number of tons for the mer- 
chantmen ? 


Profit 
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Profit of Ship-Building to the 
Country. 


I. 
How many people of different trades are annually 
employed in building ? and fitting out ſhips ? 


II. 


What ſum may the annual profit of ſhip- building 
to the country be valued at ? 


SECT, 
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LAWS axny ADMINISTRATION 
OF CIVIL JUSTICE. 


Hiftorical Account of the Legiſlature—Rights of 
of the Natives — Relation of the Maſter and 
Servant—Of Huſband and Wife— Of Parent 
and Child —Of Guardian and Ward— Feudal 
Syſtem—Contratts—Self-Defence—Injuries to 
real and perſonal Property Courts of Lau 
Lawyers — Proceeding of Juſtice Regulations 
concerning the Adminiſtration of Civil Juſtice — 
Reward Laws. 


Hiſtorical Account of the Legiſlature. 


I. 


B Y what kind of laws has this nation been go- 
verned in the earlieſt times of its civilization ? what 
changes has legiſlature undergone in the ſucceeding 
periods ? | 


II. By 
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II. 


By what laws is the nation governed now in 
civil matters? are there ſtill any remains of the an- 
cient Roman law? is the national law moſtly written, 
or unwritten? and how is it divided ? 


Rights of the Natives. 


I. 


What rights and privileges are peculiar to the na- 
tives of the country with regard to perſonal ſecurity ? 
locomotive liberty ? and property ? 


. 


In what time ? and by what means have they been 


obtained ? 
III. 


Are they founded upon a ſolid baſis? or do they 
depend on the will of the ſovereign ? 


Relation of the Maſter and Servant. 


I. 


Has pure and proper flavery, I mean a maſter's 
unlimited power over the life and fortune of his ſlave, 
ever exiſted in this country ? and what year was it 
aboliſhed ? 


II. What 
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II. 


W hat laws are there for regulating the differences 
that may ariſe between a maſter and his menial ſer- 
vant ? or vice verſa? 


III. 


Is it alſo uſual here, that all ſingle men and all 
ſingle women, not having any viſible livelihood, are 
compelled by the magiſtrate to go out to ſervice for 
the promotion of honeſt induſtry ? 


IV. 


What proviſions have been made for ſettling the 
differences between maſters and apprentices ? or vice 
verſa ? 


V. 
What have the ſtatutes directed concerning la- 
bourers hired by the day, or the week ? are all per- 
ſons without viſible effects compelled to work ? how 


many hours muſt they continue at work in ſummer ? 
and in winter ? 


VI. 
Ho are their wages ſettled ? and what penalties 
are inflicted on ſuch as either give ? or exact more 
wages then are ſo ſettled ? 


VII. 
What regulations are there to determine the mutual 
obligations between ſtewards, factors, bailiffs, and 


their maſters, or employers ? 
VIII. How 
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VIII. 


How may a maſter behave towards others on behalf 
of his ſervant ? and what may a ſervant do on behalf 


of his maſter ? 
IX. 


In what caſes is the maſter reſponſible for what a 
ſervant does in the ordinary courſe of his employment? 


or for his theft ? 
X. 


By what means is miſbehaviour and infidelity pre- 
vented in ſervants? what is to be obſerved concerning 
giving characters to ſervants ? 


XI. 


How is the obſtructing of a ſervant's advancement 
prevented by the law ? 


XII. 


How far is a maſter of a family obliged to reſtrain 
vice among his domeſticks by due diſcipline ? 


Of Huſband and Wife. 


I. 
What degrees of conſanguinity or affinity impeach 
marriage? 
II. 


How far is precontratt an impediment to marriage ? 
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111. 
What are the legal incapacities ? 


IV. 


What is the legal age in a male? and in a female, 
for marriage | 
V. 


What is required to the validity of a marriage in 
general? and how far is the publication of banns, and 


the conſent of parents or guatdians neceſſary ? 


VI. 


What are the cauſes of total divorce? and what 
effectuates a ſeparation from bed and board ? 


VII. 


What becomes of the fortune of a woman, who is 
ſeparated from bed and board ? 


VIII. 


In what caſes does the law allow alimoney to the 


divorced wite ? 
IX. 


What are the legal conſequences of marriage ? 


X. 


What kind of debts is the huſband obliged to pay 
for his wife ? and in what caſe 3 


Xl, To 
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XI, 


To whom belongs the wife's fortune after death ? 
what can ſhe bequeath ? | 


XII. 


What kind of correction do the laws of this country 
permit the huſband to give tg his wife } 


Of Parent and Child, 


I, 


Wherein do the duties of parents to legitimate 
children conſiſt ? 
IT. 
What reaſons juſtify the diſinheriſon of children 
according to the civil law of this country ? 


III. 


How is the parent obliged by the law to provide 
maintenance for his legitimate child ? 


IV. 


How is the ſtep-father or ſtep-mother obliged by 
the law to provide for their ſtep-ſons and ſtep- 


daughters ? 
V. 


How far do the laws compel a father to maintain 
his idle and lazy children ? 


XxX VI. Does 
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8 : 
Does the change of religion in children make an 
alteration with regard to the parents obligation of 
maintaining them? 


VII. 


How is the fortune of a deceaſed parent commonly 
divided among the children, if the parent dies inteſ- 
tate ? and does the diſtribution depend wholly on the 
teſtament of the parent? 


VIII. 


Do the municipal laws of this country conſtrain 
the parent to beſtow a proper education upon his 
children? ; 

IX, 

Is it uſual in this country to take children of the 
poor and laborious part of the community out of the 
hands of their parents, when paſt the age of nurture, 
for apprenticing them ? 


X. 


What power has the father over his children? what 
power the mother? are they diſtinCt ? 


XI. 


At what age does the legal power of a father or a 
guardian over the perſon of a male ? and female child 
ceaſe ? 


XII. What 
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XII. 


What is ordained concerning the profits a father is 
entitled to during the child's minority ? 


XIII. 


What laws are there with regard to ſpurious chil. 
dren ? how does the law proceed againſt a parent, if 
unwilling to provide for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of his baſtard child ? 


XIV. 


In what conſiſt the duties of children to their pa- 
rents ? how far are they obliged by law to ſupport 
them, in caſe they ſtand in need of aſſiſtance ? 


XV. 
How far are children obliged by law to ſupport their 


grandfather or grandmother, if their aſſiſtance is 


wanted ? 
XVI. 


In what conſiſt the duties of ſpurious children to 


their parents? 
XVII. 


What is required to legitimate a baſtard ? 


XVIII, 


Are widows reſtrained from marriage after the 
death of their huſbands for any given time ? 


XIX. Have 
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XIX. | 
Have baſtard children any peculiar claims or pri. 
vileges ? | 
XX. 


What laws exiſt reſpecting baſtard children? 


Of Guardian and Ward. 


I. 


What is obſervable concerning the different claſſes 
of tutors and guardians ? and the manner of appoint- 
ing them ? 

II. 

In what caſes may a mother be appointed to be a 

guardian of her male and female children? 


III. 


How far does the power and reciprocal duty of a 


guardian extend? 
IV. 


What court is appointed, under whoſe direction 
guardians are obliged to aft, and to account annually? 
and who is the general and ſupreme guardian of all 


iafants ? ideots ? and lunaticks ? 


V. 


Are there laws to prevent the impoſiions and other 
acts of injuſtice of the guardians ? 


VI. At 
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VI. 
At what an age may a male contract marriage t 


make his teſtament of his perſonal eſtate ? be an exe - 
cutor ? alienate his lands? goods ? chattels ? &c. 


VII. 


At what age is a female at maturity for contracting 
marriage ? to be entitled to dower ? bequeath her 
perſonal eſtate ? be executrix ? or diſpoſe of herſelf 


and her lands? 
VIII. 


Wherein do the different privileges and diſabilities 
of children conſiſt? 


IX. 
By what means can an infant bring a frauduleat 
guardian to account ? 


X. 


At what an age may an infant be capitally puniſhed 
for any capital offence ? 


Xl, 


What privilege bas an infant with regard to eſtates ? 
and civil property ? 


Feudal Syſtem, 


I. 


Are there ſtill any remains of feudal ſyſtem in this 
country ? wherein do they conſiſt ? 
II. What 
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II, 


What kind of feuds are preſerved in this country to 
the preſent moment? by whom are theſe feuds given? 


III. 


What are the ſtipends? and what ſervices is the 
poſſeſſor obliged to do? 


IV. 


For what a length of time are they given? and 
what is beſides remarkable with regard to feuds ? 


Contracts. 


I. 
What regulations are there with regard to requili- 
tions of property of a thing for ready money ? 


II. 


What is to be obſerved concerning buying on 
credit ? 
III. 
What is remarkable with regard to buying on 
delivery ? 
IV. 
What do the laws of this country ordain, with re- 
gard to transferring of the property of goods from 
one to another upon valuable conſideration ? 


V. What 
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V. 
What circumſtances in buying and ſelling, bear an 
Ri ? . * f | - # 
VI, 


What do the laws determine concerning exchanges ? 


VII, 
What reſpecting donations ? 


— 


How far does the defence of one's ſelf, or the mu- 
tual and reciprocal defence of ſuch, as ſtand in the 


relations of huſband and wife? parent and child: 
maſter and ſervant, extend ? | 


VIII. 
What with regard to leafes ? and other different 
ſpecies of contracts? 4 
Self-Defence. ; 
I. l 
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II. 
Which are the bounds of recaption or repriſal ? 


III. 
In what caſes is an entry on lands permitted 


IV. . 


What is permitted or forbidden with regard to the 
removal of nuiſances ? 
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v. 


In what circumſtances does the law allow a man to 
adminiſter redreſs to himſelf by diſtraining cattle or 
goods, from non-payment of rent, or other duties ? 


VI. 
What things may be diſtrained ? and what is to be 
obſerved concerning the manner of taking ? diſpoſing 
of ? and avoiding diftreſles ? 


; VII, | 

What is remarkable in the laws of this country 
concerning the ſatis faction of both parties by accord? 
and by arbitration? A 


Injuries to real and perſonal Property. 
I. 


What is remarkable in the laws of this country con- 
cerning injuries to perſonal property ? 


II. 
Hoy are the reſpective debtors compelled to pay 
their debts ? and what is the conſequence of refuſal 
and inability? 


III. 
What is obſerved concerning injuries to real pro- 
perty ? 


Courts 
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Courts of Law. 
I. 


What courts of law have been appointed for the 
ſpeedy, univerſal, and impartial adminiſtration of 
juſtice between ſubject and ſubje& ? and of what ex- 
tent is their reſpective juriſdiction ? 


u. rg} ok 
Is any court eſtabliſhed to decide the differences 
ariſing between the ſubjeR and the prince ? and what 
laws are there to prevent the ſubject from being 


wronged ? 
III. 
Of how many individuals is each court of law 
generally compoſed : 
IV. 


Are the judges rather numerous ? or few? that the 
conduct of each may be more conſpicuous to public 


obſervation ? 
V, 


Are the ſalaries of the judges ſo liberal, as to ſecure 
their integrity from the temptation of ſecret bribes ? 


VI. 

What vacations take place in the courts of law ? 
and how many holidays may be reckoned annually, 
when no buſineſs at all can be tranſaRted ? 
| Yy2 VII. Are 
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„ 
Are the courts of law public and open to the peo- 
ple in general ? | 


Lawyers. 
I, 


In how many claſſes are the lawyers or attornies for 
carrying on ſuits at law divided ? 


II, 
How many in each claſs? are they numerous in 
proportion to the number of citizens? and may not 
their number be preſumed to occaſion quarrels and 


law-ſuits ? 
III. 


Is an employment of a lawyer honourable ? and 
does it lead to the firſt places in the adminiſtration ? or 
are the lawyers confined to their profeſſion as ſuch ? 

TY 12 f . | IV. 23 f wy 

What are the neceſſary qualifications for a candidate 
for this profeſſion ? 

v. 

How are the — of ann eee „ 
and puniſhed ? . 
VI. 

Are lawyers appointed by government to defend 


the law-ſuits of the poor ? and what is tobe obſerved 


concerning this humane inſtitution ? 
Proceeding 
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| Proceeding of Juſtice. 


Is the proceeding at law reckoned to be ſimple ? or 
complicated ? to what degree? 

En no MU. | 
Ho is a civil proceſs in this country commenced ! 
is the perſon againſt whom an action is brought, ſeized 
by public authority ? or muſt he give ſecurity ? or is 
the party ſummoned to appear before the court ſome 
time before hand ? 


III. 
a what caſes is the plaintiff obliged to appear? 
IV. . 
Wherein do the proceedings from the original writ 


to the end conſiſt ? and what regulations em 
them are worthy particular notice ? 


'V. 

What time is aſſigned to defendants to plead to the 
complaints alleged againſt them? and what! length 
of time is required, that the default of pleading may 
be taken for a confeſſion of the charge ? 


VI. In 
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a VI. j 

In what caſes is the party permitted to appeal? and 
what is further remarkable concerning appeals in civil 
- matters ? | 

VII. 

What is to be obſerved concerning the execution of 
the ſentence of the law? how conducted ? is it ſo as 
to have good effects on the nn 
otherwiſe ? | 


Regulations concerning the Admini- 
tration of Civil Fuſtice. 
| 
Has government fixed the utmoſt duration of law- 
ſuits ? and in what manner? 


* 
Have any laws been made to leſſen the number of 


law-ſuits ? 
III. 


What laws are there to abridge ſuch law-ſuits as 
cannot be avoided ? 


IV. 
What laws to diminiſh the expences occaſioned by 
going to law? 


V. What 
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V. | 
What laws to prevent the chicanes of the lawyers ? 


VI. 


What laws to render the method of proceeding 
more conformable to natural juſtice? and to prote& 
the poor againſt the covetouſneſs and oppreſſion of the 
rich? | | 


Reward Laws, 


I. 


Are there laws which promiſe rewards ? what are 
they? and what rewards are to be expected from 
the law? 
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SE OT. l. 


LAWS any ADMINISTRATION 
ox CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 


Criminal Laws — Magiftrate—On Criminal Pro- 
ſecution and Capture Trial itneſſes—Oath 
—T orture— Excuſſe — Appealing — Sentence — 
Execution—Secret Accuſing-—Crimes and Pu- 
niſhments — Aſylums— Baniſhment — Priſons — 
Miſe Regulations of preventive Fuſtice—Obſer- 
vationt on the Utility of the PHILANTHROPIC 
Soc1eTY, inſtituted at London, 1788, for the 
Prevention of Crimes, and for a Reform among 
the Poor: To which it annexed the Plan of the 
Inſtitution. 


Criminal Laws. 
I. 


Axz the laws written in the vulgar language of the 
country ? and are they adapted to the comprehenſion 


of the public in general ? 


II. 


Does the government take due care to extend 


ſufficiently the knowledge of the laws amongſt the 
| common 
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common people, that every body may be informed 
what eſſect each action may have on his perſon and 
liberty ? 


Magiſtrate. 


I. 


Does the authority of a judge extend itſelf further 
than to decide the queſtion, whether the action be 
againſt the written laws, or not? 


II. 


Is the magiſtrate empowered to inflict puniſhments 
that are not ordered by the laws ? 


III. 


Is it in his power to increaſe the n pre- 
ſcribed by the laws ? 


On Criminal Proſecution and Capture. 


/ I. 
What rights and privileges have the natives of this 
country with regard to * for criminal 


matters? 
II. 


How far muſt evidence be probable in order to 
Teize and impriſon a commoner ? 


Z 2 III. How 
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How is it with regard te a nobleman? 


IV. 


Can a powerful man impriſon a mean perſon with- 
out alleging ſome legal cauſe, and without bringing 
that cauſe to a judicial hearing: 


Trial, | 
I. 


What formalities muſt be obſerved at the trial of 


commoner ? 
: II. 


What formalities with regard to a nobleman? 


III. 
What is to be obſerved at the examen 


IV. 
Are criminals tried publickly, or privately ? 


V. 


Muſt the accuſer or witneſs appear face to face in 
open court? or how is it? | 


W, undſſes. | 


J. 
What are the proper requiſites for being a witnefs ? 
| | II. Are 


* 
- * 
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M. 


Are women? condemned criminals ? and perfons 
noted for infamy, admitted to give evidence againſt a 


perſon ? 
111 * 


What conditions of men are abſolutely incapable 


of being witneſſes ? 
IV. * 


How many witneſſes are required to conſtitute a 
proof ? 
R | V, 


Are falſe witneſſes common ? 


VI. 
How are they puniſhed, if diſcovered ? 


Oath. 


I. 


_ Is it uſual to admit accuſed perſons to an oath ? in 


what caſes ? 
II, 


What kind of crimes admit juſtification by an oath ? 


Torture. 


x. 
When has putting crimnals to the torture been 
aboliſhed ? or are there ſtil ſome ſpecies of torture 
in uſe ? what are they ? 
Z 22 II. How 
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II. 
How are «they performed ? 


III. 
In what caſes is uſe made of them ? 


IV. 
How long does each torture laſt ? 


V. 


torture ? 
VI. 


Is this cruel practice often employed? 
VII. 


ture ? 


Excuſe. 


I. 


What evidence is required in order to apply the 


What kind of perſons are exempted from the tor- 


What means are afforded to a criminal to juſtify 


himſelf, if he can ? 


II, 


How much time do the laws allow to an accuſed 


perſon to defend himſelf ? 


Appealing. 
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Appealing. 


Is appeal from an inferior judge to a ſuperior uſual 
in this country ? and in what caſes ? 


de a 
What is to be obſerved in the removal of the cauſe ? 


Sentence. 


I. 
What is requiſite to ſentence a criminal to die? 


1 II. | 
Muſt the ſentence of death be ſigned by the 
ſovereign ? | 

III. | 
Is the ſovereign empowered to take away a man's 
life without a previous trial ? 


IV. 

Is it uſual to publiſh the ſentences as well as the 
proofs of the crime, in order to reſtrain the force of 
the powerful, and the malevolence of the up en 
by the public opinion? | 


4 


Execution, 
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Execution. 


I, 
What is to be obſerved with regard to executions ? 


II. 


Are all the criminals publickly executed ? or in 
what caſes are they put to death privately ? 


III. 


What power can ſave the life of a criminal ſen- 
tenced to die ? 


Secret Accuſing. 


I. 
Are ſecret accuſations permitted by the law 2 in 
what caſes ? 
II. 


How is the accuſed perſon then tried? 


III. 

What proof is required? 
Crimes and Puniſhments. 

I, 


Are the criminal laws reputed to 'be mild, or 
ſevere? and what effe& does their mildneſs or ſeverity 


roduce ? 
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It. 
What fort of crimes are the moſt common in this 
country > and what can be the reaſon of their free 


quency ? 
III. 


What remedies does the government make uſe of 
to diſcover the retreat of the crimynal ? 


IV. 


Does the government promiſe a price for bringing 
the head of a notorious criminal, who is not eaſily to 
be taken ? 


V. 


Does government promiſe impunity to thoſe crimi- 
nals who betray their accomplices ? 


VI, 


Does the puniſhment follow quickly on the crime? 
or is the adminiſtration of juſtice very ſlow ? 


VII. 


Is every body puniſhed without regard to his rank ? 


or is it eaſy to eſcape the rigour of the laws by 
bribing the judges ? 


VIII. 


is not a judge convicted of bribery, more feverely 
puniſhed than a common thief ? 


IX. Are 
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IX. 


Are not accomplices of a crime puniſhed with leſs 
rigour than the perſon who executed the crime ? 


X. 


Are the puniſhments exactly proportioned to the 
actual degree of civilization of the nation? and 
wherein do they confiſt ? 


Afylums. 


I. 


Are there places independent of the laws where 
criminals might ſcreen themſelves againſt the purſuit 
of juſtice ? and what are they? 


II, | 
What crimes enjoy the benefit of aſylums ? 


III. 
Do foreign criminals find an aſylum in this country: 


Baniſbment. 


I. 


Is it uſual to baniſh criminals ? and for what ſort. 
of- crimes ? 
II, 


To what places are they ſent ?. 


III. For 
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1 La III. | 
For how many yearsy ?? 


IV. 
What is the employment of the baniſhed 2... 


V. 
Is this puniſhment very much fearedd , , 


VI. 
To how many can the number of the exiled cri- 
minals annually amount ? 
Priſons. 
I. 
Are the priſons clean ? clear ? dry ? airy ? whole- 
ſome ? ſupplied duly with water ? and only calculated 


for the cuſtody of the priſoner, without imbittering 
- their confinement with the uſual horrors of priſons ? 


IT. 


What particular care is taken to preſerve the ſalu- 
brity of the priſons ? and the health of the priſoners ? 


98 4 4. 1015 : «+4 III. 14 x 
Are men, and women? young beginners, and old 
offenders ? felons, and debtors, confined ſeparately t. 
and what difference is made in keeping them? 
755 8+ 4 6. 


3A IV. How 
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IV. 
How are the priſoners fed ? 


V. 
How are they clothed i 


VT, - 
How are their beds ? 


vii. 
How are they obliged to-employ their time uſefully ? 
VIII. 


What care is taken of the priſoners when they arg 
ſick ? 


IX, 
 Whatdiſtempers are peculiar to the priſoners how 
are they prevented ? how cured ? | 


X. 


What means are made uſe of to effectuate a favour- 
able change in the morals of the vicious ? 


. 
What judicious and humane regulations are there 


with regard to priſons, 2 0 
þy other nations? 


XII. In 
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xi. 


In what place are the ſtate. priſoners confined P and 
what is remarkable concerning their cuſtody | 


N. B. For a * ſolution of theſe queſtions, we 
cannot better refer than to the philanthropic Mr. 
HowaRD, who being univerſally admired in Great- 
Britain, and almoſt adored on the Continent, can re- 
ceive no additional honour by encomium. | 


Wiſe Regulations. 


I, 
What wiſe and equitable laws worthy imitation can 
this country boaſt of with regard to the adminiſtration 
of criminal juſtice ? 


II. 


What errors and imperfections can the criminal 
laws ? and the adrainifration of jullice, be reren 
with ? 

III. 

By what means does government prevent all ſorts 
of crimes, as far as the frailties of human nature 
will admit of it? | 

TV. 

3 
| Hit wot teen alto obſerved in this country, that 
<r;mingls are moſtly bachelors? and would not crimes 


'be greatly leſſened by encouraging people to marry ? 
alle. 3A V. What 
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V. 
What pains does government take to make a good 
citizen of a criminal? and what effect has this 


Chriſtian and patriotic practice? 


Obſervatians on the Utlity of the 
Philanthropic Society of London. 


I cannot here forbear mentioning a plan for this 
purpoſe, publiſhed by the patriotic and humane 
Mr. YovuxG, founder of the Philanthropic Society in 
London, in the year 1788, 


England has always, and far more of late years, 
been the object of reproach through all Europe, for 
the ſeverity, multiplicity, and inefficacy of her crimi- 
nal and penal laws. The puniſhment with death 
ſeems hitherto to have produced an effect totally con- 
trary to that which was intended ; and the progreſs of 
vice has been only marked, and not arreſted by accu- 
mulated executions : but this plan ſeems to ftrike at the 
root of vice itſelf, and takes away, at the ſame time, 
the only excuſe which violence can ſuggeſt; I mean, 
that of preſſing neceſſity. The extent and magnitude 
of this plan, unparalleled in its utility, ought, and will, 

N 4 doubtleſs, 
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doubtleſs, find innumerable ſupporters among people 
of all ranks, particularly when they are reminded 
that, that oppreſſive and ill-levied tax, called the 
Poor's Rate, muft be greatly reduced, as the origin of 
it, indolence and vice, is gradually ſuppreſſed. 


This Society was eſtabliſhed in September 1788, and 
as the general outlines alleged in it muſt be much 
more perſuaſive and convincing than any thing which 
I could urge in ſupport of it, I have taken the liberty 
of including it in my work, not doubting but that it 
will prove of the utmoſt utility in the country for 
which it was intended, as well as a general im- 
provement, if adopted, in the police of all Europe. 
To which extention of it, as well as to its ſupport in 
this country, my utmoſt endeavours ſhall be exerted, 


TB; © 


PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY, 


Inſtituted September 1788, 


For the Prevention of Crimes, and for a Reform 
among the Poor; by ſeeking out, and, as Orphans, 
training up to Virtue and Uſefulneſs in Life, the 
Children of Vagrants and Criminals, and ſuch who 
are in the Paths of Vice, and Infamy : by this Means 
to ſave them from Ruin, and prevent their be- 
coimng injurious to Society, 

PRESIDENT, 
His Grace the DuKkE of Lezps. 


VICE-+« 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


Right Honourable EaRL of AYLzsrorD. 
Right Honourable ViscounT BurxzL EZV. 
Right Honourable ViscounT CRZMORNI. 
Honourable Paitte Pusey. 

Alderman Sir JaMEs SANDERSON. 
Gonk HarDiINGE, Eſq. M. P. 
Lizor. GEN. RainsFORD. 

Jauss Sins, M. D. 


INTENDANT A&D TREASURER. 


RoBerT YouUNG, Eſq. 


COMMITTEE. 


JamEs ARBOUIN, Eſq, Mark-Lane. 

Mr. GEORGE ADAMS, Fleet-Street. 

WILLIAM AYTON, Jun. Efq. Old- Jewry. 

Mr. HENRY ADaMs, Lincoln's-Inn. 

Grone Boscawex, Elg. LEES 
Wil LIM Crxutkeuanc, Eſq. Leicefler-Square. 
Mr. THoMAs SPENCE Duck, Sloane-Street. 
Mr. WiLLiam HuxT, Old- Fewry. 

Rev. Dr. Jacksox, Somerſet-Street, Portman-Square. 
Newman KNOWI TS, Eſq. Temple. 

THOMAS LASHLEY, Eſq. Charlotte-Street, Bloomſbury. 
Jos. Jones PriTCHARD, Eſq. of Doctors-Commons. 
CHARLES SHUTER, Eſq. Curſitor-Street. 
Tuouas YouNG, Eſq. Coleman-Street. + 
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To th PUBLIC. 


NorwrrusranDiNG tha great ſums are an- 
nually expended in this country for the ſervice of the 
Poor, it is a melancholy fact that much want and mi - 
ſery ſtill exiſt. And although the neceſlary ſeverity of 
the laws and the frequency of puniſhments are ſubjects 
of general regret, vices and crimes continue to pre- 
vail, and even increaſe in an enormous degree. 


The depravity found in human nature muſt give 
pain to a benevolent mind ; and every friend to order 
and public good ſees with concern the daily outrages 
and indecencies of thoſe who are abandoned to profli- 
gacy and vice, The exiſtence of theſe evils proves 
the inefficacy of all the means which have hitherto 
been attempted for their remedy ; and points out the 


neceſſity of trying other meaſures altogether of a dif- 
ferent kind. 


A remedy is wanting, that ſhall aid and co-operate 
with the law, prevent the growth of evil, and. ſnatch 
the innocent from deſtruction ; that ſhall deprive the 
wicked of ſucceſſors, the jails of inhabitants, juſtice 
of its victims; and by all theſe means, add citizens 
to ſociety. 


Long experience has ſhewa that puniſhments cannot 
ſubdue vicious propenſities deeply rooted in the mind; 


and 
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and that the characters of men commonly depend on 
the impreſſions they receive in early life. The com- 
bined forces of HABIT, EXAMPLE, and NECES- 
SITY, drag on to their ruin thoſe who are once en- 
tangled in the ſnares of the wicked; and were juſtice 
to be armed with additional terrors, it would {till be 
unable to ſtop the torrent of corruption, impelled by 
ſo many and powerful cauſes. Increaſed ſeverity 
would but make men more artful and more deſperate, 
would occaſion new devices and new crimes to afliſt 
or to conceal the old, 


* There is but one remedy for theſe evils within our 
power; this is by training up to Virtue and Induſtry 
the children of the worſt and moſt atrocious among the va- 
grant and profligate poor; thoſe children, who, in 
their preſent condition, are deſtined to ſucceed to the 
hereditary vices of their parents, and become the 
next race of beggars and thieves. 


In general, the children of the notoriouſly wicked 
have been involved in the odium of their parents 
guilt : and the opportunity of training them up, in 
their younger days, to uſeful purpoſes in life, hath 
been irremediably neglected, greatly to the prejudice 
of ſociety, and to the utter ruin of themſelves. It is 
the peculiar diſtinction of this Inſtitution, to /cek in- 
fants in the miſeries of vice and iniquity; in order to 
train up theſe embryo robbers and nuiſances, to uſeful 


purpoſes in life ; and thus to draw riches and ſtrength 
Wy to 
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to the ſtate, even from ſources of impoveriſhment 
and decay. | | 


The advantages attending well-governed eftabliſh- 
ments for children are univerſally admitted ; and the 
ſame means applied to an extent that ſhall compre- 
hend the whole of the evil in queſtion, muſt operate 
directly, mildly, but effectually, to its entire removal. 
On theſe principles, ſanctioned by the experience of 
ages, the preſent Plan is formed, with a view to era- 
dicate Vice and Miſery in the community, to a degree 
that has been thought unattainable. 


The children are received, unleſs under peculiar 


circumſtances, only from ſeven to fourteen years 
of age, and kept conſtantly trained to habits of 
induſtry 6 


At a proper age they are bound apprentice ; in 
which, regard is had to their talents and deſerts, 


A ſcrupulous attention is paid to the characters 
of all perſons concerned in the care of the Society's 
Wards, 


Each is required to keep an account of the conduct 
of thoſe under their charge, in order, by a due diſ- 
tribution of rewards and puniſhments, to check vici- 
ous propenſities, and cultivate good diſpoſitions. 


3B The 
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The erection of an edifice, and all unneceſſary ex- 
pences for magnificence, will be avoided; and the 
whole of the ſupplies employed on purpoſes of imme. 
diate utility. ' + 4064 


The Society is prepared, by ſtrenuous and unre- 
mitted exertions, to purſue the attainment of its object 
to ſuch an extent as its fund will permit; and to the 
ſame extent the public cannot fail to reap the benefit 
of its labours; the grand maſs of Poverty, Viee, and 
Diſeaſe, will be diminiſhed, and their ſources ex- 
hauſted. The effect of this will extend to the reduc - 
tion of every ſpecies of public burthen, which poverty 
and vice induce ; poor rates, hoſpitals, and priſons; 
and to the reſtoration of peace, good order, and per- 
ſonal ſecurity. To this it muſt be added, that the 
individuals adopted by the Society will be ſaved from 
Inevitable ruin, from crimes and puniſhments, from 
miſery and diſeaſe. 


There are at preſent * under the Society's care, and 
engaged in learning uſeful employments, near forty 
children, who a ſhort time ſince were ſubſiſting by 
public plunder, 


Some of their parents are convicts of various de- 
ſeriptions, and others are living in the moſt abandoned 
ſtate of wretchedneſs and infamy, Almoſt naked, 


June 1789. 


and 
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and heirs, alike, to miſery and vice, their own 
wretchedneſs already equalled their parents depravity. 


More will continually be ſelected, as the benevo- 
lence of the public ſhall ſupply the means of their 
immediate ſupport ; and their numbers bearing always 
a due proportion to the ſtate of the funds, will be the 
molt certain teſtimony of the faithful appropriation of 
the public bounty, f 


Subſcriptions for the Undertaking of this Society 
will be received by 

Baron DIiMSDALE, SONs, BARNARD, and Sra- 
PLES, Cornkill. 

Sir RoBzxT HZRRIESs and Co. St, James's-Street. 

Sir James EsDAILE, EsDAILE, HAMMET, and 
EsDAILE, Lombard-Street. 

Meſſrs. Bol Dzz0o, ADEY, LUSHINGTON, and 
BoLDERO, Cornkill. 

Meſſrs. THoMAs CouTTs and Co. Strand. 
Meſſrs. DokRIEX, MELLO, and MARTIN, Finch- 


RoBerT YOUNG, Eſq. Intendant and Treaſurer, 
Warwick-Court, Holborn. 


And by all the Gentlemen of the Committee, who 
meet on the firſt Friday in every month, at ſeven 
o'clock in the evening, at the Paul's CorFBE- 
Housz, St. Paul's Church-Yard; where, alſo, Sub- 
{criptions will be received. 

3B 2 At 
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At this period there are 250 ſubſcribers of various 
ſums, from one to an hundred guineas, and among 
them appear numbers of the principal nobility, and 
characters moſt eminent for learning, talents, and 
virtue in-England ; and allo: ſeveral n and 
ber * . 5 


1 ib ene; which can boaſt of a 
HowaRD, a YOUNG, a HAWEsS,. a SHIPLEY, and 
an endleſs ſeries of exalted men, whoſe names de. 
ſerve to be honqurably 2 down to à grateful 
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SECT. 
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„SE C T. XXIV. 


ne 


Preſervation of the Lives and Property of the Inhabitants 
College of Health Provifions concerning Dead Bodies 
and Burials Provifions to prevent Sickneſſes and Death, 
from untholeſome Food and other Accidents—Means for 
preventing the Deſtruftion of Morals—Regulations for 
maintaining the Public Peace— Manner of ſecuring the 
Honour and Reputation of the Inhabitants—Provifion 
againſt the Dangers of Fire—Lamps—Vifualling of the 
Markets, and preventing Impofitions—Cleanlineſs of the 
Town— Means of rendering the Town pleaſant, and 
attracting Foreigners. To which is annexed, a Table 
of Market Prices, with the annual Conſumption of the 
Capital, Duties of Importation on the Neceſſaries of 
Life, and of the Places where each Article is brought 
from, &c, &c,—Ditto of Houſe-keeping Expences in the 
Capital. | : 


Preſervation of the Lives and Property 
of the Inhabitants, 
| I. 
WI AT care does the police take for the ſafety 
of the lives? and property of the inhabitants? how is 


the capital guarded? "na; 
II, Are 


% 
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II. 


Are the crimes eaſily diſcovered by the watchfulneſs 
of the police ? and in what manner? 


III. 

Is the ſafety of the lives, and property of the inha. 
bitants endangered by aſylums? or have they been 
entirely aboliſhed? or for what cafes are they ſtill 
preſerved ?—See Laws AND ADMINISTRATION or 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE. | 


College of Health, 


I, 

Is there a college of health eſtabliſhed in the capital? 
does it preſcribe wiſe regulations for preſerving the 
lives and health of the inhabitants, and inquire after 
foreign phyfical inſtitutions applicable to the country ? 


II. 


Which are the moſt uſeful regulations made by the 
ſaid college? 
III. 
Which of them are ſtill little known in foreign 
countries, though applicable to them? 


1 
1s the town plentifully provided with able phyſi- 


cians? ſurgeons? midwifery practitioners? and what 
uſeful 
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uſeful regulations are there with regard to apothe- 
caries ? 


Proviſions of the College of Health 
concerning Dead Bodies and Burials. 


I. 


What is uſual to prevent ſeemingly dead bodies 
from being buried alive ? 


II. 


How many days are perſons, that ſeem to be dead, 
expoſed, before they are buried? 


III. 


Is the method of burning dead perſons ſoles with 
red hot iron before the burial, in order to ſee whether 
they are dead or not, received in this country ? 


IV. 


Is it not uſual to inſpect the dead bodies in the 
preſence of a phyſician and a ſurgeon ? and do they 
give a teſtimony to the curate concerning the kind of 
malady of the deceaſed ? 


V. 


Are all dead bodies buried out of town ? at what 
depth? 


VI. Are 
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5. VI. 


Are dead animals immediately tranſported out of 
the town ? 


Proviſions to prevent Sickneſs and 
Death, from unwholeſome Food or 


other Accidents. 


I. 


Is it uſual to viſit all ſorts of cattle before they are 
killed, in order to prevent many infections occaſioned 
by eating the meat of unhealthy cattle ? 


| 


Is it ſtrictly forbidden to ſell poultry that has died 
a natural death? ſtinking veniſon ? dead fiſh? unripe 
fruit ? and any thing in general, that may impair or 
endanger the health of the inhabitants ? 


III. 
Is it permitted to weigh greens or fruit in copper 
ſcales ? or muſt they be of iron? 


IV. 


Are the kettles and copper vaſes in eating-houſes 
ſometimes viſited by the police, in order to ſee whether 
they are well tinned? or not? 


V. Is 
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V. 


Is it rigorouſly prohibited to ſell any fort of poiſon 
whatſoever, unleſs to people who cannot be ſuſpected? 


VI. 


How are the dogs prevented from becoming mad by 
thirſt ? is there a law, as in ſome Italian towns, which 
obliges the green-grocers to have a tub of water 
ſtanding at their ſhop- doors for the uſe of thirſty dogs? 


Means for preventing the Deſtruttion 
of Morals. 


I. 


How far does the police extend its attention for pre- 
venting the deſtruction of the morals of its inhabi- 
tants ? 

II, 

How 1s an open irreverence to the Supreme Being, 

or invectives againſt the eſtabliſhed religion, pre- 


vented ? and decency with regard to religious cere- 
monies maintained ? 


III. 
How far is the liberty of the preſs reſtrained with 
regard to immoral, irreligious, and ſcandalous publi- 


cations, prints, &c, &c. and how is the importation 
of dangerous books hindered ? 


3 C IV, Does 
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IV. 


Does the police watch for the obſervance of the 
Sundays? or is there little difference between a holy. 
day and a working-day with regard to buying and 
ſelling, &c. 


V. 


Are houſes of ill fame entirely prohibited or tole- 
rated, or under proper regulations ? what are they ? 


VI. 


How are games of chance prevented? 


VII. 


What care is taken to ſuppreſs ſuperſtitious prac- 
tices ? 
VIII. : | 
Does the police keep a watchful eye with regard to 
public houſes, in order to prevent drunkenneſs, 
quarrels, and other irregularities ? 


Regulations for maintaining the Public 
Peace, 


I. 


What offences are reckoned to be againſt the 
public peace ? by what regulations is each of the ſaid 
offences prevented? and how are the tranſgreſſors of 
the law puniſhed ? 


II, What 
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II. 
What is mentioned in the laws of this country con- 


cerning riotous aflemblies > how are they ſuppreſſed ? 
and what infliction impoſed on the offenders? 


III. 
Is going armed permitted to every body, or to 
what kind of perſons? and what ſorts of arms are 
prohibited ? and under what penalties ? 


Manner of ſecuring the Honour and 
Reputation of the Inhabitants. 


I. 


How is the honour and reputation of any perſon ſe- 
cured againſt the authors of defamatory libels, or 
ſcandalous prints, or pictures, or ignominious ſigns, 
or unjuſt aggreſſors ? 


II. 


How are the offenders commonly puniſhed, accord- 
ing to the offence ? and their quality ? | 


Proviſion againſt the Dangers of Fire. 


I, 


What regulations do exiſt for preventing fires ? is it 
uſual to inſtru the maſons, carpenters, bricklayers, 
&c. in what they ought to obſerve, in order to expoſe 
buildings leſs to fires ? | 

. 30 2 II. What 
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What favourable inſtitutions are there for extin- 
guiſhing them ſpeedily ? and to proceed without 
confuſion ? 

III. 


Is it uſual to inſure houſes againſt the danger of fire ? 
and what kind of fire-inſurance-offices are there in this 
country > how far do they extend their inſurance ? 


IV. 


What is the premium of common? and hazardous 
inſurances ? 
| V. 

What is to be obſerved at the inſuring of houſes ? 


and goods ? 1 
I. 


What kind of powerful engines are there in this 
country, and in uſe for extinguiſhing fire? how are 


they conſtructed ? 
VII. 


What quantity of water do they diſcharge at once ? 
and to what degree of elevation ? 


VIII. 


How many people are required to work it ? and 
wherein does the management of it conſiſt.? 


IX. 


Is it a new or old contrivance ? where are models 


or prints of this machine to be had ? 
Lamps. 
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Lamps. 


I, 


What quantity of lamps is employed for lighting 
the ſtreets, and rendering them ſafe ? 


IT. 
What is the expence of lighting the place ? and 
who furniſhes the money for that purpoſe ? 


Victualling of the M. arlere, and pre- 
venting Impoſitions, 


I. 


By what means are the different markets of this 
place ſufficiently ſupplied all the year round ? 


II, 


What meaſures does the police take to prevent the 
high price of the neceſſaries of life? 


III. 


What articles have a fixed price according to the 
circumſtances ? 


IV. 


How are all monopolies prevented? 
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v. 


Does the police ſurpriſe the market people from 
time to time, and examine their weights and meaſures, 
as well as their manner of ſelling ? 


VI. 


How are the tricks of the bakers, corn-dealers, 
millers, huckſters, &c. prevented ? and puniſhed ? 


Cleanlineſs of the Town. 


I, 


By what means is the town conſtantly kept clean ? 
and the air rendered wholeſome ? 


IL, 


What care is taken for a commodious and well- 


united pavement ? 
III. 


How are the ſubterraneous channels for carrying 
away the dirt conſtructed ? 


IV. 


What attention is paid to the cleanlineſs of the pri- 
ſons, in order to ſecure the health of the priſoners, 
and of thoſe who are obliged to be with them See 
Laws AND ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL 
Jus rie. 


V. Does 
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V. 


Does the police alſo viſit the priſons of the clergy, 
of the monks, and of ſuch ſocieties, whoſe fanaticiſm 
may prove deſtructive to free-minded individuals: 


VI. 
Is the town ſufficiently ſupplied with water ? and 
by what means ? what is remarkable with regard to 


the ingenious conveyance ? and the method of clari- 
fying this uſeful fluid ? 


Means of rendering the Town pleaſant 
and of attracting Foreigners. 


I, 

What care does the police take in embelliſhing the 
town ? in increaſing the number of conveniences in it ? 
and in rendering it more flouriſhing by attracting 
foreigners ? 


II. 


Does the police excite the inhabitants to erect 48 
baths, buildings for amuſement ? &c. 


III. 


Is there plenty of delightful walking places, gar- 
dens, and fine roads round the town ? 


IV. 
What kind of innocent and agreeable amuſements 
are there in the town? in what ſtate is the ſtage ? has 
the 
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the police a watchful eye upon all kinds of theatrical 


performances, that the morals of the inhabitants may 


not ſuffer by them? and upon the ſafety and good 
order in the play-houſes ? 


V. 


What amuſements are there beſides the above- 
mentioned ? 


VI. 

Is there a ſufficient quantity of hackney-coaches ? 
arm-Chairs, barges, ſaddle-horſes, &c. to be had for 
the convenience of the public ? and are their prices 
fixed by the police ? 


VII. 


What regulations has the police made in favour of 
foreign travellers ? 


VIII, 


How are they ſecured againſt the impoſitions of 
landlords? inn-keepers? tradeſmen ? and other 
people ? 

IX. 

Has the police fixed the prices of bed rooms ? 

dinners? ſuppers ? ſervants > &c, &c. and how? 


A TABLE of Marker Prices, with the Annu 


FOOD and NECESSARIES Loweſt, Middling, Annual Conſump- Places whe 
of LIE. and Higheſt Price.| tion in the Capital.] Article is b 
from 


Beet. 

Veal. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Ham. 

Bacon. 

Tallow. 

Tallow-Candles. 

Wax-Candles. 

Soap of different Kinds. 

utter. ey 

Cows Milk. 

Cheele. 

= 

Goole. 

Duck. 

Fowl. | 

Chicken. ſ 

Pigeons. 

Turkey. | 

Rabbit. 
| 
| 
| 


Wheat Flower 
Barley Flower. 
Rye Flower. 
Oats. 

Bread of the common ind 
Oil. 
Rice. 

Beer. 

Brandy, 

Wines of different Sorts. 
Salt. 

Coftce. TEA Fac Wage 
Sugar . 7 | 
Tea. 

Coals or Wood. 
dnuff. | 
Tobacco. | 
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(IT To face Page 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION of the CatTAL, &c. 


laces where each|Impoſts, Duties, or Annual Conſump-|Prices of each Ara 
Article is brought Exciſe paid. | tion theſe 5, 10, | ticle theſe laſt 
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face Page 384. 
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A TABLE or Hovsz-Keerer's ExrENCE8s in 
the Capital. 


A Man Servant ( Valet) annually. 

A Groom of the Stable, or Coachman, ditto, 
A Cook, ditto. 

A Maid Servant, ditto. 

A Saddle Horſe, ditto. 
Two Coach Horſes, ditto, 
Firſt Floor, ditto. ; 
Preceptor, ditto. 


—— 


Education of a Child in a Boarding-School, ditto. 
Waſhing a Shirt. 

Ditto a Pair of Silk Stockings. 

Faſhion of a Coat, Waiſtcoat, and Breeches. 

A Pair of Shoes. 

Boots. 

A fine Shirt with fine Cambrick Ruffles. 


For making only. 

A Pair of Thread Stockings. 

Phyſician's Viſit. 

Bleeding. 

Carrying Water. 

Hackney-Coach a Day. 
——o One Hour. 

Chair, ditto. 6 

Domeſtique de louage a Day. 

Hair-Dreſſer a Month. 

Shaving, ditto. 


—_——_ 


A Journeyman's Wages, per Diem. 
A Maſon's, Carpenter's, Smith's, ditto, 
Square Foot of Building Ground in the beſt Spot. 


22 


6(T To follow the Table of Market Prices. 
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S E C T. XXV. 


CHARITABLE ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Inſtitution for recovering Drowned and Strangled Perſons, 
and over-laid and ſmothered Children— Perſons ſmo- 
thered by noxious Vapours—and the Frozen— Hoſpitals 
for the Sick—Lying-in— Foundling For inoculating 
the Small- Pox— For Venereal Diſeaſes — Mad - Houſes — 
| Inflitution for reforming Proftitutes—Marrying Poor 

| Girls—Relicving the induſtrious Poor —Eftabliſhment of 
a Public Pawn-Office—Workkouſes— Employment for 
genteel People who are aſhamed of Begging —Promſuons 
For the diſabled Poor —Inſtitutions for Orphan. Public 
Rewards for humane Actions. 


Inſtitution for recovering Drowned 
Perſons. ; 


I, 


Wu AT care and precaution is taken to recover 
drowned perſons ? 
II. 

How ſhould the drowned perſons be tranſported to 
the place for recovering, that they may not be, hurt 
by an awkward manner of carrying them ? 

3D III. What 
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: II. 


What remedies are univerſally approved of ? and 
what is to be obſerved concerning their application? 


IV. 


How are people encouraged to ſave a drowned per- 
ſon's life, either by fetching him out of the water? or 
by recovering him when already taken out ? 


V. 


Which is the moſt ſurprizing inſtance of a perſon's 
having been recovered, with regard to the * 
time he was under water ? 


Recovering W Perſons, and over- 
laid and ſmothered Children. 


I, 


What regulations are made for trying to recover 
people who have ſtrangled themſelves, and by the loſs 
of their ſenſes ſeem to be really dead ? 


II. 
Which are the beſt methods for recovering them? 


III. 


What remarkable inſtances are there of the ſuc- 
ceſsful effects of the ſaid remedies, with regard to the 
length of time of the ſuſpenſion ? 

IV. How 
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IV. 


How are children recovered who have been over- 
laid and ſmothered by their nurſes? and is the 
Tuſcan Arch for preventing this accident known 


in this country ? 


Recovering Perſons ſmothered by noxious 
Vapours. 


I. 


By what kinds of noxious vapours are people 
moſtly ſmothered ? 


II. 


Which are the ſureſt means of recovering them 
according to the different cauſes of their having been 
ſmothered ? 


N. B. Compare the anſwers with the directions men- 
tioned in page 88, 
Recovering Frozen Perſons. 


I, 
What inſtitution is there in favour of frozen people ? 


II. 
How are they treated in order to revive them? 


3D 2 III. How 
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"0 III. 
How muſt they be fed when they begin to revive ? 


IV. 
Which is the moſt ſurprizing inſtance of frozen peo- 
ple having been recovered, with regard to the length 
of time they have been expoſed to the cold ? 


Hoſpitals for the Sick, 


I. 


What kind of hoſpitals are there for ſick men? 
and women ? 


* 


II. 


How many places are there in each? and how are 
the fick treated? 
III. 


How is a perpetual fund raiſed ? do the hoſpitals 
moſtly ſubſiſt by donations ? alms ? legacies ? ſub- 
ſcriptions? poor-rates ? or how? 


IV. 


How is the expence of each regulated ? and to what 
ſum does it annually amount ? 


V. 


Is the ſupreme direction of the hoſpitals commonly 
committed to humane perſons of diſtinflion without 
ſalary ? or to people who are paid, and enrich them- 

ſelves very often by the management ? 
VI. Are 
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VI. 


Are there any remarkably humane inſtitutions with 
regard to hoſpitals ? and wherein do they conſiſt ? 


VII. 
What kind of hoſpitals ought to be in the country 
villages in preference to towns ? 


Lying-in- Hoſpitals. 
I. 
What kind of charities exiſt for poor pregnant 
married women ? are they received at a houſe built on 
purpoſe for their reception? or are they brought to 


bed by the aſſiſtance of midwives ſent to their own 
houſes at the expence of the charity ? 


II, 


Does not the method of ſending the midwives to 
the houſes of the pregnant women ſeem to be far pre- 
ferable to lying-in-hoſpitals, the women being enabled 
to take care of their families, which they muſt neglect 
during the time they are in the lying-in-hoſpitals? 


III. 
By what fund is the eſtabliſhment of the deliverance 
of pregnant married women maintained ? how is it 


managed ? 
IV. How 
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IV. 
| How far does the humanity of this inſtitution ex- 


tend itſelf ? 
V. 


What eſtabliſhment of the ſame nature is there in 


favour of unfortunate pregnant girls? how is the fund 
raiſed ? how is the adminiſtration of it? 


VI. 


Are they brought to bed ſecretly without ever being 
diſcovered 2 and how is that managed? 


VII. 


To what number do theſe unfortunate girls annually 
delivered by the ſaid cſtabliſhment amount on an 
average ? 


Foundling- Hoſpitals. 


I, 


What care is taken for the reception of foundlings ? 
are they put altogether in one houſe, or diſtributed 
at the public expence among the country people ? 


II. 
How is this eſtabliſhment conſtantly ſupported ? 


III. 
Are all children received in it? or which? 
IV. To 
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IV. 


To what number do they annually amount on an 
average, and how was it theſe laſt ten.? twenty-five? 
and fifty years ? 


V. 


To what age do they enjoy the charity of the 
eſtabliſhment ? 
, | VI. . 


What becomes of them afterwards } 


VII. 


Do they enjoy particular privileges in compenfation 
of their being deprived of ſome advantages of legiti- 
mate children ? which are they ? 


VIII, ef 


How many die out of one hundred ? 


I. 


Are there hoſpitals for curing poor children affected 
with the ſmall-pox ? and for the inoculation of it ? 


II. 


How are the ſaid hoſpitals ſupported ? and to how 
much does the annual expence amaunt ? 


enn 
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III. 
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III. 


What treatment of the natural ſmall-pox proves the 


moſt ſucceſsful ? 
IV. 


How is the treatment of the inoculated ſmall-pox ? 


V; 
How many children are reckoned to die out of 
five hundred by the natural ſmall-pox ? how many 


when inoculated ? 
VI. 


To what number do the children annually relieved 
by this eſtabliſhment amount ? | 


Hoſpital for Venereal Diſeaſes. 


I. 


What eſtabliſhment is there for the relief and cure 
of indigent perſons of both ſexes afflicted with the 


venereal diſeaſe ? 
IT. 


By what fund does this inſtitution ſubſiſt 2 


Mada- Houſes. 


I. 


What charitable eſtabliſhments are there for mad 
men, and mad women? 


II. By 
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II. | 
; By what fund do they exiſt ? and to what ſum does 
the annual expence amount ? 


III. 
Do they alſo receive penſioners in them? 


IV. 

Are mad people generally treated with roughneſs? 
or kindneſs ? what trials are made to cure thoſe poor 
wretches by gentle treatment and variety of anmſe- 
ments? [their diſeaſe being chiefly occaſioned by a 
continuation of gloomy and tormenting thoughts, 
which a rough treatment muſt neceſſarily increaſc, ] 


V. 


What remedy has proved the moſt beneficial for 
curing madneſs ? and what is to be obſerved con- 
cerning the application of it ? 


VI. 

How does government encourage to find out proper 
remedies for curing this dreadful diſeaſe ? and what 
public gratification is given to a phyſician, who has 
been ſo fortunate as to cure a lunatic ? 


VII. 

Are there not inſtances of people in their ſenſes 
having been ſent to mad-houſes by their covetous 
relations or others, in order to ſeize their property ? 

3 3 E and 
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and by what regulations does government prevent 
thoſe acts of prepotency? | 


Inſtitution for reforming Proſtitutes. 


1. 


Is there an inſtitution for relieving and reforming 
proſtitutes? where is it? 


* + 8 
Who has furniſhed the fund for their reception? 
and how much is the annual expence on an average? 


III. 
How are they received? how treated ? 


Iv. 

Is the number for their reception unlimited? or 
fixed ? 

V. 

What care is taken to reconcile them to their 
friends ? to place them in reſpectable families ? or in 
trades ? 

VI. 


What effect has this eſtabliſhment ? and to what 
number do the converted females annually amount ? 


Marrying 
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Marrying Poor Girls: 


I, 


Does an inſtitution exiſt for marrying a certain num- 
ber of poor girls annually ? where? 


II. 


How many poor girls enjoy annually the benefit of 
this inſtitution ? and what qualifications are required ? 


III. 


Wich what ſum is each girl portioned? and what 
formalities are uſual with regard to this feſtival day? 


IV. 


How is the fund for this charitable inſtitution col- 
lected ? 


Relieving the Induftrious Poor. 


| 
Does government relieve induſtrious poor manu- 


facturers and traders, and ſupply them with money at 
a very ſmall intereſt ? and how 2 


II. 


Upon what conditions are they ſupplied with mo- 
ney ? and what is t he greateſt ſum lent to them ? | 


3 E 2 III. What 
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a III. 


What fund is allowed for that purpoſe ? and haw 
eſtabliſhed ? 


Eſtabliſhment of a Public Pawn-Offce, 


I. 
Is there a ſimilar inſtitution for the benefit of the 
poor people ? (who, without it would be ruined by 
pawnbrokers, Jews, and the like uſurers). | 


II, 


Upon what terms is money lent ? for how many 
months ? 
III, 
How has the fund been raiſed ? and how canſider- 
able is it ? 


Workhouſes. 


I, 


What regulations are made for keeping people from 
begging ? 

II, 

How are ſturdy beggars and children of both ſexes 
employed by the government both in the capital and 
in the country } how much do the different ſexes earn 
a day in their reſpective employments ? 


III. How 
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III. 


How are the workhouſes con ſtituted ? and by what 


fund kept up? | 
IV. 


What food has been found to be the cheapeſt, and 


moſt nouriſhing for the poor working people ? and 
what is their daily allowance ? 


V. 


How is the life in a workhouſe (which in moſt 


places is abhorred by the people) rendered pleaſant 
to thoſe who work in it ? or are workhouſes not much 
different from houſes of correction, inſtead of being 
regulated on principles of a ſchool of induſtry ? 


VI. 


Are they treated with tenderneſs? and their em- 


ployment looked upon as honourable ? 


VII. 


To what number do the people employed in work- 
houſes amount in this country ? 


Employment for genteel People who are 


aſhamed of Begging. 
I. 


Has government found out means to employ pro- 
fitably, as well as conſtantly, the gentecler ſort of 


People 


0 
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people ruined by misfortunes ? and which are the moſt 
eaſy and lucrative employments calculated for this 


claſs of poor? 
II. 


How much may a perſon not much accuſtomed to 
work, earn a day in theſe kinds of employ ments? 


III. 


What eſtabliſhments are there in their favour, in 
caſe their circumſtances do not permit them to work ? 
to what number are thoſe kind of poor reckoned to 
amount ? and what ſum of money is annually em- 
ployed for their relief? 


IV. 


What care is taken of the children of this kind of 
people ? how ? and where are they brought up ? and 
how launched into the world ? 


Proviſions for the Diſabled Poor. 


I. 


To what number do the real poor, the helpleſs, 
| diſabled perſons of both ſexes amount in this country ? 


II. 


How are the old, ſickly, and entirely diſabled poor 
of both ſexes provided for ? 


III. How 
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III. | 
How is a permanent fund raiſed for their ſubſiſtence? 


and what ſum is annually required for maintaining 
the diſabled poor ? 


IV. 
What profit does government reap from their 


exiſtence ? 
VT. 


Are the hoſpitals of the diſabled poor chiefly in the 
capital? or in country towns? or in villages ? and 
which of thoſe three places ſeems to be the moſt proper 
for them? 


Inſtitutions for Orphans. 


I, 


How are poor orphans in the capital maintained ? 
inſtructed ? and provided for, when at an age of 
earning their bread? | 


II. 


To what ſum does the annual expence of that inſti- 
tution amount ? and how is the fund raiſed ? 


III. 


What ſort of charitable inſtitutions, humane eſta- 
bliſhments, and uſeful ſocieties are there beſides the 
above mentioned — For the reſt relative to ſuch 

eſtabliſhments, 
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eſtabliſhments, ſee STATE OF THE PEASANTRY, 
NAVIGATION UPON THE SEA, Navy, LanD 
FORCES, 


Public Rewards for Humane 
Actions. 


I, 


Is it uſual in this country, that people, who have 
performed a remarkably humane action, are publicly 
rewarded by government ? and how are the citizens 
encouraged to acts of humanity ; for inſtance, to ſave 
a man's life in imminent danger? 


SECT. 
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S E C T. XXVL 


EDUCATION. 


Hiſtorical Inquiry reſpecting Education—Suckling 
of Children—Dreſs—Sleeping and Bedding — 
Management of Children, with regard to the 
Body Culture of their Minds Inſtructions in 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic — Badily 

Erxerciſe. Private Education—Public Edu- 
cation——Celebrated Men. 


_ 


Hiſtorical Inquiry reſpecting Education. 
I, 
Is ae preſent method of bringing up children the 
ſame as it was in former times? or in what does the 
difference conſiſt ? | 
Suckling of Children. 
I. 


How long are children uſually ſuckled in the coun- 
try > how long in the cities ? 
| 9 F II. What 
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II. 


What kind of food is ſubſtituted to ſome children 
inſtead of their mother's milk? for inſtance, goat's mitk, 
rice-water, &c. &c. and what effect does this food 
produce with regard to the health of the children ? 


III. 


Does the richer ſort of citizens, and the nobility, 
keep nurſes ? or do the mothers ſuckle their children? 


IV. 
Ho are children fed afterwards ? to what age are 
they kept from eating meat? and drinking wine ? 


Dreſs. 


I, 


How are little children dreſſed ? is it uſual to wrap 
them up in ſwaddling clothes? and what effect is at- 
tributed to that mode ? 


II. 


Is it uſual to cover the children with light clothes 
in all ſeaſons ? or are they kept very warm? 


Sleeping and Bedding. 


I. 


How many hours are children permitted to ſleep 
till they are five or ſix years old? and how are the 


hours for reſt divided ? 
II. Are 
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II. 
Are children's beds hard, in order to ſtrengthen 
their bodies, or ſoft? and of what do they com- 


monly conſiſt ? 
III. 


Are their heads covered during ſleep, or unco- 
vered ? and for what reaſon is one method or the 
other thought preferable ? 


Management of C hildren with regard 
to the Body. 


I. 

To what age do the children in cities commonly re- 
main under the care of women? and what is obſerved 
of thoſe children, who, at an earlier period than 
uſual, have been committed to the care of men? 


II. ; 
What care is taken to fortify the children, by ag- 
cuſtoming them early to the open air, cold water, and 
to inure them to bear hardſhips ? 


III. 
By what kind of exerciſe do children acquire agi- 


lity ? and are they taught to make equal uſe of both 
hands? 


352 Culture 
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Culture of their Minds. 


I, 18 110 
What care is taken to give children a proper idea 
of God and his worſhip? and of the duties towards 
their neighbours ? - 


II. 
Are children accuſtomed to ſay regularly their 
morning and evening prayers ? 


III. 


How are children taught to be docile, reſpectſul 
and obedient to their parents, and ſuperiors, and to 
love them ? does ſeverity or entreaty operate moſt 
in theſe reſpe&ts ? 


IV. 


How are children corrected who betray a ferocity 
in their character, who take delight in killing or 
wounding helpleſs animals, who deſtroy things they 
know to be valuable to others? what means are 
uſed to ſuppreſs their anger, without violence } 


V. 
Are children excited againſt certain nations? peo- 
ple of other perſuaſions ? of certain callings? or is 
univerſal benevolence to man and beaſt inculcated to 


them, and how ? 
e VI, Since 
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; VI. | 
Since courage is neceſſary to all ſtations of life, in 
misfortunes as well as in battle, and fickneſs ? &c. &c. 


how are children accuſtomed to be courageous without 
doing miſchief? and to ſuffer with patience ? 


VII. 


Is death repreſented to children under a frightful 
ſhape, or as an unavoidable paſſage through this life 
to a happier one? | 


VIII. 


Is it uſual to frighten them with tales of ghoſts, 
goblins, apparitions, witches, and other ſcare-crows, 
or are they betimes accuſtomed to be by themſelves in 
the dark without fear, and taught not to believe in 
thoſe kind of ſtories ? 


IX, 

Are children taught not to be afraid of tempeſts, 
and this magnificent operation of nature explained to 
them ? | 

X. 

How is a proper idea of honour, and an eſteem of 

their reputation impreſſed in children's minds ? 


XI. 
What idea is generally given to children concerning 
money ? is it repreſented to them as the ſummum bonum ? 
or rather as a remedy to relieve the poor? as a kind 
of 
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of equivalent for ſervices rendered to us, or ſomething 
of this ſort ? © 


XII. 


What particular care do parents take to render 
children as tender-hearted as may be? do they ſhew 
them frequently unfortunate victims of the injuſtice 
of man, or of the caprice of fortune, the diſeaſed in 
hoſpitals, indigent parents of a numerous family, 
workmen ſinking under too heavy burthens, innocence 
labouring under oppreſſion, merit perſecuted and 

deſpiſed, and infirm, unprovided, and abandoned old 
atze oy 
| XIII, 

How is covetouſneſs prevented in children? how 
corrected ? is it alſo uſual in this country that parents 
give alms to the poor by their children's hands ? 


XIV. 


How are children excited to generoſity without 
oſtentation ? aud how accuſtomed to gratitude ? 


XV. 


How are children taught to reſpe& the property of 
others, and how is ſtealing rendered, deteſtable to 
them ? | | 

XVI. 
How are children encouraged to tell the truth, and 
inſpired with an averſion to lies ? 3 


XVII. How 
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XVII. 


How is envy; raillery, de traction, pride, rendered 
deſpicable to children? 


XVIII. 
How is idleneſs prevented, or corrected in children, 
and how are they early accuſtomed to work ? 


XIX. \ 
How are children accuſtomed to be moderate in 
pleaſures and pains ? 


XX, 


What kind of puniſhments are inflicted upon chil. 
dren, on different occaſions, for different miſde- 
meanors ? 


Inſtruftions in Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic. 
I. 
At what age are children commonly inſtructed in 


reading, writing, and caſting accounts? and what 
method is thought to be the moſt propes for it ? 


II. 


What kind of book is firſt preſented to children to 
read in ? | | 


Bodily 
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| Bodily Exerciſes. . ._ 


I, 


What are the bodily exerciſes, as fencing, dancing 
&c. of young people in this country ? 


II. 


At what age is each exerciſe uſually learned? and 
how many months beſtowed upon each? 


III. 

Is ſwimming, leaping, foot - racing, ſcaling, wreſtling, 
and other gymnaſticks much in uſe among com- 
mon people, as well as among gentlemen ? or which 
moſtly neglected by each claſs ? | 


IV, 


What celebrated men are there in this country 
with regard to their {kill in gymnaſticks ? 


V. 
What works have been publiſhed on gymnaſticks ? 


Private Education. 


Pd 


J. 
To what kind of people is the education of young 
gentlemen committed ? which are the general qualifi- 


cations of thoſe preceptors ? and what is their ſalary? 
4 II. At 
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II. KN 
At what age are children commonly intruſted to 
preceptors ? and to what age do they remain with their 


pupils | 
| 5 III. 


What courſe of ſtudies are moſt generally purſued 
under thoſe preceptors ? 


IV. 
Which is the moſt adapted to improve in all re- 
ſpects, public or private education? 


V, 


What education is the moſt expenſive, the private, 

or the public ? and what may a young gentleman's 

tuition coſt annually, on an average, in the private ? 

and public method? 
V.. 

Which is the moſt uſual manner of education of 

theſe ? a 


Public Education. 


What is remarkable concerning public education in 
former times, and in what does the modern ſyſtem 
chiefly differ from the ancient ? 


II. 1 
1s the preſent public education calculated to im- 
; 3 G prove 
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prove both the heart and the underſtanding of the 
ſcholar, or in what deficient ? 


III. 


Do the profeſſors of publie ſchools generally poſſeſs 
the neceſſary qualifications ? 
IV. 


By whom are the public profeſſorſnips inſtituted ? 
and what is their ſalary ? | 


V. 


Are the public profeſſorſhips diſpoſed of in favour 
of the moſt qualified candidates, or are thoſe places 
got by favour, or patronage ? | 


VI. 

Is any attention paid to the good character of the 
candidate, and is he obliged” to give a ſpecimen of 
his ability for teaching before he is initiated into that 
capacity ? 

VII, 

Can public profeſſors be diſcharged ? or are their 

places for life ? 

VIII. 
' How many univerſities are there in this cquatry ? 
and in what places? in what year? and by whom 
have they been founded? and how are they ſup- 
ported? wok 

IX. 


- How many ſtudents are there in each univerſity ? 
are 
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are they moſtly gentlemen ? or are there foundations 
for poor children amongſt them? and is their number 
fixed ? and how ? 
F X. | 
By whom are the univerſities governed? what juriſ- 
diction ? and privileges have they? 


. XI . 
What faculties? and arts? and ſciences, are uſually 
taught in each univerſity ? by how many profeſſors ? 


XII. 
How many years, or months, is each faculty ? art ? 
or ſcience, taught at the univerſity ? 


XIII, 
Which faculty ? art? or ſcience, is beſt taught at 
each univerſity ? and which the moſt neglected? 


XIV. 
ls the ſtudy of agriculture purſued at the univer- 


ſities See AGRICULTURE. Method of extending the 
Knowledge of Agriculture in this Country. 


XV. 
What attention is paid at the univerſities to the lan- 


guage of the country? the improvement of the gram- 


mar? and epiſtolary ſtyle ? 
XVI. 


In which of the dead and oriental languages are the 
e ö ſtudents 
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ſtudents inſtruted at the - univerſities ? during how 


many years ? 
XVII. 


Which of the living languages are cds. at the 
univerſities ? and what method is looked upon as the 


. moſt proper for learning them the ſooneſt ? 


XVIII. 


At what age are young people commonly ſent to 
the univerſities ? and to what age do they uſually re- 


main there ? 
XIX, 


Is the inſtruction gratis? or what are the fees for 


each faculty? art? or ſcience? 


XX. 


Do the ſtudents live in private houſes, or in col- 
leges? and how are they maintained in them? 


XXI. 
What ſtudies are chiefly purſued by ſtudents brought 


up for the law? 


XXII, 


What ſtudies by thoſe who are brought up to the 


church ? 
XXIII. 


What remarkable regulations are there for ſaving 
time in teaching the different branches of uſeful edu- 


cation and knowledge? and for prohibiting thoſe ſtudies 
which are of no utility, and conſequently hurtful, by 


Mi young minds from. more profitable purſuits? 
XXIV. Is 


Tang 3 
Is care taken for the improvement of the ſchotar's 
„ ee SOC ee REC IN 98 
— 
XxV. . 
What en have written on education with the 
greateſt applauſe ? 


Celebrated Men. 


I, 
Who are the moſt famous men among the ancient 
natives of this country ? and in what did their conſpi · 
cuous merit conſiſt? 


II. 

Who are the moſt celebrated men in the faculties, 
arts, and ſciences, brought up, or teaching at the uni- 
verſities of this country, and worthy of being known 
by an inquiſitive traveller ? 


III, 
What ſpecimens have they given of their merit ? 
and in what do their chief diſcoveries and general ſer - 
vices to the community conſiſt ? 


IV. 

What extraordinary or diſtinguiſhed men are now 
living in this country ? and for what uncommon qua- 
lities are they remarked ? $594 
V. Who 
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v. 


Who are thoſe men that deſerve to be looked upon 
as the quinteſſence of the nation: viz. thoſe immor- 
tal citizens, who ſacrifice their time, their capacities, 
and fortune, to the public welfare; whoſe utmoſt care 
is directed to defend the rights of mankind, to extend 
uſeful knowledge throughout the nation, to render 
the natives induſtrious, innocent, and happy, and who 
deſerve the confidence both of the people and the 


ruling power? 


N. B. For the education of noblemen, ſee Non1LITY. 

of manufacturers, ſee Ma- 
NUFACTURES, 

———— of merchants, ſee INLAND 
AND FOREIGN TRADE. 

of peaſants, ſee STATE OF 
THE PEASANTRY. 

of officers, ſee LAND Forces. 


SECT. 
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S E C T. XXVII. 


ORIGIN, MANNERS, any CUSTOMS 
OF THE NATION. 


Origin of the Nation Change in the People— 
Shape and Characteriſtic Features — Influence of 

the Climate — Genius Character of the Natives 
—Superſtittons and Prejudicen Behaviour to 
Foreigners — Focd— Dreſs Manner of Dwel- 
ling—Amuſements— Public Feaſis — Ceremonies 
of Weddings, Rejoicing, Mourning, Sc. 


Origin of the Nation. 


I. 


\ \ HAT was the origin of this nation? in what 
year has this country been peopled? and which are 
the moſt remarkable periods and epochs in the hiſtory 


of it? ; 
Change 
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Change in the People. 


I, 


What does hiſtory relate concerning the conſtitu- 
tion of the body and mind of the ancient inhabitants ? 
and in what reſpect are the modern different from 
them ? | 


Shape and Charadteriſtic Features. 


I, 
Of what kind of ſhape, and bodily conſtitution are 
the natives? and what characteriſtic features have 
they ? | 


Influence of the Climate. 


I, 


What influence does the climate ſeem to have upon 
the body and mind of the inhabitants? and how can 
the cauſe of this effect be explained? 


Genius. 
1. 


To what arts and ſciences are the natives particu- 
larly inclined ? and competent ? 


II, 


What remarkable inventions and diſcoveries do the 
natives appropriate to themſelves ? 
| III. What 
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1. 


What arts and fcienees ſeem to be the leaſt culti- 
vated ? and why ? 


Charafler of the Natrves, 


T. | 
How far are the education and government calcu- 
lated to make the inhabitants more or leſs vicious ? 
and more or leſs virtuous than other nations ? and 
what ſeems to contribute greatly towards the propa- 


gation of the national virtnes and vices ? 
II. 


Are the natives a warlike people, or rather inclined 


to the arts of peace ? and what has determined them 
to be ſo? 


iI. 5 
Are they loyal to their prince, and patriatic ꝰ or 
ſeditious, and fond of living in foreign countries ? 
IV. 


Are the natives generally induſtrious? or idle? and 
in which provinces, more or leſs ? and why ſa? 


V. 
Are the natives reckoned to be cunning and de- 
ceitful, or upright and ſincere ? 


3 H VI. Are 
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VI. 


Are ſerious diſpoſitions the moſt general, or cheerful 
ones, and thoſe inclined to mirth and hilarity ? 


VII, 


Is parſimony more common than prodigality ? and 
in what do the natives ſpend money with the leaſt 
heſitation? or wherein do the luxuries of the common 


ſort chiefly conſiſt ? 


VIII. 
Which are the prevailing paſſions and weakneſſes of 
the natives, and upon what ſubjects do they moſtly 


talk ? 
IX. 


Does the generality of the lower claſs of people 
ſeem to be inclined to reſpect the right of property ? 


or are highway robberies, houſe-breaking, cheating, 
pilfering, and ſimilar offences obſerved to be very 
common ? 


Superſtitions and Prejuaices, 


I. 
What remarkable prejudices and ſuperſtitions are 
the moſt general among all claſſes of people? and how 
have they gained ground? 


Behaviour 
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Behaviour to Foreigners, 
1. 


How do the natives of this country behave to fo- 
reigners ? is hoſpitality general ? and external Oy 
neſs to ſtrangers encouraged ? 


II. v4: of 

With what nation do the natives ſeem to ſympa- 

thize the moſt ? and what can be the cauſe of this 

partiality? is it the ſameneſs of temper and manners ? 

a lucrative and continual commercial intercourſe ? 
political connections ? or what other cauſes ? 


III. 


To what nation does the people bear a habitual an- 
tipathy or averſion ? what may be the true cauſe of 
this ſtrong diſlike ? is it oppoſition in temper ? rival- 
ſhip in grandeur and commerce ? have bloody wars 
happened between thoſe two powers ? treacherous be- 


haviour on either fide? difference of religion? or 
other cauſes ? 
IV. 


Does this antipathy till ſubſiſt ? 
Food. 


What is chiefly the diet of the natives? what kind 


of victuals is moſt generally liked IF all ranks of 
people ? 


2He II. 15 
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II. 


Is this food thought to be wholeſome and nouriſh 
ing ? or what bad effects are attributed to it with re- 


gard to health ? 
III. 


Are the natives reckoned to be ſober, or fond of 
liquors? of what kind ? and what effect has drinking 
upon their body and mind ? 


Dreſs. 


I. 


How is the dreſs of the different ranks of people 

of both ſexes ? 
II. 

Do people ſtick to their national dreſs ? or are 
they fond of foreign faſhions, and what nations do 
they imitate ? 

III, 

What effect has apparel upon the minds of the 

lower claſs of people? 


Manner of Dwelling. 


I. 


How do the inhabitants of the capital and coun- 
try towns lodge, does each family occupy a houſe 


ſeparately, or are there many families reſident in 
the ſame houſe ? 


II. What 
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II. 


What is remarkable concerning the manner of 
building ? is the architecture ſolid and elegant ? the 
diſtribution of the apartments convenient ? 


III. 


Is the houſehold furniture plentiful or thin ? ws 807 
elegant? commodious ? or expenſive ? 


Amuſements, 


I. 
| In what do the favourite amuſements of the natives 


conſiſt ? 
IT. 


What kind of plays are there in this country ? and 
which of them are the molt general? 


III. 


What kind of gymnaſticks are there in uſe for the 
recreation of the different ſorts of people? and in 
which are they allowed to be moſt expert and clever ? 


Public Feaſts, | 


I. | 


What kind of feaſts are annually given to the 


people ? 7 
II. What | | j 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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II. 


What has been the motive of their inſtitution # and 
what is remarkable concerning the celebration of thoſe 


feaſts ? 
III. 


Which of them are the moſt liked? and are not 
they looked upon as temporary remedies to keep the 
people from ſeditions? 


Ceremonies of Weddings, &c. 
| I. 


What cuſtoms and ceremonies prevail amongſt the 
different claſſes of the natives, with regard to wed- 
dings? chriſtenings, funerals ? &c. 


II. 


How is joy expreſſed by the different ranks of peo- 
ple ? how is mourning ? and how long does it com- 
monly laſt, according to the different motives ? 


SECT. 
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S ECT. XXVIIL 


WOMEN. 


Education of Females in General — Boarding- 
Schools — Extent of Liberty of grown-up Young 
Ladies Marriage—lnfluence of the Ladies in 
State Aﬀairs—Celebrated Females — Laws con- 


cerning Women. 


Education of Females in General. | 


I. 


Ar what age are girls commonly inſtructed in 
reading, writing, and the firſt principles of arithmetic? 
and is this kind of knowledge pretty general among 
the lower claſs of people? 


IT. 


Is it uſual to teach young females the grammar of 
the language of the country? 


III. What 


* 
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III. 


What books are uſually given to young ladies, to 
form their heart? and improve their underſtanding? 


IV. 


What arts and ſciences are commonly ſtudied by 
ladies ? and what method is uſed in teaching them? 


V. 


What foreign languages are learned by the ladies of 


this country ? 
VI. 


Is it uſual to give the ladies a more than middling 
inſtruction in domeſtic cxconomy ? and how far does it 
generally extend among the ladies of quality ? 


VII. 
What kind of muſic is the moſt in faſhion among 
the ladies? and is this accompliſhment common, or 
only among people of quality ? 


VIII. 
What kind of bodily exerciſes are tauglu to the 
ladies ? | | 
IX. 
How is the moral character of females formed ? 
and how are the virtues and accompliſhments that 
may be expected in a good wife inculcated ? 


X, Do 
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Do the mothers commonly leave their daughters in 
total ignorance of the dangers by which they are 
continually ſurrounded ? or what care is taken to 
guard them betimes againſt the nn 
artful and vicious men? 


XI. 


How is the natural ſenſibility of females . 
and directed to good purpoſes? ; 


XII. 

By what means are children's propenſity to foreign 
faſhions, or expenſive dreſs and other extravagances, 
prevented ? 

XIII. 

How are young girls accuſtomed to be more cou» 
rageous than the fair ſex commonly are, that they 
might not eaſily be frightened by an accident, or the 
light of a maimed, or disfigured perſon ? rats, 
mice, &Cc. ? 

XIV. | 

Is it alſo uſual in this country to ſhew young girls 
hoſpitals of women affficted with venereal diſeaſes } 
and to paint to them the miſery of ſuch a ſtate, in 
order to inſpire their minds at once with an eternal 
horror and deteſtation of the cauſes of thoſe dreadful 


evils 2 


31 Boarding 
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Boarding- Schools. 


I. 
Are young ladies of quality commonly brought up 
in their families ? or in boarding-ſchools ? in the ca- 


Pital ? or in what parts of their native country ? or 
in what places abroad ? 


II, 


How far is this method of education calculated to 
make the ladies virtuous and accompliſked ? 


III. 


What character is generally given to ladies who 
have had a domeſtic education? and what character 
to thoſe that have been brought up in boarding- 


ſchools ? 
IV. 


What is the expence per annum for a young female 
boarder on an average ? | 


V. 


What boarding-ſchool is the moſt celebrated in the 
country ? and how is its plan of education ? | 


VI. 


To what age does the female education in boarding- 
ſchools commonly laſt ? 


Extent 
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Extent of Liberty of grown-up Young 
Ladies. 


I. 


How are the ladies generally treated when they 
return home from the boarding- ſchools? do they 
enjoy great liberty in their parents houſes ? or do 
they live under great reſtraint ? what effe& does this 
manner of treatment generally produce ? 


Marriage. 
2 


At what age do ladies commonly marry in this 
country? and to what year does their minority laſt ? 


II, 


How are married ladies uſually treated by their huſ- 
bands ? and are diyorces frequent ? 


III. . 


Do the ladies of the richer ſort of people, and of 
quality, meddle with the management of houſe-keep- 
ing, or to whoſe care is this object committed ? 


Influence of the Ladies in State Affairs. 
1 | 

Have the ladies of quality a great influence in mi- 

niſterial affairs, promotion of favourites to civil, mili - 

312 tary, 
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tary, or eccleſiaſtical employments ? or are they en- 
tirely confined to the concerns of their own families ? 


Celebrated Females. 


I. 
What particular inſtances of female patriotiſm, 
uncommon abilities, or particular merit in the fair 
ſex, does the hiſtory of the women of this country 


afford? 
II. 


What celebrated ladies are ſtill living, and worth 
to be taken notice of for their extraordinary qua- 
lifieations ? 


Laws concerning Women, 


I. 


What rights and privileges does the female part 
of the natives enjoy in general? 


II. 


What rights and privileges are peculiar to the 
ſtate of celibacy ? 


III. 


What to married women? 


IV. What 


What to widows? 


V. 


What laws ſeem to be rather unfavourble to the 
females in general? 


VI. 
What in particular to maids ? 


VII, 


To married women ? 


VIII. 
To widows? 


IX. 


In what manner do the laws protect the female ſex 
againſt the covetouſneſs and ill- treatment of their 
huſbands ? brothers? relations? children? or others? 


X. rg 


How does government protect thoſe unfortunate 
daughters, who are to be forced by their cruel pa- 
rents, or relations, to contract involuntary marriages? 


Xl. 


What ſhares have female children of the fortunes 
of their deceaſed parents ? or neareſt relations ? 


XII, Are 
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XII. 


Are divorces rendered eaſy ? and what is required 
to effectuate a ſeparation ? 


XIII. 


What favourable laws are there with regard to the 
widows of deceaſed merchants ? or manufacturers ? 


XIV. 


What privileges are peculiar to unmarried ? married 
ladies ? and widows of quality ? 


N. B. For the completion of theſe queſtions, ſee 
POPULATION, STATE OF THE PEASANTRY, Po- 
LICE, CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATION, 
Oxrcin, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS OF THF 
NATION, NOBILITY. | 
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SEO T. . 


RELIGION A* CLERGY. 


Hiſtorical Inquiries concerning the Religion of the 
Country — Eſtabliſhed Religion — Toleration 
Clergy—Religious Orders in Roman Catholic 
Countries — Immunities and Liberties of the 
Clergy—Sanduaries—Offences againſt God and 
Religion, 


Hiftorical Inquiries concerning the 


Religion of the Country. 


I. 


In what year, and by whom has Chriſtianity firſt 

been preached in this country ? how has it made its 

progreſs ? and which are the moſt remarkable revolu- 
- tions in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ? 


E/tabliſhed Religion. 
I 


Which is the eſtabliſhed religion? and who is re- 
ſpectively allowed to be the head of the church? 


II. HW 8 
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II. 


How far does the authority of this reſpective head 
extend ? 


Toleration. 


J. 


Are there different perſuaſions tolerated in this 
country ? which are they ? 


II, 


How many individuals of each perſuaſion are reck- 
oned to be in the ſtate ? 


III. 


Upon what conditions is each perſuaſion tolerated ? 
and have ever penal laws been made againſt the fol- 
lowers of any perſuaſions? and what do they conſiſt in? 


IV. 


Can people of other perſuaſions have civil? or 
military employments ? poſſeſs houſes ? and landed 
eſtates ? intermarry with people of the eſtabliſhed 
religion? and how far does the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
toleration extend ? 


V. 

How are people of different religions looked upon 
by thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church ? and are they reck- 
oned to be loyal citizens ? 

VI. Which 
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VI. 
Which ſe&ts are allowed to be induſtrious and rich? 
and which to be generally poor ? and what is the 
reaſon of this difference ? 


VII, 
What is to be obſerved concerning the meeting- 
houſes, religious tenets, rights, marriages, chriſten- 
ings, burials, &c. of the different religions ? 


Clergy. 


I. 


How is the clergy of this country divided ? and how 
many individuals are there in each claſs ? 


II. 


Who inſtitutes the firſt church dignities ? and what 
qualifications are required for being inveſted with 
them ? 

III. 


By whom is the inferior clergy promoted ? 


IV, 


What is the annual income of each of the different 


claſſes of clergymen ? and what are the ſources of 
thoſe incomes ? 


3K V. What 
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V. 


What ſam ate all the poſſeſſions of the clergy 
valued at? and what is the amount of the annual 
revenue? 


VI. 
What meafures are taken by government in Roman 
Cathole countries] in order to prevent the elergy 
from acquiring tod extenſive landed eftates ? 


VII. 


What contributions are annually exacted from the 
clergy ?—Sece TaxEs and IMPOSTS, 
VIII. 
Is the people fanatic with fegard to religion ? and 
how is the clergy looked upon by the inferior claſs ? 


IX, 
* What abuſes are there in the religion of this coun- 
ty, contrary to its welfare ? and why are they not 
aboliſhed ? | 

X. 


What character is generally given to the clergy : 


Xt. 
What charitable eſtablimerts have been made by 
the ergy ? 
X11, 


What influence has the clergy in ſtate affairs? 
SIREN . a di a | | 


XIII. Is 
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XIII. 
15 the clergy concerned in cenſuring books ? and 
can its rigour prevent the progreſs of literature? 
XIV. 


To what ſum does the treaſure of the churches of 
this country amount ? 


Religious Orders in Roman Catholic 
Countries. 


I. 
What male religious orders are there in this coun- 
try ? how are they divided ? which are endowed with 
poſſeſſions > which are called mendicants ? 


II. 


How many monaſteries does each order poſſeſs ? to 


what ſum are the landed eſtates and other poſſeſ- 
ſions of each order valued ? 


III. 
How many individuals does each order contain ? tg 


what ſum does the revenue of each claſs of thaſe who 
are endowed annually amount? 


IV. 


Is the number of the individuals of the religious 
orders reckoned ſtill to ancreaſe ? or at what a rate 


does it decreaſe ? 


3 K 2 V. How 
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V. 
How does government prevent thoſe religious or- 
ders from becoming too rich? and how is the recep- 
tion of new candidates reſtrained ? 


VI, 

How does government employ the monks uſefully ? 
which are inſtituted for making converts to Chriſtia. 
nity ? which for the relief of the ſick ? which for the 
redemption of the captives in Barbary ? 


VII. 

How does this laſt order fulfil its duties > how many 
ſlaves do they annually buy? where} and how is the 
fund collected? 

VIII. 


Have religious orders been reduced under this 
reign ? how much have the confiſcated poſſeſſions been 
valued at? and how are the individuals provided for ? 


IX. 


How far is the credit of the richer ſort of monks 
capable to ſupply government with money in extra- 
ordinary exigencies? and what inſtances can be men- 
tioned ? neren IC HUYDES 22 


N. B. The greateſt part of the queſtions concerning 
the male religious orders is applicable to the nuns.” 


[mmunities 
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Immunities and Liberties of the 


Clergy. 


I. 
Wherein do the immunities, liberties, and privi- 
leges of the clergy conſiſt ? 


IT. 


Are clergymen to be ſummoned before a civil judge 
in civil matters ? or before the biſhop ? 


III. 


How is it in criminal matters? are clergymen called 
directly before the civil judge ? or are they taken and 
examined by the eccleſiaſtical tribunal, and afterwards 
delivered to the civil judge for puniſhment ? 


IV. 


What kind of formalities are to be obſerved in cri- 
minal affairs with regard to the clergy of the firſt 
claſs ? ; 

V. 


What kind of puniſhments are inflicted on clergy- 
men for capital crimes ? 


VI. 


Can a clergyman enjoy two or more livings at once? 


VII. Do 
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1 

Do the laws of this country exclude all . ſeculars 
whatſoever from enjoying an eccleſiaſtical living ? 


VIII, 
Wherein do the diſabilities of the clergy confift ? 


Santtuaries. 


I, 
Are places conſecrated to religious duties totally 
exempted from criminal arreſts ? or in what caſes may 
a criminal be ſeized in them? : 


Offences againſt Gad and Religion. 


I. 

How are thoſe people puniſhed, who being edu- 
cated in the Chriſtian religion deny, by writing or 
teaching, the Chriſtian religion to be true, or the holy 
ſcriptures to be of divine authority? 


II, | 

How does juſtice proceed againſt thoſe who pub- 

lickly teach doctrines contrary to the determinations 
of the church ? 


1II. What 
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III. 


What penalties are inflicted upon people convicted 
of blaſphemy, ſwearing, and curſing 3% 


IV. 


What do the laws of this country mention con- 
cerning witchcraft, conjuration, enchantment, or 
ſorcery ? | 
| V. 


How is frmony pteiſhedd by the law ? 


SECT. 
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N RE 


NO. 


Institution of the Nobility — Revenue—Privileges 
and Eſtabliſhments in Favour of the Nobility— 
Inheritance of Titles and Eſtates — Juriſdiction 
on the Landed Eflates—Reſidence and Amuſe- 
ments Influence and Authority of the Nobles — 
Education Travels of young Noblemen — Mili- 
tary Service — Character of the Nobility Con- 
ferring of Titles, and Orders of Knighthoad— 
Laws concerning Foreign Neblemen—Miſcel- 
laneous Queſtions. | 


Inſtitution of the Nobility. 
I, 
V y HAT are the different claſſes of nobility? 


In what reign has each claſs or degree of nobility 
beea inſtituted ? 
III. How 
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III. 
How many families are there of each degree? for 
_ inſtance, how many marquiſſes at preſent ? 
IV. 


What are the names of the moſt illuſtrious fami- 
lies d what is their annual revenue? and have any of 
them peculiar privileges: 11 


Revenue of the Nobility, 
» . 4 | . 
Ho much are the revenues of the whole nobility ? 


IT. 


Which are the ſources of the revenue of the 
nobility ? 
III. 
Is the greateſt part of the nobility rich ? or poor ? 
and from what cauſes ? | 


IV. 

Do the noblemen of this country underſtand huſ- 
bandry ? | Ly 
_ 

Are noblemen permitted to carry on trade without 
degrading their nobility ? what kind of trade ? and 
in what reign has this regulation been made ? 


3L VI. How 
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VI. 
How far does nobility meddle with trade ? have 
noblemen eſtabliſhed manufactures for their own ac- 
count ? of what kind ? 


VII, 


Are noblemen concerned in foreign commerce ? or 
in fiſheries ? or in trading companies? or in banking ? 
or in lucrative buſineſſes ? 


| Privileges and Eſtabliſhments in Favour 
of the Nobility. 
I. | 
What are the general privileges of noblemen ? 


II. 


Are there eſtabliſhments in favour of young noble- 
men without fortunes ? 


III. 


What eſtabliſhment in favour of females of this 
rank ? 


IV. 

Are the beſt livings of the church given to noble- 
men in preference to commoners ?, or are they con- 
ferred upon the moſt deſerving petitioners without 
regard to birth ? . | 


Log Bo + Inheritance 
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Inberitance of Titles and Eſtates. b 


I, 
How do the titles of nobility deſcend ? 


II, 
How are the younger branches provided for by law ? 


III. 


How many ? and of what value are the eſtates of 
the nobility, that are entailed on the male heir ? 


IV. 
Can ſuch entails be ſet aſide ? 


V. 


Are the daughters of the nobility appointed mar- 
riage portions in any manner by law ? 


VI. 


What family has given the greateſt portion? and 
how much? 


VII. 


What becomes of the eſtate of a deceaſed noble- 
man, who has neither children, nor relations, and 
who dies inteſtate ? 


31 2 Juriſdifion 
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Juriſdictian on the Landed Eſtates, 


I. 


Are there ſtill ſome remains of the allodial and 
feudal ſyſtem in this country ? and wherein do they 


conſiſt ? | 
II. 


Does the generality of nobles exerciſe any juriſ- 
diction on their eſtates ? 


Reſidence and Amuſements. 


I. 


Are the nobility of this country fond of a country 
life > which months are ſpent upon their eſtates ? 
which in the capital ? 


II. 
To what ſum does the revenue of the nobility 
amount, which is annually ſpent in the capital? is an 
abſentee tax known in this country ? 


III. 
To what purpoſe do the nobility chiefly ſpend their 
income ? what are the favourite amuſements of the 


nobility ? are they fond of foreign faſhions ? or partial 
to the national cuſtoms ? 


; Influence 
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Influence and . Authority of the 
| Nobles, 


I. 

Are the nobility of this country looked upon as an 
inter mediate power between the ſovereign and the 
people, capable of checking the former's attempts on 
the liberties of the inferior ranks? and by what 
means can the nobility oppoſe the ſovereign on national 
grounds ? 
| II. 

How far are the nobility ſecured againſt the oppreſ- 
ſion of the ruling power by the conſtitution of the 
country ? | 

III. 

What influence has the nobility upon the com- 
moner ? would a powerful nobleman find ſupport 
among the people, if he had a mind to reyolt againſt 
the prince? 

IV. 

How far may the authority of a powerful nobleman 

be dangerous to the liberty of a commoner ? 


V. 

In what eſtimation are the inferior ranks held by 
the nobility ? 

VI. 

Are the nobility limited in their poſſeſſion of eſtates 
ja land ? and is their influence in proportion to thoſe ? 
or does the popular opinion determine it ? 

VII. Are 
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N VII. 88 
Are noblemen at liberty to ſell their eſtates, and 
to ſettle in foreign countries? or is the permiſſion 
given upon condition to pay a certain tax? how much 
per cent ? 


Education. 


I. 


How are the nobility educated ? who are commonly 
the governors of the young noblemen ? are they na- 
tive ſeculars? or monks? or eccleſiaſtics ? or fo- 
reigners ? and of what nation chiefly ? 


11. 


1s it not uſual to ſend young noblemen to colleges 
and univerſities ? and is not public education thought 
preferable to private, or vice ver/a ? 


III. 


Is it not cuſtomary to ſend young noblemen ſor 
education out of the country ? to what places chiefly ? 
and what effect has this foreign education? 


IV. 


How far is Mr. Locxk's advice to teach gentlemen 

a manual trade followed in this country? would not 
the ſtock of uſeful knowledge in children be greatly 
increaſed by this ingenious practice? their bodies 
Wy hardened, 
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hardened, and the condition of an artificer be more 
reſpected than it now is ? 


Travels of young Noblemen. 


I. 


Is travelling looked upon as a requiſite for the 
education of a young nobleman ? 


II. 


At what age do the nobility chiefly travel? in 
company of a governor ? or how? 


III. 


Does the greateſt part reap an advantage of travel- 
ling? and what particular ſervices have ſome travellers 
rendered their native country by their uſeful ob- 
ſervations? 


Military Service. 


I. 


Are noblemen very fond of ſerving their country 
as military men? and which ſervice is liked the beſt, 
infantry ? cavalry ? or the ſea-ſervice ? 


IT. 
Are there many noblemen, who quit the country 
in order to eater into foreign military ſervices ? which 
ſervice 
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ſervice do they commonly prefer ? and what ſeems to 
be the reaſon of quitting their native ſoil ?; 


Cbaracier of the Nobility. - 


1. 

Are the noblity of this country reſpected for patriot« 
iſm? and what families in particular ? what peculiar 
inſtances have they given of their attachment to their 
native country ? | | 


It. 


Is the education of youth calculated for exciting in 
them the love of their country ? 


III. | 
Are the nobility fond of arts and ſciences? and 
which is moſt eſteemed ? 


IV, 


Are eminent artiſts and men of learning protected 
by the nobility ? and how encouraged ? 


V. 


What care is taken with young noblemen to inſpire 
them with love for arts and ſciences ? are there pre- 
miums given to ſuch children of a certain age, as 
ſhall be found the moſt able in drawing? &c. 


VI. What 


1 1 
Wan n. the charafter of the 
a of this OE 3 


* 7 


2 ene 77 Tithe, and Orders of 
bo! | Knightbood. 


. 


b 
branch of commerce to the ſduer eig? 


. * 


IL 
To what ſum do the taxes of the. a 
of pobility amount? Mare 8 
I, "WH 2 


Are there ſome dignities and emoluments by 


which thoſe perſons whe heve them * 
men ? which are they ? 


3 
What orders of kinghthood are there in this coun» 
try? are they given only to noblemen of merit ? or 


alſo to commoners for peculiar ſervices? or are they 
to be had by mr 


Laws concerning Foreign N lien 


WY | 1. | l 

. » foreign eblemes diſpoſhd 
of, if he dies in this country? does the prince take 
| 3M poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of it? or is it delivered to the next heir of 
the deceaſed ? © "26 
II. * 120 181 
Upon what conditions may a foreign nobleman be 
nend > ew 
> 
Are naturalized foreigners permitted to buy landed 
eſtates ? 
IV. 


Have many foreigners bought landed eftates of 
what nation are they moſtly ? 
V. 
Are foreign noblemen intruſted with civil or mili- 
tary offices ? or admitted tp orders of knighthood ? 


Miſcellaneous Queſtions. 


I. 
Maya commoner purchaſe the eſtate of a nobleman ? 


II. 


Does a nobleman degrade himſelf by marrying the 
daughter of a commoner, or not? and does it affect 
his children? | 

III. 
Does the widow, or daughter of a nobleman loſe her 
dignity by marrying a commoner ? 


IV. Docs 
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IV. 


Does a crime committed by a nobleman degrade his 
whole family, or the criminal alone? 


V. 
What is remarkable concerning the manner of 
proving nobility in this country ? 

VI. 


What proportion is there among the number of 
noblemen and commoners?—See POPULATION. . 
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S E © T. XXXI. 


GOVERNAM E N T. | 
Hiſtorical Inveſtigation | ſpecting Government — 
Conſtitutional Laws — Extent ꝙ the iReding 
Parver—Supreme Gountils —Syſftem of Gooern- 


ment in the Provinces— Promotion to Employ- 


ments in the Government. 


Hiſtorical Inveſtigation concerning 
Government. 


I. 


How has the government of this country been in 
the earlieſt times ? which were the moſt remarkable 
changes in it? by what circumſtances did they happen? 
and ſince what time has it continued in the preſent 
form ? 


Conſtitutional Laws. 
| I, 


| Is the ruling power hereditary, or elective 
II, What 
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1. 2 1 0 a f AT. 
What conſtitutional laws are there concerning -the 
ſucceſſion to the crown? . 
111. 


Are women excluded from government ? or upon 
what conditions admitted to the exerciſe of the ſu- 
* 1 * 


eee . 
' "What family would ſucceed to the crown, in caſe the 
reigning family ſhould happen to be extinguiſhed ? 


| V. 
© What qualifications are required of the perſon who 
claims the ſovereignty of the country ? 


a VI. 

Is the ſovereign crowned at his acceſſion to the 
throne ? what is to be obſerved concerning the cere- 
mony of coronation ? where ? and by whom is it per- 
formed? 


4 
> 


VII. WENT 


Does the ſovereign take a coronation oath ? and 
what does it chiefly conſiſt in? 


Extent of the Ruling Power. 


J. 
Is the ſovereign of this country abſolute and uncon- 
' | troulable ? 
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troulable ? or is his power limited ? and a part of it 
lodged in other people's hands ? 


II, 


In caſe the legiſlative authority was under certain 
reſtrictions, who has a right to inſiſt upon their ob- 
ſervance ? 

III. 

Is there an aſſembly of repreſentatives of the na- 
tion? how is it called? and in how many members 
does it conſiſt ? | 

IV. 

Of what kind of perſons is this aſſembly compoſed ? 
what qualifications are required to be a member of 
that body ? 

| V. 

What qualifications are required to be an elector of 
the members of that aſſembly ? 


VI, 


How are they choſen > when? where? for how 


much time? . 
VII. 


What is the province of the repreſentatives ? and 
the extent of their power ? 


VIII, 

What prerogatives and liberties does this aſſembly 
of repreſentatives in general ? and each member in 
particular, enjoy? 

IX, For 
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| IX, 
For what purpoſes? and on what occaſions is this 
aſſembly convened ? 


X. 
To what place? and with what remarkable for- 
malities ? | | 
XI. 
In what conſiſt the prerogatives of the ſovereign ? 


XII, 
How far does his authority in civil matters extend ? 
| and in what is it reſtrained ? 
| XIII, 
How far in eccleſiaſtical matters ? 


XIV, 
How far in military matters? 


Supreme Councils, 


I. 
Which are thoſe councils in whom the ſupreme 
power of the ſtate is inveſted } 


| "TER en | 
How is each council conſtituted ? and of what order 
of men compoſed? (individually conſidered). _ 
| III. What 
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IH. 


What are the chief ocqupations. of each :coungil ? 
and how far does their reſpective authority extend? 


IV. 


Wu regulations deſerve particular notice to be 
e with regard to * n and eſpegially tg 
the privy - council? 

N 8 "Ps Ny ſ 


Syftem of Government in the Provinces, 


DF. ed oa wat + 3-7 op 1 MP 4 


* 1 
How is the government of a province conſtituted ? 
of what individuals does it oonſiſt? 
I 
By whom are thoſe indiriduals 3 ? and for 
what length of timE? '' kr *1 : 


III. 
How far dots their refpeaive Judiztat capacity reach ? 


TV. 


- Whith are thi wanne fur thoſe 


places ? 
v. 


What emoluments are annexed to the different 


* 
n | it 
* . * Y # # * - 
-/ . g , 
: " 1 1 7 14 
* - 
-t * 


VI. Are 
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VI. 
Are the individuals anſwerable for their manage 
ment ? and how are acts of injuſtice and ill behaviour 
of the magiſtrate prevented? and puniſhed ? 


VII. 


Is the manner of governing the provinces be 
to render the inhabitants happy ? 


Promotion to E in tbe 
Government, HP 


I, 

What qualifications are required for a perſon who 
wiſhes to have civil employments ? is learning and 
probity ſufficient ? 

II. 

Does a certain length of military ſervice entitle a, 
perſon to a preferment in civil employments ? or are 
people who ſerved in the army entirely debarred of 
places in the civil line ? 


III. 


Is III e 
and what are the effects of it? | 


IV. | ' P, 
What regulations are there with regard to buying 
and —_ places, in order to prevent the many ill 
3 N conſequences 
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conſequences which may be expected from this prac- 
tice ? DEF | tir 906 

| V. 19 4 
Which places cannot be had for money, in the 
higher claſs of civil employment? which in the ſub. 
ordinate magiſtracy ? 

VI. 

Which are the moſt honourable offices in the ſtate ? 
which the moſt lucrative? and what ſum do they an- 


nually render? are they alſo to be obtained by fo. 
reigners ? 


8 EC. 
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S E C T. XXXIL 


TAXES and IMPOSTS, 
Power of impoſing Taxes —Syſlem of Taxation— 
Diviſion of Taxes, and their Amount Objects 
that ought to be taxed in Preference to the Ne- 
5 ceſſaries of Life—Luxury—Nature of the Taxes 
— Diſtribution of the Weight of the Taxes— 


Method of their Colleftion—IWWiſe Regulations 
with Regard to Taxation. 


— .. — — 


Power of impoſing Taxes. 


1. 
1 S the authority of the ruling power alone ſufficient 


to lay on taxes, duties, and impoſts ? or what is re- 
quired in order to introduce them? 


Syſtem of Taxation. 


I. 


Are all the inhabitants of this country equally tax- 
ed, or are there ſome ranks ? or tribes? or cities? 


3N2 or 
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or diſtrits, free from paying one or more national 
taxes ? which are they ? 


II, 
For how much time ? and upon what conditions ? 


III. 
What has been the cauſe of this exemption ? 


IV. 
Is the ſyſtem of taxation always the ſame in time of 
peace, and time of war, or what difference takes 
place in the latter caſe ? 


V. 
Does the birth or the marriage of a child of the 
prince occaſion a new tax ? and of how much com- 


monly ? 
VI. 


Is there an uniformity in the ſyſtem of levying 
taxes ? or is each province taxed in a different man- 


ner ? 
VII. 


Have new taxes been made in the preſent reign ? 
which are they ? 


VIII. | 
Have old ones been aboliſhed ? which? and to how 
much did they annually amount? 


IX. Do 
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Do the neceſſaries of life pay great duties ? how 
much does bread ? meat? &c. &c. 


N. B. For the land-tax fee AcrIcuLTURE—For 
cuſtoms and duties ſee IX LAND AND FoREIGN 
TRADE. 


Diviſion of Taxes, and their Amount. 


1 
Which are the general taxes paid by all ranks of 
citizens? and to what ſum are they reckoned to 


amount annually ? 
II. 


Which taxes are peculiar to the farmer? and to 
how much do they amount per annum ? 


III 
Which to the commoner ? and their total? 


IV. 
Which to the nobleman ? and the whole amount? 


V. 
Which to the clergyman ? and how much yearly ? 


VI. 
Are there colonies of ſoreigners in this country? in 
what provinces ? what privileges do they enjoy with 
. regard 
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regard to taxes and impoſts ? and what ſum do they 
contribute annually ? 


VII, 
Are the foreigners diſperſed throughout the coun- 
try obliged to pay the ſame taxes as the natives ? or 
wherein does the difference conſiſt? 


VIII. 


Is there not a difference in paying taxes according to 
the perſuaſion of the people ; for inſtance, Jews? &c. 


Objefts that ought to be taxed in Pre- 
ference to the Necęſſaries of Life. 


I, 
Is there a tax laid on intoxicating liquors? how 
much ? 
Ditto on foreign wine ? ditto ? 
Ditto on foreign luxuries of all deſcriptions? ditto? 
Ditto on diamonds ? ditto ? : 
Ditto on plate ? ditto ? 
Ditto on coaches ? ditto ? 
Ditto on ſuperfluous ſervants ? ditto ? 
Ditto on French cooks ? and French hair- dreſſers 
ditto ? 
Ditto on balls? comedies? operas ? concerts? ditto? 
Ditto on þilliard tables? cards? &c. &. ditto ? 


Ditto 
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Ditto on mountebanks ? rope- dancers? a 
ſingers ? &c. &c. ditto? 


Ditto on printing ſongs, romances, plays, muſic? 
&c. * ? 


IL 
How much does the tax ** on the laid articles 


annually render? 
III. 


Are there other objects of this kind on which a tax 
is laid ? which are they ? how. much do they pay ? 
and to what ſum does the tax of each annually 
amount ? ' 


Luxury. 


I. 
Is the court very fond of foreign luxury, or is it 
Inclined to diminiſh even the inland luxury, and by 
what means ? 


II. 


Are there ſumptuary laws in this country? are they 
kept in force ? and what are their moſt remarkable 
contents in every reſpect ? 


Nature of the Taxes. 


What taxes are allowed to be really uſeful to the 
country as far as they prevent idleneſs, promote in- 
duſtry, and check the extravagance of the natives? | 
| II, Which 
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II. 
Which tax is the moſt complained of by the far- 
mer ? and why ? 
III. 


By the commoner ? and why? 


IV. 
By the nobleman ? and why ? 


| l 
| By the clergyman ? and why? 


| Diftribution of the Weight of the 
Taxes, © 


I. 


Is rural œconomy, induſtry, and commerce, equally 
loaded with taxes? or which of them ſeems to be 
overloaded and oppreſſed? 


II. 
How much does each branch pay annually ? 


Method of collecting Taxes. 


I, 


In what manner are the taxes and impoſts collected 
in this country ? 


II, In 
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II. 
In how many terms, aaa quarterly} | or 
monthly ? | 
III. 


Is the ſyſtem of collecting taxes ſimple, or a great 
number of collectors appointed to that end, and con» 
ſequently expenſive ? 
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IV. 
How many collectors are appointed? at how much 
per annum? and how much is the whole expence of 
collecting: 


V. 
How many collectors could be reformed without 
danger of inſufficiency in caſe of too great a number ? 


VI. 


How does the magiſtrate proceed againſt a poor 
farmer, or commoner, who is diſabled by misfortunes 
or bad conduct to pay the taxes? 


* 


VII. 
How is a nobleman forced to pay taxes ? how a 


clergyman ? 


3 0 Mie 
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Wiſe Regulations with Regard to 


Taxation. 


1. 

Which are the wiſe regulations this country can 
boaſt of reſpecting uſeful taxes ? and their equitable 
diſtribution ? 

II. 

Which with regard to the economical manner of 
collecting them? 

III. 


And which concerning the remedies for preventing 
impoſitions and de fraudations by the collectors? 


SECT. 
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SECT. XXXIIL. 


FINANCE S. 


Fiftorical Inveſtigation concerning the Revenue— 
Preſent Sources of the Revenue Methods of 
raiſing Money Council of Finances — Hiſtorical 
Inquiries reſpecting the Annual Expence Ge- 
vernment—Preſent Expences. 


Hiſtorical Inveſtigation concerning the 
| Revenue, 


I. 


In what did the revenue of the ſtate conſiſt in the 
earlieſt times ? how has it been gradually increaſed in 
the different reigns? and to what ſum did it amount 
laſt year ? 


Preſent Sources of the Revenue. 


I. 


Wherefrom does the revenue of the ſtate now chiefly 
ariſe ? 
3 O $ II. In 
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II. 

In what provinces are the crown lands ſituated ? are 
they adminiſtered for the account of the court? or let 
out to farmers ? for how many years ? and how much 
do they render annually ? 

III. 


How much is the annual revenue of the taxes 
See TAXES AND IMPOSTS, * 


IV. 


How much of the exciſe-office ? 


V. 


How much cuftoms and duties ?—See Cuſtoms and 
Duties, under INLAND AND FOREIGN TRADE. 


VI. 
of the Mines ?—See Minss. 


VII. 
—— — of the poſt office? 


VIII. 


— — of the royal manufactures? 


IX. 


—— of the mint — See Mint, under INLAND 
AND FOREIGN TRADE. 


X. How 
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X. 
How much render the fines for different publio 
'affences and confiſcations ? 


XI. 
How much the fees for employments ? titles ? 


XII. 


How much render the ſtate lotteries ? and how are 
they eſtabliſhed ? what plan adopted? 


XIII, 


Does the prince receive ſubſidies? from what coun- 
tries > how much from each? 


XIV. 


How much do the other branches of the revenue, 
inquired for under No. I. render annually ? 


XV. 
What kind of revenue is compriſed under the 
name Royalties ? 


XVI. 


Are the finances of this country exhauſted, or a 
treafure laid up ? and of what ſum is it faid to be? 


Methods 
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Methods of raifing Money. 
3 


What means does government make uſe of for 
raiſing money, for defraying its charges without 
creating murmurs among the people ? 


II. 


Are free gifts aſked without obliging people by 
force to pay them? 


III. 
Does government borrow money upon ſecurities ? 
upon what kind of ſecuxities? and at how much 
intereſt ? 


IV. 

How far may be relied on thoſe ſecurities ? and 
upon what ground has the confidence or diffidence of 
the natives? and foreigners, with regard to the go- 
yernment in former times, been eſtabliſhed } 


V. 
Have the natives as well as foreigners always been 
regularly paid by goyernment ? or are there ſome 


reſts of ancient debts which will never be diſcharged? 
and to what ſum do they amount ? 


1 47 1 
Council of Finances. 


T, 


What kind of officers are appointed for the revenue 
affairs? are they remarkably clever men? and what 


employments muſt they have had before they are pro- 
moted to the council of finances? 


II. 
Is the ſyſtem of finances perfectly underſtood ? and 
what part of it is good? and which indifferent? 


III. 3 
Is the method of receiving the revenue ſimple, or 
complicated? and how many people are employed in 
this buſineſs ? 


Hiſtorical Inquiries reſpecting the An- 
nual Expences of Government. 
1. - 
What were the chief expences of the ſtate in the 
earlieſt times ? how have they been ſucceſſively in- 
creaſed ? and how are they in the preſent time ? 


Preſent Expences, 


þ 


What is the annual expence for the land forces ? 
| II, For 
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II, , F 


III. 
For the admiralty | 


IV. 
For the fortreſſes, and ſea- ports ! 


V. 
For new built men of war? dock-yards ? &t. 


VI. 
For penſions to old or diſabled officers ? 


| VII. 
For the hoſpitals of invalids and failors ? 


VIII; 


For the colonies ? 
+ 4 
Salaries of the miniſters? courts of juſtice ? &c; 


X. 
Ditto of the ambaſſadors at the foreign courts? 


XI, 
Expences of the government of the provinces? 


XII. Expences 
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XII. 


Ex pences of the ſalaries of exciſe-officers ? cuſtom · 
houſe - officersꝰ &c. 


XIII. 


How much is the annual expence for the houſehold ? 
and the prince's privy purſe ? 


XIV. 
For hoſpitals ? charitable eſtabliſhments ? 


XV. 
For inſtruction of youth in univerſities? &c. 


XVI. 


For encouragements given to agriculture? arts ? ma- 
nufactures ? commerce? navigation? and fiſheries? 


XVII. 
For encouragements for inventions and diſcoveries for 


the benefit of humanity in general, and the country in 


particular ? 


* 


XVIII. 


Are ſubſidies given to foreign princes ? to whom ? 
and how much ? 


XIX 


Is government indebted to the nation ? or to fo. 
3P reigners? 
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reigners ? to what foreign nation? and for what 
ſum ? 


— 


XX. 


In what reign had this debt its origin? on what 
emergencies ? upon what conditions ? and at how 
much per cent, has the money been lent? 


SECT. 
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LAND FORCES. 


Hiftorical Inveſtigation concerning the 4 rmy— 
Preſent State of the Standing Army—Expence— 


Supply of Horſes— Military Syſlem——Raifmg 
Soldiers —T raining up Soldiers, and Military 


Diſcipline—Encouragements to Bravery Cha- 


rafter of the Soldiers Education of Young 
Gentlemen deſigned for the Army—Prometion 
of Officers— Yuartering of Soldiers — Fortreſſes 
—Arſenals—Celebrated Perſenages in the Mili- 
tary Line. 


Hiſtorical Inveſtigation concerning the Army. 


I. 


\ y HAT kind of military ſyſtem was there in 


this country in the earlieſt times? in what year was 
the firſt ſtanding army inſtituted } how numerous and 
expenſive was it at the beginning ? and how did the 
number of ſoldiers, and the expence of keeping them 
ſucceſſively increaſe ? 

3P2 Preſent 
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Preſent State of the Standing Army, 


I, 


What is the ſtate of the infantry in time of peace ? 
what is the complement in time of war ? 


II. 
Ditto of the cavalry ? 


III. 
— Of the artillery ? 


IV. 


How many great guns, mortars, &c. compoſe the 
artillery ? : 
V. 


What is the ſtate of the other military corps in time - 
of peace ? what in time of war ? | 


VI. 
What is the ſtate of a regiment of infantry ? 


VII. 
Ditto of cavalry ? 

VIII. 
— of artillery ? 

IX. 


— of the remaining bodies ? 


Expence, 


I. 
What is the daily pay of all the different degrees of 
a regiment of infantry in time of peace ? what in time 
of war? 
II. 


Ditto of cavalry ? 


III. 
— Of artillery ? 


| IV. 
— of the remaining bodies? 


V. 


What is the annual expence of the whole infantry 
in time of peace ? what in time of war? 


VI, 
Ditto of cavalry? 

VII, 
— of artillery ? 

VIII. 


—— of the other bodies ſeparately? 


IX. 


What is the annual expence of the land forces in 
time 
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time of peace ? what in time of war, on an average? — 
See FINANCES, © 
X, 
What annual expences are there beſides the above- 
mentioned for fortreſſes, ammunition, &c. and to 
what ſum does each amount? 


Supply of Horſes. 
I. 


How many horſes does the light? and heavy cavalry 
require in war time ? how many annually on an ave» 
rage in time of peace ? 


IT. 


Is the country ſufficient to ſupply the cavalry with 
the neceſſary quantity? or how many at leaſt can it 
furniſh ? which province chiefly ? and at what price ? 


III. 


From what country is the deficient number pro- 
cured? and at what price? | 


IV, 


What particular qualities are aſcribed to a horſe 
bred in this country ? can it ſuſtain long marches ? 
and is it capable of bearing much fatigue with a ſcanty 
allowance ? 

V. 

At what age upon an average are the horſes com- 

monly 
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monly mounted ? and to what age may they be uſed 
to advantage ? 
VI. 


What care is taken to increaſe the breed of horſes 
for the ſervice ? 
VII. 


What is the uſual method of feeding and managing 
horlſes in the ſervice ? | 


VIII. 


What are the moſt common and moſt dangerous 


diſeaſes of horſes > how are they prevented ? and 
cured ? 


Military Syſtem. 


I. 


What care is taken that population, agriculture, 
and manufactures, may ſuffer as little as poſſible by 
ſupplying the army with recruits ?—See PopvuLA- 
TION, AGRICULTURE, and MANUFACTURES, 


where many queſtions relative to this matter are ta be 
found. 


II. 


Is the permiſſion of marrying eaſily granted to ſol- 
diers ? and how many married men are to be found on 
an average in one hundred See Cauſes of the Decreaſe 
of Population, under POPULATION. : 


III. Is 
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III. 
Is it uſual to employ ſoldiers in the public works ? 


in what works chiefly ? 
IV. 


How is maintaining the wives and children rendered 


eaſy to ſoldiers ? 
V. 


Is the ſoldier permitted to gohome when his preſence 
is moſtly. required in huſbandry See Obſtruftons 
to the Progreſs of Huſbandry, under AGRICULTURE. 


VI. 
Is not there a kind of militia in this country? 


VII. 


How is this militia conſtituted? are the private 
men choſen by lot ? or how ? for how many years? 


VIII. 


To what number does the militia amount? and 
how many men ſupplies each province ? 


IX. a 


By whom are they officered ? and from whom are 
the commiſhons obtained ? what qualifications are re- 
quired for an officer ? 


X. 


Is the militia compellable tomarch out of the coun- 
try ? on what emergencies ? 


M. At 
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XI. 


At what time are they exerciſed? and what is re- 
markable concerning the diſcipline of the militia? 


XII. 
How are the different degrees paid ? 


Raiſing Soldiers. 


| 


I. 


Are ſoldiers raiſed by force ? or how do the laws of 
the country operate in that reſpect ? 


IL. 


What kind of people does the law compel to ? or 
exempt from military ſervices ? 


III. 


Is there any gratification given to parents, whoſe 
children are taken by force? or bounty money to the 
recruits ? and how much ? 


IV. 


What reſources has this country with regard to the 
raiſing of ſoldiers? what is the utmoſt number of men 
that can be raiſed in time of neceſſity ? 


1 


V. 


For how many years are the natives commonly in- 
liſted ? for how many the foreigners ? 
3 0 VI. How 
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VI. 


How many foreigners are reckoned to be in the 


% 


whole army ? how many men of each different 
country ? * 
VII. 

What qualifications muſt a man have for being 
inliſted ? ws 
VIII. 

Are foreigners of perſuaſions different from tlie 
eſtabliſhed religion received in the ſervice ? 


N. B. Many queſtions relative to this head are to 
be found under PorUuLAaTIoON, and STATE OF THE 
LaBOURING Poox. 


Training up Soldiers, and Military 
Diſcipline. 


I. 


How are recruits accuſtomed ſucceſſively to the fa- 
tigues and innumerable hardſhips of the military life ? 
and in particular to live for many days upon cold 
victuals? and to endure the fatigues of marches ? 


II, 


Which is looked upon as the beft way of training 
up the recruits, and in particular teaching their exer- 
ciſe? are they commonly treated with roughneſs, or 
mildneſs ? 

III. What 
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III. 


What kind of puniſhment i is inflicted upon ſtubborn 
recruits ? what treatment tends beſt to make them 


yield to duty without exaſperation, or raiſing re- 
ſentment ? 


IV. 
In what conſiſts the uſeful exerciſe of the ſoot ſol- 
dier, beſides the proper uſe of fire-arms, quick 
marches, and ſyſtematic exolutions 


V. 


Are foot ſoldiers alſo accuſtomed to ſhoot with 
more than common preciſion ? to make uſe of the 
broad ſword? to ſwim through rapid rivers? to ſcale ? 
conſtruR ? attack ? and defend forts ? g 


VI. 
How much time is commonly required to train up a 
ſoldier ? and inſtruct him in all the different parts 
of military duty ? 


VII, 
Is not the Pruſſian ſyſtem followed with regard to 
exerciſe ? 
VIII. 
What is remarkable reſpecting the military diſ- 
cipline ? | 
| IX, 
By what means is ſubordination in time of peace, 
and war, obtained from the higheſt to the loweſt ? 


3Q 2 X. How 


_ 
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X. 


How is deſertion prevented ? and how are deſerters 
puniſhed in time of peace ? and how in war time ? 


XI. 


How are ſoldiers accuſtomed to ſobriety and vigi- 
lance? 
XII. 


How are they taught to reſpect the right of property? 


XIII. 


How are acts of violence, cruelty, and oppreſſion 
of ſoldiers towards the labouring poor prevented? 
and puniſhed ? 

XIV. 

What method is purſued with regard to court mar- 
tials? what remarkably juſt laws are there with regard 
to nulitary cauſes, and the puniſhment of crimes ? 


XV. 


Are the crimes which the law puniſhes, and the pe- 
nalties which it inflits, aſcertained and notorious ? or 


are many things left to the arbitrary diſcretion of 
the court ? 


XVI. 
What liberties and exemptions are granted to ſol- 


diers in actual military ſervice by the laws of this 
country ? 


Encouragements 
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Encouragements to Bravery. 


I. 


How is good behaviour and bravery encouraged in 
the private ſoldier ? 

II. 

Can a common ſoldier, be he a native or a foreigner, 
by proper conduct, arrive to the higheſt degrees in the 
army ? 

III. 

What particular notice is taken of the diſabled 
ſoldier ? 

IV. 

What liberties, or diſtinctions, are granted to com- 
mon ſoldiers, who have ſerved their country a certain 
number of years ? 

V. 


What care is taken for providing for the dead or 
diſabled ſoldiers wives ? and orphans ? 


VL 


What rigorous laws are there to prevent cowardice, 
both in the officer and private? 


VII. 


What rewards are there for brave and ſuperan- 
nuated officers ? are there orders of merit inſtituted 


for that purpoſe 2 which are they? 


VIII. Are 


1 
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VIII. 


Are all the knights of the ſame rank, or in how 
many claſſes divided? what penſion or income an- 
nexed to each claſs ? | 


IX. 
What is the preſent ſtate of this knighthood ? 


3. 


How are old or diſabled officers taken care of ? 


XI. 


How are the widows and children of dead or dif- 
abled officers provided for ? 


Character of the Soldiers. 


I, 


What charaQter is generally given to the common 


ſoldiers ? 
IT. 


Is deſerting very common, and what are reckoned 
the principal motives of deſertion ? 


III. 


Which provinces ſupply the army with the beſt 
ſoldiers ? which provinces are the leaſt famous for 
warlike inhabitants ? and what reaſon can be given 
for that difference ? 


IV. What | 
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Wo. 
What influence has education and religion upon the 

bravery of the ſoldiers? do they believe in predeſti- 


nation ? 
V. 


Does not the ſoldiery of this country diſlike to be 
commanded by a general who is a foreigner ? 


VI. 
| Which troop is looked upon to be the beſt of the 
whole army ? 


VII. 


What character is generally given to the officers ? 
are they moſtly people of quality ? or is obſcurity of 
birth no obſtruction to military preferment ? 


VIII. 


In what part of the art of war are the officers of 
this country reckoned to excel? and which is the moſi 
neglected ? | 


Education of Young Gentlemen defigned 
for the Army. 


J. 


Where are the chief ſchools for bringing up young 
gentlemen for the army ereCted ? 


II. Wherein 
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u. 


Wherein do the bodily exerciſes taught in thoſe 
academies conſiſt ? | 


ITE. 


How are their bodies hardened and accuſtomed be- 
times to the hardſhips of their profeſſion ? 


IV. 


Since officers have generally more opportunities 
than other men to exerciſe acts of injuſtice and cruelty, 
what particular care is taken to accuſtom the hearts of 
young pupils to probity and humanity ? 


V. 


How is the plan for their theoretical and practical 
inſtructions in the military ſciences conceived ? 


VI. 


Is the art of fortifying, attacking, and defending 
places, taught only thoſe pupils who wiſh to enter 
into the body of engineers? or is every pupil obliged 
to apply to this ſtudy ? 


Promotion of Officers. 


I. 
Is merit and time alone capable of promoting an 
officer? or may military degrees be obtained by pro- 
tection ? or for money ? 


II. In 
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II. 


In caſe buying and ſelling commiſſions be permitted, 
what is the average price of the different degrees? 


III. 
How much per cent does the money laid out for a 
military degree render to the purchaſer ? 


IV. 


What order muſt be obſerved in buying and ſelling 
military advancement? has ſeniority the preference ? 


Quartering of Soldiers. 


I, 


Are the troops quartered in barracks, or lodged in 
private houſes ? and what regulations are there con- 
cerning this object ? 


Fortreſſes. 


I, 


How is this country, and the frontiers of it in par- 
ticular guarded againſt hoſtile invaſions ? 


II. 


What fortreſſes are there in this country ? and in 
what parts are they ſituated ? 


3K III, According 
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III. 


According to what ſyſtem is each conſtructed ? 
which are reckoned to be impregnable? and why? 


IV. 
Can they always procure the neceſſary ſtores ? 


Arſenals. 


I. 


Where are the chief arſenals for the land forces ? 


how many guns and mortars ? and what quantity of 
ſmall arms do they contain ? f 


II. 


Are the arms made in thoſe arſenals, or where? 


III. 


What remarkable ſorts of arms are made in them ? 


IV. 


What is the price of the different ſorts of .arms, 
made in the arſenal, to the prince ? 


V. 


Do theſe arſenals ſupply foreign countries with 
arms? which? and in what quantity on an average 


Celebrated 
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Celebrated Perſonages in the Military 


Line. 


I. 


Who are the moſt famous officers among the an- 
cients, that deſerve an immortal name for their valour 
in defending their country ? 


II. 


Who are the moſt celebrated amongſt the living ? 
and wherein do their ſeryices rendered to this country 


conſiſt ? 
III. 


Which are the moſt celebrated works on tacticks, 
fortifications, artillery, &c. publiſhed in this country? 


IV. | 
What inventions, diſcoveries, &c. in the military 
line are attributed to this nation ? 
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SE CT. XXXV. 


NAV I: 


Hiſtorical Inquiries relative to the Navy— Preſent 
State—Manning the Fleet Precautions for 
preſerving the Health of the Seamen on Board — 

Humane Inſtitutions for diſabled Seamen, Sea- 
men's Widows, and Children—Articles for the 
Government of the Navy—Court F Admiralty. 


_ Hiſtorical In guiries relative to the 


Navy. 


I. 


I N what reign had the navy its beginning ? how has 
it made its ſucceſſive progreſs ? and which are its moſt 
remarkable epgchas and revolutions ? 


Preſent State of the Navy. 


I, 


Of how many ſhips of each rate is it compoſed ? 
II, What 
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II. 
What complement of men have they? 


III. 


Of what weight is their metal in the different 
batteries? 
IV. 


Of what age are the ſhips on an average ? 


V. 


What is the name of the oldeſt ſhip in the navy ? 
and in what year was ſhe built? 


VI. 


How many officers? marines? and ſailors are re- 
quired for the navy in time of peace ? and what are 
their monthly wages ? 


VII. 


How much is the ſalary of the admiralty a month 
in time of peace ? 


VIII. 
How much coſts the whole navy annually in time of 


peace ? 
IX, 


How many officers ? marines ? and ſailors, are em- 
ployed in the navy in time of war ? and what are their 
monthly wages then ? 0 


2 0 1 What 
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X. 


What is the ſalary of the admiralty a month in 


time of war ? 
XI. 


How much coſts the whole navy annually in time of 


war ? 
XII. 


How has the navy been theſe five? ten? twenty - 
five? and fifty years ? and the expences for it, com- 
pared with the preſent ſtate ? 


Manning the Fleet. 


I, 
Are the ſeamen regiſtered ? and fince what year 


II, 


In how many claſſes are the regiſtered ſeamen di- 
vided ? and how many are there in each claſs ? 


III. 


How is the fleet manned in time of war? is it regu 
larly ſupplied by regiſtered ſeamen ? or are ſailors 
impreſſed ? or received as volunteers? and is a bounty 
given to them? and how much? | 


IV. 


What formalities are obſerved at the manning of 
the fleet? and what contract made with the ſailors ? 
what ſhare of the prizes are given to them ? 

| V. Are 
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v. 


Are foreign ſailors alſo "received in the ſervice of 
the fleet ? from what country are they chiefly ? 


VI. 
Upon what conditions do they engage ? 


VIL. 


How many foreign ſailors may be reckoned to be 
in the fleet ? 
VIII. 


What tempting privileges and advantages do they 
enjoy after a certain time of ſervice ? 


IX, 


In what port is the greateſt number of thoſe ſailors 
to be found, who wiſh to be received in the fleet? 


Precautions for preſerving the Health 
of Seamen on Board. 


I. 


Which are the moſt common, and moſt ravaging 
diſeaſes incidental to ſeamen when in the fleet ? what 


occaſions them ? 
II. 


How are thoſe diſtempers prevented ?. and how are 
the ſick, who have been attacked by them, cured ? 


III. Is 
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Is not the ſhip's crew perhaps too numerous? and 
conſequently the air in the ſhip rendered very bad? 


IV. 


Are the ſeamen obliged to keep their bodies always 
very clean ? 
S. 


to change linen at leaſt once a week? 


VI. 
to air their beds daily ? 


VII, 


to bathe ſeveral times a week in cold 


water ? 
VIII. 


co keep the body in continual exerciſe ? 


IX. 


Are iron veſlels preferred to thoſe of copper for 
the uſe of the kitchen ? 


X. 


Are the ſailors abundantly ſupplied with pickled 
vegetables, ſour-crout, lemons, malt, and other 
antiſcorbuticks ? 


XI. What 
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XI. 

What happy diſcoveries have lately been made in 
phyſick, with regard to the moſt proper manner of pre- 
venting ? and curing diſeaſes peculiar to ſea-faring 
men ? 

XII, 

What authors have written with the greateſt ſucceſs 

on the diſtempers of the fleet? 


Humane Inſtitutions for Diſabled 
Seamen, Seamen's Widows, and Children. 


I. 


In what places are convenient hoſpitals for the re- 
ception of diſabled ſailors erectedꝰ and how are thoſe 
worthy objects of the generoſity of government pro- 
vided for ? 

IT, 

How is the fund for maintaining the ſaid hoſpitals 

raiſed ? and to how much does the annual expence 


amount ? 
III. 


What wiſe meaſures are taken for maintaining and 
employing the ſailors widows ? and in what place is 
there an eſtabliſhment for them? | 


IV. 


What care is taken of the poor fatherleſs children + 
where ? and how are they maintained ? how are they 
38 brought 
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brought up ? in what inſtructed ? and how diſpoſed 
of when at age to earn their bread ? 


V. 


What becomes of the poor foreign ſailors, who 
have been diſabled in the ſervice of this country; are 
they alſo provided for, or are they diſmiſſed without 
taking notice of their pitiful ſituation ? 


Articles for the Government of the 
Navy. l 


I. 


Which are the wiſeſt laws for the government of the 
fleet now kept in force? 


II. 


How is every individual forced to obey the orders 
of his ſuperior officers ? 


III. 
. How are they prevented from giving to? or hold- 


ing intelligence with an enemy ? 
. 
How are the officers, inferior officers, and men, 
encouraged to glorious actions? 


v. How 
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V. 


How is deſerting to an enemy ? or running away 
with a ſhip, prevented? 5 


VI. 
How is mutiny? drunkenneſs? and quarrelling 
prevented? 5 ; 1 
VII. | 
How are leſſer crimes prevented? and puniſhed ? 
vm. RR 
In what reſpect does the code of naval laws ſeem 
to be defective ? 


Court of Admiralty. 


I, 

Of what individuals is the court of admiralty com- 
poſed ? what cauſes come under its juriſdiction ? and 
how far does it extend with regard to diſtance ? and 
power ? | 

II, 

By what law is this court generally ruled ? are not 
partly the Oleron, Rhodian, and Wiſbuy Laws ? and 
partly the uſes and conſtitutions of Genoa, Piſa, 
Meſſina, Marſeilles, &c. received? 


III. 
Which of the ancient and modern laws deſerve 
to be particularly noticed? 
be | 983 VI. Who 
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IV. 
Who is appointed high admiral ? and what uſeful 
regulations has he made for the benefit of this country? 


v. 


Do the deciſions of the court of admiralty admit of 
any appeal ? and to what court? 


VI. 


Hor are the prizes ſhared ? and what part belongs 
to the high admiral } 


SECT. 
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1 XXXVI. 


CONSTRUCTION or MEN or WAR. 


Deock-Yards, and their Superintendency—Naval 
Stores, and Victualling of the Fleet—Propor- 
tions of the different Rates of Ships— Qualities 
of the Conſtruction — Powder-Mills — Caſting 
Ship's Guns—Progreſs in Gunnery—School of 
Navigation, and Ship- Building Improvements 
in beth, 


Dock- Yards, and their Superintendency. 


I, 


y \ HICH are the chief ports far the reception of 
ſhips of war? and which are the principal dock-yards 


for building them ? - 


What individuals are intruſted with the care of the 
dock-yards ? of what members is the body of naval 
architects compoſed ? and who is the preſident ? 


III. Wha 
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III. 


Who are the moſt famous naval architects now in 
the ſervice of this country ? what countrymen are 
they? what convincing proofs have they given of their 
ſuperior {kill in ſhip-building ? 


IV, 
What is the ſalary of the naval architects? 


V. 

Are all the ſhips of war built in this country ? or in 
what foreign dock-yards are ſome of them con- 
ſtructed ? | 
VI. 

How many ? of what force? and at what expence 


per gun ? 
| VII. 
How much is the navy annually increaſed on an 


average? and how many ſhips of war are annually 
built in each dock-yard ? 


VIII. 


How much does a ſhip of war coſt in proportion to 
her number of guns? and how much is reckoned per 
gun on an average ? 


IX. 


How much time is required to build, and fit outa 
firſt rate? and how many men are employed in the 
work? 


Naval 
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Naval Stores and V rctualling of the 
Fleet. 


1. 


How does government encourage the nation to pro- 
duce as much as poſſible all the neceſſary naval ſtores 
within the country, in order to avoid a dependence 
on foreigners ? | | 

II. 

Is the neceſſary care taken to preſerve all foreſts 
in general, and particularly thoſe that are ſituated 
near the ſea-coaſts, and on the banks of navigable 
rivers ? 

III. 

Where is the timber for building ſhips of war 
brought from? how much on an average is annually 
wanted ? and at what price is it bought ? 


IV. 


Where do the maſts come from ? how many on an 
average are annually required? and What is their 


price ? 
V. 


Where are the planks brought from ? what quantity 
is annually uſed ? and what price do they bear? 


VI. 
The ſame tliree queſtions reſ pecling hemp? 


ViI. The 
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VII. 
The ſame concerning cables and cordage? 
VIII. 
Ditto ſail cloth? 
IX. 
— tar and pitch ? 
X. 
— iron? 
XI. 


Where are the anchors made ? how many annually ? 
and at what price according to their weight ? 


XII, 


Are all ſorts of nails made in this country? how 
many ewt. annually conſumed ? and what is the price 


of them ? 
XIII. 


Are braſs or iron guns moſtly uſed ? where does 
each ſort of them come from ? what quantity annually 
wanted ? and what is the price per Ib. for each ſort ? 


XIV. 


What place ſupplies the arſenal with fire-arms ? 
what quantity is to be found in the arſenal of each 
ſort ? and what is the price of each kind? 


XV, What 
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XV. 
What quantity of ordnance is kept in the arſenal ? 


XVI. 

Where does gunpowder come from ? what quantity 
is annually wanted in time of peace ? and what is the 
price ? : | 

XVII. - | 
Where are cannon balls brought from ? what is their 
price ? how many thouſand are always kept ready in 
the arſenal ? 
| XVIII. 

From whence is the fleet ſupplied with the different 
ſorts of ſalt meat ? what quantity is conſumed annu- 
ally in time of war ? what are the prices of the dif- 
ferent ſorts of meat? 


XIX, 


Where is the ſea buſcuit made? how much con- 
ſumed annually in time of war ? what is its price ? 


XX, 


Are there other naval ſtores of importance requiſite 
for the navy? where are they brought from} what 
quantity annually wanted ? and what is their average 
price ? 

| XXI. 1 

Are all the neceſſary naval ſtores that muſt be 

imported from foreign countries always to be had? or 
21 which 
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which of them may at times be withheld, fo that 
the equipment gf the navy could be ſtopt by it ? 


XXII. 
Ho is the fleet victualled? is it by contract? 


XXIII. 


Which are the moſt important articles for victual- 
ling the fleet? how much wanted of each annually in 
time of war ? and what is the expence ? 


Proportions of the different Rates of 
Ships. 
I, 


In how many rates are the ſhips of war of this 
country divided ? 


II, 
How many guns does each rate mount ? of what 
weight of metal are they according to the different 
decks or batteries ? 


III. 


With how many men is each rate manned, in- 
cluding officers, ſeamen, marines, and ſervants ? 


IV. 
How many men are uſually allotted to each gun ? 
PD 
V. Hoy 
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N 
' How much is the length of the keel of each rate ? 


VI. 


How much is the length of the lower deck of each 


rake ? 
VII. 


How much is the extreme breadth of each rate 
VIII. 
What is the depth of the hold of each rate ? 


IX. 
What is the burthen in tons of each rate? 


Qualities of the Conſtruction. 


. 
Are the ſhips able to fail ſwiftly? what is the 
greateſt ſwiftneſs an hour? and what rate is the beſt 
calculated for ſailing quickly ? 


II. 
Which rate ſeems the moſt proper for ſea fights ? 


4 


III. | 
Do they carry ſail firmly ? and ſteer well ? 


3T2 IV. «Do 
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IV. 


Do they drive little to leeward, and ſuſtain the 
ſhocks of the ſea, without being violently ſtrained ? 


V. | 

How many feet do they carry their lower tier out af 
the water? 

VI. 


How many years may a well-built ſhip be navigated 
advantageouſly ? 


P owde Milli. 


I. 


Where are the chief mills for making gunpowder 
erected ? 


II. 


Has the art of making gunpowder been very much 
perſectioned ? in what manner are the ingredients of 


powder, viz. ſalt- petre, ſulphur, and charcoal, pre- 
pared ? proportioned ? mixed? and granulated far 
making cannon powder ? how for muſket powder ? 


III. 


How do they increaſe the force of the gunpowder ? 
and how do they calculate it ? 


IV. 
How is powder preſeryed againſt damp ? | 
V. What 
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V. 
What are the prices of the different ſorts of powder 
on the ſpot ? 
VI. 
How is damaged powder and ſpoilt powder reco- 
vered and rectified? 
VII. 
What valuable ſecrets with regard to powder does 
this country boaſt of ? 


Caſting Ships Guns, 


I. 


Which are the chief places for caſting great guns? 
mortars ? &c. 

II. 

What quantities? and in what proportion does 
copper ? braſs? and tin, enter into the compoſition of 
braſs guns ? 
y | III. 

What is remarkable concerning the manner of . 
caſting cannons ? mortars ? and hewitzers ? &c. 


IV. t | 

How is the machine for boring the cannons con- - 
ſtructed ? 

V. 


Which poſition for boring cannons is preferable, the. 
perpendicular, or the horizontal ? and why ? 


VI. What 
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| | VI. 

What proportions are obſeryed with regard to each 
ſort of guns, as to the length and weight of the can- 
non ? to the thickneſs of the metal at the breech and 
mouth ? to the diameter at the muzzle? charge and 


weight of the bullet ? which is the horizontal range ? 
which the greateſt range 


Progreſs in Gunnery. 


I. 


What progreſs has the art of gunnery made in this 
country ? wherein are the gunners allowed to excel? 


II, 


How often can they fire without cleaning the gun ? 
and how often in one minute? 


School of Navigation & Ship-Building. 


I. 


What care is taken to bring young people up for 


the ſea ſervice ? 
II. 


In what places are public ſchools for navigation and 
ſhip- building erected ? 


III. 


How is the plan of education? 


Improvements 
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Improvements in both. 


I, 
What improvements have lately been made in the 
art of navigation ? and ſhip-building ? 


II. 


Are they kept ſecret, or are they publickly known? 
and in what do they conſiſt? 


III. 

Is it uſual to copper ſhips of war ? what effect is 
felt from that invention ? is the worm entirely re- 
ſiſted ? how many years does the copper laſt ? and of 
what expence is it for a firſt rate ſhip? 


IV. 


Are there very exact ſea maps exiſting, particularly 
of the depth of the ſea on the coaſts? what 1s the 
name of the publiſher ? 


V. 


Where are the nautical inſtruments made ? and 
how far have they been improved ? 


VI. 


How are ſhips whoſe bottoms are worm-eaten pre- 
vented from leaking ? 


N. B. For the reſt ſee NAviGATION UPON THE 


SEA. | 
8 SECT. 
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S E C T. XXXVII. 


SOVEREIGN. 


Education of the reigning Prince—His Reign. 


Education of the reigning Prince. 
I, 


Ar what age was the prince's education committed 


to men ? 
II, 


Who are thoſe men who have been intruſted there- 
with? and in what line was each of them employed? 


III. 


What means have been em ployed to give firmneſs 
to the conſtitution, and vigour to the body of the 
prince ? | | 
IV. Has 
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IV. 


Has the prinos betimes been accuſtomed to be obe 
dient to his preceptor and tutors ? 


| V, 
What care has been taken to inſpire the young prince 


with a veneration for the Supreme Being? to reſpect 


virtue? property? &c, 


VI. 


How has juſtice ? clemency ! piety ? modeſty ? cou- 
rage > &c. been inculcated into the prince's heart? 


VII. 


To what purpoſes has he been accuſtomed to em- 
ploy his pocket money? 


VIII. 

Did he diſcover a generoſity towards deſerving peo- 
ple, and liberality towards the poor ? or was he pro- 
digal without ſeleCting the merits of the receivers ? or 
was he remarkably parſimonious ? 

IX, 

What plan was purſued to improve the prince's 
underſtanding? in what did his chief ſtudies conſiſt, 
and wherein has he made the greateſt progreſs ? 


X. 7. 
How were the hours of the day diſtributed during 


the time of education? 
3 XI. Which 


4 
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XI. 
Which were his favourite amuſements? 


XII. 


What character has been given the prince by thoſe 
who were beſt acquainted with it; and what opinion 
had the majority of his governors concerning his abi. 
lities and inclinations to render the people happy, 
and his reign glorious ? 


XIII. 
Did the prince ever betray any propenſity to war- 
like enterprizes ? 


XIV. 


What nations were odious to him ? and which were 
in his favour ? 


Reign. 


I. 


At what age did the prince ſucceed to the throne ? 
and to what age does the minority laſt ? 


II. 


How is the prince's bodily conſtitution and health ? 
does it permit him to undergo the hardſhips of war ? 
or by what kind of bebaucheries does he impair it? 


III. How 
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III. 
How far does the prince make uſe of the principles 
of his education? by what means does he render him- 
ſelf beloved by his ſubjects? and admized by fo- 


reigners ? 
IV. 


Does the prince reſpeCt the ſacred right of property ? 
what remarkable inſtances has he given of it? 
V. | 
Does the ſovereign entirely rely on his miniſters, or 
does he inveſtigate all thoſe matters where the welfare 
of his ſubjects, or the honour of the crown is con- 
cerned, without being ſelf.opinionated ? 


VI. 


Are the prince's ears ſhut to flattery, or by what 
meuns do the courtiers gain his affection ? 


VII. 


Who are the modern favourites ? and what cha- 
racters are allowed to them by the public opinion? 


VIII. 


What influence have women upon the prince's 
heart? and behaviour? 


IX. 
Has he a due regard for the honour of his ſubjects? 


92 X. Are 
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| X. "4 
Are the ladies permitted to meddle with ſtate af- 
fairs? and what are the names? and ranks of the 
| moſt powerful ? 


Xl, 
How far extends the protection of the princeſs and 
family? | 
XII. 
What influence has the clergy at court ? 


XIII. 


How does the prince ſpend the day ? what hours 
are deſigned for ſtate affairs? for amuſements ? and 
in what diverſions does the prince take the greateſt 
delight ? T_T 
| How is the prince in his private life? does he give 
a good example to his ſubjects ? 


i XV. 
Which are the prince's favourite maxims and 
ſayings ? 
XVI. 
Which are the prince's moſt violent paſſions and 
weakneſſes? and how far does he diſguiſe them? 


XVII. | 
What ſtriking inſtances of humanity and. benevo- 
lence are related of him? does he extend his good- 
| neſs 
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neſs of heart even to brutes, or is he indifferent tg 
their ſufferings > ' | , 


XVIII, 


Is the prince popular without debaſing himſelf ? 
does he admit the inferior claſs of his ſubjects to the 
throne ? E: | 

XIX. 

Does he hear their complaints with attention, and 

how are the petitioners diſmiſſed ? 


XX. 

Is the prince reported to be ſtrictly juſt? which are 
the wiſeſt laws and regulations made . J 
reign ? 

XXI. | 

And which are thoſe that are not approved of by 
judicious citizens? 

XXII. 

Are the people upon the whole happier or unhap- 
pier in the preſent reign than in the preceding ones ? 
and why ſo? does the prince prefer the bleſſing of 
peace to dearly bought conquelts ? 


XXIII. 

Upon what occaſions does the prince ſhew the mag- 
nificence ſuitable to his rank ? and wherein is he re- 
markably parſimonious ? in his domeſtic life? in the 
adminiſtration of finance ? or in what chiefly ? 


XXIV, Does 
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Does he allow conſiderable ſums for the ſupport of 
the dignity of embaſſies at foreign courts ? 


XXV, 


May foreigners, as well as natives, rely on the 
prince's promiſes ? 


XXVI. 


Is he generous in rewarding public ſervices? and 
what inſtances can be cited of it ? 


| XXVII. 
What crimes does the ſovereign -puniſh with the 
greateſt rigour? and is he not more anxious to pre- 


vent them by wiſe regulations than by the fear of 
ſevere puniſhments ? 


XXVIII. 
Has the number of executions, and priſoners in- 
creaſed, or decreaſed under his reign } how many 
puniſhments with death may be reckoned to be in- 


fifted annually on an average? and is the total num- 
ber of the priſoners known ? 


XXIX. 


How does the ſovereign promote uſeful knowledge 
amongf his ſubjects? 


XXX, How 
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XXX. 
How does he encourage arts and ſciences ? 


XXX, 


How are artiſts and men of letters received at his 
court ? and how diſtinguiſhed ? 


XXXII. 


Is the prince very ſcrupulous in the choice of his 
miniſters ? and what muſt be their neceſſary qualifica- 
tions ? FEA 
XXXIII. 

Does the ſovereign inſiſt upon the juſt execution of 
the laws of his country? and is he thought to have the 
higheſt reſpect for them? 


XXXIV. 
Does the ſovereign take the utmoſt care that the 
ſucceſſor to the crown be educated in ſuch a manner, 
as the happineſs and welfare of the country require ? 


XXXV. 
Is the court ſplendid ? and how is the houſehold 
compoſed, as to dignity ? and number of its offices ? 


N, B. Concerning the increaſe or decreaſe of taxes, 
during the preſent reign, ſee Taxes AND IMPOSTS. 


Many informations relative to the court are to-be 
found in the Court Calendar, 


As 
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As it is very deſirable” to be enabled to form 4 
proper Judgment of the reſpe&ive Wealth, 
or Wretchedneſs of a Nation, nothing can 

be more acceptable to a Traveller than the 
following Directions of one of the moſt 
celebrated Political Writers, the Rev, 
Dr. Tucker, Dean of Glouceſter, con- 

| tained in his Inſtructions for Travellers, 
publiſhed in the Year 1757, in to. 


— . —ä 


GENERAL RULES 


To judge of the com patative Poverty, or Riches of 
a City, Town, or Country, in paſſing through it. 


I, 


L ET the traveller inquire the relative price both 
bf land and money; theſe being the certain criteria of 
the riches or poverty of a country: criteria, like the 
alternate buckets of a well, where the aſcent of the 
one neceſſarily ſuppoſes the deſcent of the other. 
Thus, for example, where the intereſt of money is 
high, the price of lands muſt be low; becauſe the 
height of the intereſt is a proof, that there are many 


to borrow, yet few to lend. And if ſo, then it 
follows 
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follows, that wherever there are but few lenders of 
money, there cannot be many purchaſers of land. 
On the contrary, were the intereſt to be exceeding 
low, the price of lands muſt rife in proportion; be- 
cauſe the lowneſs of intereſt is an infallible proof, that 
there are many perſons ia that ſtate capable of making 
purchaſes ; and yet but few, who want to ſell, or 
mortgage their eſtates. But the effects of high or low 
intereſt are yet to be extended a great deal further ; 
inaſmuch as the employment, or non- employment of a 
people, and conſequently their riches, or poverty, 
will be found to depend in 'a conſiderable degree on 
one or other of theſe things. To illuftrate this, let 
us ſuppoſe the intereſt of money to be low in England, 
as it really is, but high in France, Therefore an 
Engliſh landed gentleman can afford, and often doth 
borrow maney on his eſtate, in -order to adyance the 
value of it, to build and plant, and make other im- 
provements : all which give employment to the com- 
mon people, at the ſame time that they bring clear 
2ains to himſelf : and the employment of a people is 
their riches, On the other hand, a French landed 
gentleman cannot afford to do the like ; that is, to 
employ the people, becauſe the high intereſt of money 
would be greater than his returns of profit, or ad van- 
tage: therefore the eſtates in France are in no degree 
improved, and advanced in valu , like the eſtates in 
England. And what is here obſerved in regard to 
the landed intereſt, is equally applicable to the. mer- 
— g X cantile 
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eantile and manufacturing: it being a certain fact, 
that a tradeſman in France would rather chooſe to put 
out his money to intereſt (which by the by creates no 
employment) than be content with thoſe ſmall profits, 
which an Engliſh tradeſman is glad to accept of, be- 
cauſe he cannot turn his ſtock or credit to a better 
account. Not to mention, that when a French mer- 
chant or manufacturer riſes to a capital of twelve or 
fifteen thouſand pounds, he begins to be ſick, and 
aſhamed of his occupation; and will uſe all his power, 
and not a little of his money, to get himſelf and fa- 
mily ennobled, in order to wipe off the diſgrace of 
his original condition. This being the caſe, it evi - 
dently follows, that the Engliſh in general muſt have 
larger capitals in trade than-the French ; and conſe. 
quently can, and do employ a greater number of peo. 
ple in proportion. Nay, it follows likewiſe, that an 
Engliſh tradeſman, with a ſtock of ten thouſand 
pounds, will actually underſell his French rival of five 
thouſand pounds, even though he ſhonld pay dearer 
for every article of work and laBour. This may ſeem 
a paradox to many perſons, who are unacquainted 
with calculations of this nature : but it can be none to 
thoſe, who will conſider, that if the Engliſhman is 
content with five per cent. profits, while the French- 
man expects eight or ten per cent. the former may 
afford to underſell the latter (eſpecially as he has a 
double capital) and yet pay higher wages to all bis 
Journeymen, and Comme tradeſmen. 


11. Let 
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let the traveller obſerve the condition of the public 
inns on the great roads: for they likewiſe are a kind 
of pulſe, by which you may diſcover the riches- or 
poverty of a country. If therefore you find them in 
a flouriſhing ſtate, you may depend upon it, that 
many paſſengers frequent that road: and the fre- 
quency of paſſing and repaſſing is a ſure proof, that 
buſineſs of ſome kind or-other is going forward. The 
public inns on the great roads in France ate generally 
bad: —bad, I mean, if compared with the idns in 
England: thoſe iti Languedoc are ſome of the belt ; 
and if you aſk, what is that owing to ? it is, becauſe 
the trade of Languedoc is more conſiderable than the 
trade of moſt other provinces in the kingdom. 


III. 


Loet the traveller make the like obſervations and 
inquiries concerning the number of waggons, which 
paſs and repaſs the road, Waggons never travel for 
the ſake of pleaſure, but for uſe ; becauſe their in- 
ducement muſt be the carriage, and conſequently the 
ſale of goods : and wherever theſe goods are made, 
there the people have found employment in pro · 
portion. 


IV. 

Let him be particularly attentive to the quantity and 
quality of the wares to be found in the ſhops of the 
towns and villages through which he paſſes: for 
3X2 in 
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in fa, ſuch ſhops are no other than the magazines of 
the place; and by that means become the ſureſt indi- 
cations of the wealth or poverty of the adjacent neigh- 
bourhood. In a word, rich cuſtomers create rich 
ſhops ; but no ſhop-keeper -will be ſo imprudent as 
to provide great ſtores. of valuable goods, where he 
can have no reafonable expectation of vending them. 
Therefore, the traveller who goes abroad for the ſake 
of knowing the ſtate of other countries, always calls at 
ſuch places, whenever he can have time : for, a little 
money judiciouſly laid out in- purchaſing any trifle, 
which the ſhop affords (though, perhaps, not worth the 
carrying to the next ſtage) will enable him to make 
more uſeful diſcoveries, and authoriſe him to aſk morg 
ſearching queſtions concerning the trade, manufac- 
tures, improvement, or non improvement of the 
country, than he could otherwiſe have done, had he 
reſided whole months, or even years among them. 
And as this is a fact which the author may be permit- 
ted to ſpeak to from his own experience ; therefore 
he has a better right to recommend it to others. 


v. 
Let the traveller alſo inquire into the ſtate of living 
in cities and towns: viz. Whether the inhabitants in 


general occupy ſeparate dwelling-houſes; or whether 
many families are crowded into one. If the latter is 
the caſe, depend upon it, that the people are poor in 
reality, whatever appearance they put on: for ſcarce 
«ny family would ſubmit to the inconvenience of 

| lodgers, 
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lodgers, or in · tenants, if their circumſtances were ſueh, 
as would enable them to be exempt from it. Not to 
mention, that if a family is to be pent up in a room 
or two, the quantity,of houſehold goods cannot be 
great: and yet, were, a national inventory to be 
taken in every country, the greateſt riches of a ſtate 
will always be found to conſiſt in houſehold goods. 


VI. 


Let him further obſerve both in town and country, 
whether the generality of the inhabitants decorate or 
keep neat the outſide of their houſes, and beſtow 
ſome kind of ornament on their grounds and gardens ; 
for if they do, they certainly are not in diſtreſsful cir. 
cumſtances : the exterior in this reſpect being a ſure 
proof of the interior ; and the very doing of theſe 
things creates a conſiderable quantity of labour. But, 
wherever the houſes look decayed or miſerable ; and 
the adjacent gardens and grounds appear neglected, 
and nature lies unimproved there you may aſſure 
yourſelf that the inhabitants either never felt the bleſ- 
ſing of proſperity, or have loſt it. 


VII. 

Laſtly, let him particularly inquire, whether te- 
nants in the country uſually pay their rents in money 
or in produce: for this is a capital article in diſco- 
vering the relative riches or poverty of a country. It 
the rent is paid chiefly, or altogether in corn, or cat- 
tle; or any the like productions of the farm, it is 

r a ſure 
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a ſure ſign, that money is exceedingly ſcarce, and that 
there are no convenient markets at hand for the tenant 
to ſell his produce, and convert it into caſh : for if 
there were, neither landlord nor tenant would approve 
of this method of payment, could another be obtained. 
Not the lahdlord, becauſe it would not always ſuit 
him to take it in kind ; and becauſe he cannot ſo con- 
veniently exchange it for other neceſſaries or conve- 
niences. Not the tenant, becauſe he would certainly 
prefer a free and open market for the ſale of his 
goods ; and would be very unwilling to ſee the beſt 
of his produce be carried to his landlord for the pay- 
ment of rent : nay, in ſuch a caſe, he will not think 
of raiſing ſo good a produre, as he otherwiſe would 
have done. | 


Couchman and Fry, 
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